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114 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—As I have long been se- 
dulously collecting materials for a His- 
tory of the ancient Priory of Tiptree, in 
Essex, on a much more extended scale 
than my little History of Totham (printed 
at my private press), permit me, through 
the medium of your highly valuable perio- 
dical, to state, that I should feel particu- 
larly indebted to any person who will 
obligingly point out the existence of any 
ancient or curious documents relating to 
the same. Also, if there is still to be 
found any View of the said Priory of 
Tiptree, in its former or modern state. 
In short, I should very gratefully receive 
the most trifling contribution from any of 
your numerous readers who may happen 
to possess anything of interest relating to 
the subject not to be found in the com- 


monly referred-to authorities, and will. 


most cheerfully defray any little charge 
for postage, carriage, &c. that may be 
necessary. Any similar documents or in- 
formation relating to Tiptree Heath would 
also be most acceptable. Yours, &c. 
Great Totham Hall. Cuas. CLark. 
A. J. K. since writing his account of 
the Pilgrims’ Tombs at Llanfihangel-aber- 
cowin, (vol. vit. p. 576) has ascertain- 
ed that the centre grave of those memo- 
rials was opened last summer by some 
gentlemen resident at St. Clear’s, in the 
neighbourhood ; at the depth of four feet 
they came to a sort of kistvaen, composed 
of six slabs of stone arranged in the shape 
of an ordinary coffin, two more slabs 
formed a bottom and a top for the sepul- 
chral chest. In it were some small bones 
apparently of a youth or female, and half 
a dozen shells, each about the size of the 
palm of the hand, by description precisely 
answering to the cockle-shells adopted on 
the garments and hats of the wearers, 
as insignia of Pilyrimage. ‘The parties 
did not advert to this circumstance, and 
were exceedingly puzzled to account fer 
the appearance of these marine produc- 
tions in such a locality. That these mo- 
numents are relics of the superstitious 
period is certain, and that they comme- 
morate some persons under a vow of pil- 
grimage, performed or attributed to them 
as such, appears equally to be proved. 
Mr. W. Barnes remarks: ‘It has 
long been my stated opinion, that the 
circular pieces of Kimmeridge coal, called 
Kimmeridge coal money, evidently turned 
in a lathe, out of the shaley kind of stone 
coal of Kimmeridge, in Dorsetshire, 
where most if not all of them have been 
found, were never used as money, but 
were waste pieces of stuff from the chuck 
of a lathe, used on the spot at some re- 
mote time, in turning vessels or orna- 


ments, for which there was then a con- 
siderable demand. I thought so from 
observing that, although turned ina lathe, 
they were not carefully wrought up, and 
that they had through them, either a 
square hole in the middle, or two or three 
round ones at some distance from it; so 
that the piece of stuff from which they 
had been cut, might be kept in revolution 
under the tool, by being put on two or 
three points of a chuck, or on a square 
mandrel head, and within a few days my 
opinion has been greatly strengthened, if 
not completely verified. As some men 
were, last month, lowering Fordington hill 
in Dorchester, they exhumed several 
skeletons, and with them, two or three 
urns, a finely wrought necklace of beads 
of glass and amber, connected by fine 
brass chainwork, and two other articles, 
a barrel-shaped amulet about an inch and 
a-half in diameter, and a bracelet, both 
turned in a lathe, of Kimmeridge coal. 
An antiquarian neighbour of mine sug- 
gests that many such ornaments, which 
have been exhumed from barrows and 
elsewhere, and have been stated to be of 
jet, may also be of Kimmeridge coal.’’— 
Of this discovery, see further, p. 196. 

ScruTatTor wishes to know who can 
have dished up the hash of heterogeneous 
heraldry exhibited on the funeral achieve- 
ment of the late Lord Carrington at 
Whitehall. First we have the Crest of 
his Lordship’s family of Smith, a highly 
respectable one for some generations in 
the county of Nottingham, viz. an ele- 
phant’s head. Then we find, what ought 
to be his Lordship’s coat between the 
coats of his two wives, but which is the 
coat of the old Lords Carrington of Wot- 
ton, in the county of Warwick, viz. Ar- 
gent, a cross Gules between four pea- 
cocks, quarterly with another coat and 
his own coat of the demi-griffons. Anon 
we discover as the dexter supporter a 
griffon semée of fleurs-de-lys (and which 
is the proper one) while the sinister is a 
lion Gules, gutty Or. It surely cannot 
be intended as a half-way house to the 
assumption of the old coat, it is too blun- 
dering a performance ; better to ‘‘ go the 
extreme animal,’’ than appear like Mat- 
thews in the farce with one ruffle, or like 
an Irish postboy, with a boot on one 
side and a bare leg on the other. 

L. inquires, ‘‘ whether, since the pub- 
lication by Robertson, of accounts of 
proceedings relating to the Peerage of 
Scotland, in 1790, there has been any si- 
milar publication? or where there is to 
be found any catalogue, or collection of 
cases, referring to claims of Scotch 
Peerages ?” 
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WINTER STUDIES AND SUMMER RAMBLES IN CANADA. 
BY MRS. JAMIESON. 3 vols. 


WE remember some French writer translating ‘ omnis liber est bonus,” 
. thus—“ every book is a good one!” a conclusion which we as Reviewers 
have ample reason not to accept; but we may venture to place these 
volumes of Mrs. Jamieson among one of those productions which would 
be favourable to the truth of the maxim. Mrs. Jamieson has shown 
herself to be not only a careful and curious observer, but an intrepid 
traveller ; has braved the Canadian snows in the heart of winter, tra- 
versed its dark and desolate forests, skimmed in an Indian canoe over its 
lakes, without either friend or protector ; entered the wigwams of the 
Wild Indians, formed friendships with the squaws, attended the ¢a/k of the 
warriors,—sate in council among men wearing wigs formed of manes and 
tails, covered with scalps, and paint, and bear's grease,—and at last 
exchanged her European name for the more honourable appellation of 
“Wah, sah, ge wah, nd, qua,” which means “the Woman of the bright 
foam,’ though when first seen, she was hailed as “O, daw, yaun, 
gie,” “the fair changing Moon :’—and thus is she probably remembered 
by the Chippewas of Lake Huron to this day. When Madame de 
Boufflers was solicited to go as ambassadress to England, she declared 
“avec tant de serieux et de sentiment,” that she would consent to go 
only on the condition of taking with her “ vingt-cing ou vingt-six de ses 
amis intimes,’’ and sixty or eighty persons who were ‘ absolument ne- 
cessaires 4 son bonheur.”—Mrs. Jamieson, however, appears to have 
agreed with old Scaliger as to travelling, who says,—‘‘ En voyageant, qui 
a un camarade a un maitre ;’—and so she left her house (rather than 
home) at Toronto, without even a foot page or her little Oxfordshire maid 
Nanny with her, led by a strong and natural curiosity—in nova fert ani- 
mus—-to see the savage in his solitude,—to view, though in their decay, 
the remains of that forlorn and melancholy people—the injured Indian,— 
and with something of the wild and original grandeur of his primeval race 
still about him, to view 
‘* The Stoic of the woods,—the man without a tear.’’ 

Whilst in Canada, she writes, “I was thrown into scenes and regions 
hitherto undescribed by any traveller, for the northern shores of Lake 
Huron are almost new ground, and into relations with the Indian tribes 
such as few European women of refined and civilized habits have ever risked, 
and nonehave recorded.” Her book opens with a frost-piece, a terrific 
account of Winter seated on his icy throne at Toronto. Everything froze 
around and about her :—her ink froze while she was writing —water close 
to the hearth was a mass of ice—the doctor's phials froze while he was 
compounding—her friends froze while visiting her—she froze while re- 
ceiving them—the thermometer stood at 30 degrees below zero—her teeth 
chattered like Harry Gill’s—the Oxfordshire maid told her that she had 
got the hager—aud the Aisculapius of the village assured her that the 
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Canadian climate was the healthiest of all the world; thongh, like Sir H. 
Halford’s ice, we think it would be better if it were warmed.* Mrs. 
Jamieson does not begin to thaw till she gets into her second volume ; 
then the monotony of her life was varied by some vernal amusements, as 
seeing the national militia drilled—of whom she tells us a few had coats 
and jackets, but the majority appeared in their shirt sleeves. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men with the umbrellas,” was the word of command, “‘ take ground to 
the right. Gentlemen with the walking-sticks, take ground to the left.” 
But as soon as the commanding officer turned his back, both parties coolly 
sate down on the bank to rest. Sometimes she read Tasso and Shak- 
spere, and the new volume about Goéthe by Eckerman ; sometimes she 
amused herself with “ the Doctor,” a work she much admires, and attri- 
butes to the Laureate, and which we presume she classes in the third 
and last division of things of which, by her account, Mad. de l’Espinasse 
speaks, ‘ Ce qui est moins de moi, m’eteint et m'assomme ; ce qui est a 
coté de moi m’ennuie et me fatigue ; il n’y a que ce qui est au dessus de. 
moi qui me soutienne et m’arrache 4 moi-méme.” At length, tired of waiting 
for the post from England, (which, by the by, when it used to arrive once a 
year, was Called “the eapress,”)--grieved to sce the condition of the clergy in 
these settlements, whose incomes Mr. Hume and his economists have 
reduced to a pittance on which they cannot live,—Mrs. Jamieson set off 
on her lonely visit to the dwellings of the Red Men; and after being 
bewildered in moonlight forests, mired down in roads formed of bogs and 
swamps, devoured by countless myriads of mosquitos, and frightened by 
huge frogs a foot long, with eyes like'a pair of spectacles, she emerged 
after two months’ wandering—errantem terris et fluctibus—to impart to 
us the pleasure of sharing in the curious and original information she had 
acquired. Let us begin with a passing sketch of the scenery which those 
unfrequented districts afforded. 





‘* No one (she writes) who has a single 
atom of imagination can travel through 
these forest roads of Canada, without 
being strongly impressed and excited. 
The seemingly interminable lines of trees 
before you, the boundless wilderness 
around, the mysterious depths amid the 
multitudinous foliage, where foot of man 
has never penetrated, and which partial 
gleams of the noon-tide sun—now seen, 
now lost—lit up with a changeful magical 
beauty, the wondrous splendour and no- 
velty of the fiowers,f the silence un- 
broken but by the low cry of a bird, or 
hum of an insect, or the splash and croak 
of some huge bull frog, the solitude in 
which we proceeded mile after mile, no 
human being, no human dwelling within 





sight, are all either exciting to the fancy, 
or oppressive to the spirits, according to 
the mood one may be in. Their effect on 
myself I can hardly describe in words. 
Sometimes, when I looked up from the 
depth of foliage to the blue firmament 
above, I saw an eagle sailing through the 
air on apparently motionless wings ; nor 
let me forget the splendour of the flowers 
which carpeted the woods on either side. 
I might have exclaimed with Eichendorff, 

O welt! Du schéne welt du! 

Mann sicht Dich vor bliimen kaum. 
For thus in some places did a rich em- 


broidered pall of flowers literally Aide 
the earth.”’ 


* Sir H. Halford prescribed ice-cream to some old dowager, who complained of 
her stomach. ‘‘ Oh! Sir Henry,’’ she said, ‘‘ it is too cold—my stomach wont bear 
it.’’ ‘* Then, my lady,’’ answered the obliging baronet, ‘‘ you may have your ice 


warmed.” 


+t In return for the information which we have acquired from Mrs. Jamieson, we 
will inform her that the flower she was so struck with in one of her journeys (vol. i. p. 
315,) was a datura, and the shrub whose leaf was so acrid to the touch, (vol. iii. p. 
336,) was the rhus toxicodendron, or poison oak of North America. 
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The only drawback from this Paradise of iris, and columbine, and lychnis, 


** flowers of all hues, 
give an idea of them. 


‘“‘We often sank into mud _ holes 
above the ancle; then over trunks of trees 
laid across swamps, called here corduroy 
roads, were my poor bones dislocated: a 
wheel here and there, or a broken shaft, 
told of former wrecks and disasters. In 
some places, they had in desperation flung 
huge boughs of oak into the mud abyss, 
and covered them with clay and sod ; the 


’ was, that the roads were so bad that no words can 


side. This illusive contrivance would 
give way, and we were nearly precipitated 
into the midst. By the time we arrived at 
Blandford my hands were swelled and 
blistered by continually grasping with all 
my strength an iron-bar to prevent my- 
self from being flung out, and my limbs 
ached wofully. I never imagined such 
roads.’’ 











rich green foliage projecting on -either 


The fact is, people have no time to mend their ways in Canada; the 
statute labour is not enforced ; and it appears that it is easier for Govern- 
ment to vote money, than to raise it. Occasionally the scenery and the 
inhabitants do not appear in harmony. In front of a wretched log-hut, in 
the heart of interminable wilds, and cut off from all society, Mrs. Jamieson 
saw a light figure of a female arrayed in a silk gown and a handsome shawl, 
who was pacing up and down the front of the house with a slow step and 
pensive air. And in truth she shared the feelings of Christabel when she 
saw Geraldine in the forest, 


‘« T guess ’t was frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she, 
Beautiful exceedingly.’’ 


But it would appear not only that the “ silk gown,” but the “ pensive 
air,” is the usual concomitant of those females who have left their happy 
social homes and merry hearths in England, to share the severe privations, 
toils, and solitude of the Western World. “I have not often (says Mrs. J.) 
in my life met with contented and cheerful-minded women, but I never 
met with so many repining and discontented women as in Canada, I 
never met with one woman really settled there, who considered herself happy 
in her new home and country—I heard of one.” One of her guides told her, 
*« I'm out all day long, looking after my business, and she (his wife) feels 
quite lonely, and is a-crying when I come back ; and I’m sure I don’t know 
what to do.’ Some, of no pretensions at all, she found lamenting over 
themselves like so many exiled Princesses: and certainly nothing can be 
imagined more miserable than a fretful frivolous woman, strong neither in 
mind nor frame, abandoned to her own resources in the wilds of Upper 
Canada. It has been observed with regard to the women that come out, 
that they do well enough the first year, and some even the second ; but 
the third is generally fatal. Many grow prematurely old, and some re- 
turn home. We must, however, leave these sickly exotics, for the genuine 
and hardy productions of the soil. Among the Indians of the Six Nations, 
Mrs. Jamieson had found that the decrease of theirpopulation settled on the 
reserved lands was uniform. They consist at present of 2,500 out of 
7000 or 8000 who settled here at first. The white population in America 
is supposed to double itself in 23 years : in about the same proportion do the 
Indians perish. Wishing, however, to have a more extended view of these 
tribes, and carrying in her hand her motto, to the truth of which we do 
homage—Ce que femme veut, Dieu veut—she boldly voyaged on to the Lake 
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of St. Clair, to contemplate, amid his unviolated woods, the child of Nature 
and of Liberty— 


But that pure archetype of human greatness 

She found him not ;—there in his stead appear’d 
A creature squalid, vengeful, and impure, 
Remorseless, and submissive to no law 

But superstitious fear, or abject sloth. 


The civilisation and conversion of the Indians, even the Missionaries con- 
sider to be a hopeless task : there seems also some mysterious cause which 
makes the preservation of their numbers hopeless. Their own principle is, 
* that the Great Spirit did indeed create both the Red Man and the White 
Man, but created them essentially different in nature and manners,” as if 
they could not co-exist. Speaking of the Delaware tribe, she says, “ they 
are continually exposed to the illegal encroachments, as well as the conta- 
gious example of the Whites: numbers of the tribe were half-caste ; the 
whole are in a frightful state of degeneration, addicted to the use of ardent 
spirits ; and from the decrease of wild animals, and their own depravity 
and indolence, wiserably poor and wretched ; and such was the diminu- 
tion of their numbers, year by year, there seems no hope for them, but in 
removing them as far as possible from the influence of the Whites.” Mrs. 
Jamieson owns her conviction that the interests of the White Man and 
Red Man can never be harmonized. ‘* Wherever the Christian comes, he 
brings the Bible in one hand, disease, corruption, and the accursed fire 
water in the other ; or, flinging down the Book of Peace, he openly pro- 
claims that might gives right, and substitutes the sabre and the rifle for 
the slower desolation of starvation and whiskey. The refuse of the White 
population along the Back Settlements have no perception of the virtues 
of the Indian character. They contemn them, oppress them, cheat them, 
corrupt their women, and deprave them by the means and example of 
drunkenness. ‘The chiefs and warriors are aware of the evils introduced 
by ardent spirits, and have held councils upon it, but the first glass of rum 
oversets all the resolves.” Their passion for intoxicating liquors is described 
as intense; and Mrs. Jamieson has, in her second volume, given an 
affecting detail of the ruin of a very industrious, thriving, and affectionate 
Indian family, solely from this cause. ‘Every attempt to make the 
Indians stationary, and congregate in houses, has been followed by disease 
and mortality: constraint and confinement appear to be fatal to them.” 
Mrs. Jamieson’s conclusion on this, is, ‘‘ that they are an unxtameable race. 
I can no more conceive a city filled with industrious Mohawks and Chip- 
pewas, than I can imagine a flock of panthers in a pinfold.”” Sir Francis 
Head (Vol. ii. p. 327,) entertained an enthusiastic admiration of the Indian 
character, and was sincercly interested in the welfare of this fated people. 
It was his deliberate conviction, that there was no salvation for them but 
in their removal, as far as possible, from the influence and dominior of the 
White settlers. Yet celibacy is almost unkriown among them; only one 
solitary vestal among the Chippewas is mentioned ; and this was from 
choice, not necessity. She had a dream, (for the Indians are great dream- 
ers,) and ever after considered the sun as her tutelary spirit or spouse. 
They do not marry among near relations, not even with first cousins ; 
separations are not frequent, though squabblings and scoldings are. A 
widow remains subject to her husband's relatives for two years after his 
death ; she then returns to her own tribe, and may marry ; but different 
tribes have different customs. Now and then an amazon—an amateur 
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warrior—a Camilla—appears among them, but that israre. Generally the 
squaw gives the impression of exceeding feminine delicacy and modesty, 
and of the most submissive gentleness. A mother’s term of endearment. 
to her child is, “ my bird,” “ my young one,” and sometimes, playfully, 
“ my old man ;”” but they have no words of reproach or menace, and Indian 
children are never scolded or threatened. The taciturnity of the Indian 
does not arise (as it has been said and supposed) from ideas of gravity, 
decorum, or dignity, but from that which seems to make Europeans talk 
the more,—want of ideas, and subjects of interest: their winter evenings 
are consequently long and dull ; but they have among them story-tellers 
by profession, who go from lodge to lodge, and are always welcome. Mrs. 
Jamieson has given some interesting specimens of their tales. Of the 
DEVIL, the evil spirit, they certainly had no idea, till he was introduced to 
their acquaintance by the Europeans ; and even now, they say that he has 
nothing to do with the Red Skins, but was intended for White Men only. 
The Chippewas formerly used to bury with their dead great part of their 
household utensils, guns, kettles, axes, pots, pans, pipes, blankets. But 
an old chief took an ingenious way of stopping this expensive formula of 
affection :—he pretended to die and revive, and being asked what he had 
seen, said he met the souls of the dead crowding to the land of spirits, but 
so heavily laden with their household furniture, and other things, that 
their journey was very much retarded. The hint was taken, and now they 
are contented to give the defunct only his mocassins to travel with, and 
his pipe to smoke. ‘They have a pleasing and fanciful mythology, a sketch 
of which the reader will find in Mrs. Jamieson’s pages, as also of their 
poetry. * * Now let us catch a glimpse of an Indian encampment, as 
it is described “ under the opening eyelids of the morn ;"— 


‘¢ We were lying in a tiny bay (she was reflected every form as in a mirror, an 


then on the Huron Lake), crescent-shaped, 
of which the two horns or extremities 
were formed by long narrow promontories 
projecting into the lake. On the east, 
the whole sky was flushed with a deep 
amber glow, fleckered with softest shades of 
rose colour: the same intense splendour 
lay reflected on the lake; and upon the 
extremity of the point, between the glory 
above and the glory below, stood the little 
Missionary church, its light spire and 
belfry defined against the sky. On the op- 
posite side of the heavens hung the moon, 
waxing paler and paler, and melting away, 
as it seemed, before the splendour of the 
rising day. Immediately in front rose the 
abrupt and picturesque heights of the 
island, robed in the richest foliage, and 
crowning the lines of the little fortress, 
snow white and glittering in the morning 
light. At the base of these cliffs, all along 
the shore, immediately on the edge of the 


encampment of Indian wigwams extended 
far as my eye could reach, over the side. 
Even while I looked, the inmates were 
beginning to bestir themselves, and dusky 
figures were seen emerging into sight from 
their picturesque dormitories, and stood 
gazing on us with folded arms, or were 
busied about their canoes, of which some 
hundreds lay along the beachh * * * 
* The sun had risen in cloudless glory ; 
all was life and movement. I strayed 
along the shore for three hours, I hardly 
knew whither, sitting down occasionally 
under the shadow of a cliff, or cedar fence, 
to rest, and watching the character of the 
Indian families. It were endless to tell 
you of every individual group or picture 
as successively presented before me; but 
there were some general features of the 
scene which struck me at once. There 
were more than an hundred wigwams, and 
round these lurked several ill-looking, 





lake, which, transparent and unruffled, — half-starved, yelping dogs.+ The women 


+ The Indian is a bad dog-master; kicking, beating, and half-starving them, and, 
when hungry, stewing and eating them. Pope’s picture, therefore, is not selon la 
vérité, speaking of the ‘‘ Poor Indian,’’ 


** And hopes, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.”’ 
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were busied about their children, or 
making fires, and cooking, or pounding 
Indian corn in a primitive sort of mortar, 
with a heavy pestle, which they moved up 
and down as churning. The dress of the 
men was various: the cotton shirt, blue 
or scarlet leggings, and deer-skin mo- 
casins, and blanket coat, were most gene- 
ral; the faces of several being grotesquely 
painted. The dresses of the women were 
more uniform: a cotton shirt, and cloth 
leggings and mocasins, with a dark blue 
blanket. Necklaces, silver armlets, silver 
earrings, and circular plates of silver fas- 
tened on the breast, were the usual orna- 
ments of both sexes. * * * The 
women were taking down the wigwams, 
and, as they uncovered them, I had an 
opportunity of observing the whole inte- 
rior economy of their dwellings. The 
ground within was spread over with mats 
two or three deep, and skins, and blankets, 
so as to form a general couch; then all 
around the internal circle of the wigwam 
were arranged their goods and chattels in 


The Indians who fell under the 


very tidy order ; I observed wooden chests, 
of European make, bags of woven grass, 
baskets and cases of birch bark (called 
mokkuks), also brass kettles, pans, and, 
to my surprise, a large coffee - pot of 
Queen’s metal. When all was arranged, 
and the canoes afloat, the poles of the 
wigwams were first placed at the bottom, 
then the mats and bundles, which served 
apparently to sit on, and the kettles and 
chests were stowed in the middle: the 
old men were assisted by the others in 
the largest canoe; women, children, and 
dogs followed ; the young men stood in 
the stern, with their paddles, as steers- 
men; the women and boys squatted down, 
each with a paddle. With all this weight, 
the elegant buoyant little canoe scarcely 
sank an inch deeper in the water; and in 
this guise, away they glided, with sur- 
prising swiftness, over the sparkling 
waves, directing their course eastward to 
the Manitochin Islands. The whole pro- 
cess of preparation and embarkation did 
not occupy an hour.’’ * 


observation of Mrs. Jamieson were 





chiefly the Ottawas, on the east of Lake Michigan ; Pottowottomics and 
Winnebagos, from the west ; a few Menomonies and Chippewas, from the 
shores north-west ; the occasion of their assemblage being the same with 
all. They were on their way to the Manitoolin Islands, to receive the 
presents annually distributed by the British Government to all those 
Indian tribes who were friendly to us during the war with America. Some 
of them make a voyage of 300 miles to receive a few blankets and kettles, 
coasting along the shores, encamping at night, and paddling all day, from 
sunrise to sunset, living on the fish or game they may meet, and the little 
provision they can carry with them, which consists chiefly of parched 
Indian corn and bears’ fat. Some are out on this excursion during six 
weeks, or more, every year, retiring to their hunting-grounds by the end 
of September, when the great hunting season begins, which continues 
through October and November ; they then return to their villages and 
wintering-grounds. This applies generally to the tribes here, except the 
Ottawas of Arbre Croche, who have a good deal of land in cultivation, and 
are more stationary and civilized than the other Lake Indians. They 
have been, for more than a century, under the care of the French Jesuit 
Missionaries, but do not seem to have made much advance since Henry’s 
time, and the days they were organized under Pontiac. They were 
even then considered superior to the Chippewas and Pottowottomics, and 
more inclined to agriculture. As regards the general success of the Mis- 
sionaries among the Indian Tribes, in inculcating the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, Mrs. Jamieson says, ‘‘ one thing is most visible, certain, and undeni- 
able, that the Roman Catholic converts are in appearance, dress, intelli- 
gence, industry, and general civilization, superior to all the others.’ The 
Roman Catholic Ottowas have built a chapel for their religious services, 
and a house for their priest. Even in their encampment they erected a 
temporary chapel of posts covered with bark, the floor strewed with green 
boughs and seats, and an altar and crucifix at the end. In front a bell was 
suspended on the forked branches of a pine ; here they say mass with every 
1 
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demonstration of piety and decency. The Methodists have two congrega- 
tions ; but the howling and weepign of these Methodist Indians, as they 
lie grovelling on the ground in their religious services, are very striking. 
Mr. Macmurry is the only Missionary of the Church of England, and, with 
all his zeal and his peculiar means of influence and success, it cannot be 
said that he is adequately aided aud supported. ‘‘ The English Church,” 
said one of our most intelligent Indian Agents, ‘either cannot, or will not, 
certainly does not, sow, therefore cannot expect to reap.” The zeal, 
activity, and benevolence of the travelling missionary Elliot, are beyond all 
praise, but his ministry is devoted to the Back Settler more than to the 
Indians. The Roman Catholic Missions have been of all the most active 
and persevering ; next to these the Methodists. The Presbyterian and the 
English Churches have been hitherto comparatively indifferent and negli- 
gent. Mrs. Jamieson was present at a very interesting Council, or Talk, in 
which fifty-four chiefs were present, and no less than two hundred Indians 
round the house ; their dark eager eyes filling up the windows and door- 
ways: all as they came up took her hand, (for the Indians ¢ake hands, but 
do not shake them,) and cried “ Bojou” (i.e.60n jour). Some were strangers; 
some she had seen before ; but all was ease, quiet, and graceful self-pos- 
session ;—a set of more perfect gentlemen in manners she never met with.* 
The object of the Council was to ask if they would consent to receive goods 
instead of dollars, in payment of the pension due to them on the sale of 
their lands, and which by the conditions of the sale was to be paid in 
money. The proposition was very displeasing ; they took their seats on the 
ground, pulled out their tobacco pouches, and lighted their pipes, looking 
grave, dirty, and picturesque: one chief very mach resembled the Mar- 
quess of Wellesley. When their orators pleased them, they exclaimed, 
Hah! and there were some witticisms uttered, which caused a general 
smile, but which were not translated. ‘They evidently considered the 
proposal as a violation of faith ; their refusal was distinct and decided : 
but we suppose the Government proved too strong for them, for there ap- 
peared lately in the Morning Chronicle a paragraph, that the Indians of 
Michigan have committed several murders in consequence of the pay- 
ments due to them on land treaties being made in goods instead of money. 
Mrs. Jamieson says, 
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“The mean petty-trade style in which ner that is incomprehensible to us. We 





the American officials make and break 
their treaties with the Indian is shame- 
ful; the Indians themselves make jests 
on the bad faith of the Big-knives. 
‘My father,’ said a distinguished Pot- 
towottomic chief, ‘you have made se- 
veral promises to your Red Children, 
and you have put the money down upon 
the table ; but as fast as you have put it on 
the top, it slips to the bottom, in a man- 


do not know what becomes of it; when 
we get together and divide it among our- 
selves, it is nothing. There,’ pointing to 
a newspaper that lay on the table, ‘ you 
see that paper on the table before you; it 
is double; you can see what is on the 
upper sheet, but you cannot see what is 
below. We cannot tell how our money 
goes.” 


The Indians are remarkable for preserving inviolate the honour of their 








* It is probable that the present small and separate tribes of Indians may be scat- 
tered relics of some old and civilized nations, which have long perished as a community. 
Other nations like those of Peru and Mexico may have existed ; and it is said that re- 
mains of walls, and inclosed places like camps or towns, have been found, that speak 
the existence of another and superior race; as well asthe burial-places discovered in 
caves. The present tribes appear like fragments split off from a parent body. 


Gent, Mac, Vou. XI. 
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engagements, though we have demoralized them as much as we could, by 
the chicanery of our traders—the immorality of our settlers—and more than 
all by the fire-water—the ardent spirits with which we have bribed them to 
their rain : this is their fatal, irresistible enemy ; many gricvous examples 
(as we have mentioned) of the dreadful effects of which, in reducing them, 
their wives and children to wretchedness, starvation, and death, Mrs, 
Jamieson has recorded ;—we, however, will give a less melancholy anecdote 
on the subject :—a distinguished Pottowottomic warrior presented himself 
to the Indian Agent at Chichago, and observing that he was a very good man, 
very good indeed,—and a good friend to the Long-knives, (the Americans,) 
requested a dram of whiskey. The Agent replied, that he never gave whiskey 
to good men,—good men never asked for whiskey, never drank it ; it was only 
bad Indians who asked for whiskey, and liked to drink it. Then, replied the 








Indian quickly, in his broken English 


‘¢ There is one subject on which all tra- 
vellers in these regions, all who have 
treated of the manners and modes of life of 
the North-west tribes, are accustomed to 
expatiate with great eloquence and indig- 
nation—the treatment and condition of the 
women. The women, they say, are 
drudges, slaves, beasts of burden, victims, 
martyrs, degraded, abject, oppressed ;— 
that not only the cares of the household 
and maternity, but the cares and labour 
proper for the men, fall upon them; and 
they seem to consider no expression of 
disapprobation and even abhorrence too 
strong for the occasion. Under one as- 
pect of the question, all these travellers 
are right; they are right in their esti- 
mate of the condition of the Indian 
squaws,—they are drudges, slaves ; and 
they are right in the opinion that the con- 
dition of the women in any community is 
a test of the advance of the moral and in- 
tellectual cultivation in the community : 
but it is not a test of the virtue and civi- 
lization of the man. In these Indian 
tribes, where the men are the noblest and 
bravest of their kind, the women are held 
of no account, are despised and oppress- 
ed; but it does appear that the wo- 
man among these Indians holds her true 
natural position relatively to the state of 
the man, and the state of society. Take 
into consideration that in these Indian 
communities the task of providing sub- 


“6 me damn rascal ! ”’ 


sistence falls solely and entirely on the 
man. When it is said in general terms 
that the men do nothing but Aunt all day, 
while the women are engaged in perpetual 
toil, this may suggest a deer-stalking ex- 
cursion in the Highlands,—a party of gen- 
tlemen at Melton,—aholidayaffair,—while 
the women must sit at home and sew and 
spin, and cook victuals. But what is the 
life of an Indian hunter? one of incessant, 
almost killing toil, and often danger.* A 
hunter goes out at dawn, knowing that if 
he returns empty, his wife and his little 
ones must sfarve—no uncommon predi- 
cament. He comes home at sunset, spent 
with fatigue, and unable even tospeak. His 
wife takes off his mocassins, places before 
him what food she has, or if latterly the 
chase has failed, probably no food at all, 
or only a little parched wild rice. She 
then examines his hunting pouch, and in 
it finds the claw, or beak, or tongue of 
the game, or other indications by which 
she knows what it is, and where to find it. 
She then goes first and drags it home. 
When he is refreshed, the hunter caresses 
his wife and children, relates the event of 
the chase, smokes his pipe, and goes to 
sleep, to begin the same life on the fol- 
lowing day. When then the whole duty 
and labour of providing the means of sub- 
sistence, ennobled by danger and courage, 
falls on the man, the woman naturally 
sinks in importance, and becomes a de- 








* In an encounter between Waub-ojug and an enormous elk, he had to contend 
with the infuriated animal for his life, for a space of three hours, and the snows were 
stained with his blood and that of the animal for a hundred yards round. At last, while 
dodging the elk round a tree, he contrived to tear off the thong from his mocassin, and 
with it to fasten his knife to the end of a stick, and with this he literally hacked at the 
creature till it fell from loss of blood. Game has become very scarce in the districts 


near the White settlements, and consequently the Indian hunters and their families 
suffer severely :—the beaver has been so persecuted, and his haunts so disturbed, as to 


have changed his instinctive habits, and he has become a so/ifary instead of a gregarious 
animal. 
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pendent drudge: but she is sure of pro- 
tection, sure of maintenance, at least 
while the man has it, sure of kind treat- 
ment, sure that she will never have her 
children taken from her but by death, 
sees none better off than herself, and has 
no conception of a superior destiny. As 
to the necessity of carrying burdens when 
moving the camp from place to place, and 
felling and carrying wood, this is the 
most dreadful part of her lot; and how- 
ever accustomed from her youth to the 
paddle, the axe, and the carrying-belt, it 
brings on internal injuries and severe suf- 
ferings—yet it must be done. Fora man 
to carry burdens, would absolutely inca- 
pacitate him for a hunter, and conse- 
quently from procuring sufficient meat 
for his family ; hence, perhaps, the con- 
tempt with which they regard it; and an 
Indian woman is unhappy, and her pride 
is hurt, if her husband should be seen 
witha load onhis back. This was strong- 
ly expressed by one among them, who 
said, ‘it was unmanly,’ and that ‘ she 
could not bear to see it.’ The two sexes 
are in their natural and true position re- 
latively to the state of society, and the 
means of subsistence. Some writers la- 
ment that the introduction of agriculture 
has not benefited the Indian women, but 
rather added to their toils, as a great pro- 
portion of the hoeing and planting de- 
volves on them; but among the O/towas, 
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where this is the case, the women are 
decidedly in a better state than among the 
hunting Chippewas; they can sell and dis- 
pose of the property raised by themselves, 
and they share in the bargains and busi- 
ness of the tribe; add also, that in the 
division of the money-payments for the 
ceded land, every woman receives her in- 
dividual share. Lewes and Clarke, in ex- 
ploring the Missouri, came upon a tribe of 
Indians who, from local circumstances, 
kill little game and live principally on fish 
and roots, and as the women are equally 
expert with the men in procuring sub- 
sistence, they have a rank and influence 
rarely found among Indians. The females 
are permitted to speak* freely before them, 
to whom, indeed, they sometimes address 
themselves in a tone of authority. With 
regard to female right of property, there 
is no such thing as real property, except 
the hunting grounds or territory, which 
are the property of the tribe. The per- 
sonal property, asthe clothing, mats, cook- 
ing and hunting apparatus, all the interior 
of the wigwam in short, seems to be under 
the control of the woman, and on the 
death of her husband the woman remains 
in the possession of the lodge and all that 
it contains, except the medal, flay, or other 
insignia of dignity, which go to her son. 
The corn she raises, and the maple sugar 
she makes, she can always dispose of as 
she thinks fit—they are hers.” 


Amidst all this drudgery, this exposure of person and ignorance of mind, 





it is pleasing to hear Mrs. Jamieson mention the extreme delicacy and 
personal modesty of the women of these tribes, which may seem strange when 
we see them brought up and living in crowded wigwams, where a whole 
family is herded in a space of a few yards; but the lower class of Irish, 
brought up in their cabins, are remarkable for the same feminine charac- 
teristic ; it is as if true modesty was from within, and could not be defiled. 
Whatever may be in reserve for them, we cannot say, of future blessings 








* This is a solitary instance of the females even appearing in the assemblies or éalks 
of the men. The general morals of the women are infinitely superior to those of the 
men, and, in the midst of the hgrrid cxamples and temptations, their habits are generally 
sober. A clergyman mentioned to Mrs. Jamieson, that he knew in his district but 
two females abandoned to intoxication, and in both instances the cause had been the 
same, an unhappy home and brutal husband. If an Indian woman gives herself to 
a white man, she considers herself henceforth as his wife to all intents and purposes: if 
forsaken by him, she considers herself as injured, not disgraced. Great numbers of 
white settlers along the borders live there with Indian women. Brandt, the Mohawk 
warrior, whom Campbell, in his Gertrude of Wyoming, has called the ‘‘ monster 
Brandt!” but who really was an intelligent personand faithful ally to the British, ‘had,’ 
says our author, ‘intelligence enough to perceive the superiority of the Whites in all 
the arts of life, and was at first anxious for the conversion and civilization of his nation ; 
but I was told by a gentleman who had known him, ¢hat after a visit he paid to 
England this wish no longer existed. He returned to his own people with no very 
sublime ideas either of our morals or our manners, and died in 1807. We may, 


however, flatter ourselves that we are on a par with the United States, when we read 
that there ‘the first public edifice isa coach-house, the second a gaol, then a school, 
but a chapel is the late effect of a mature settlement.” 
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and advancement, but at present the Indian tribes have not received from 
us “ unmixed good.” The Europeans, Mrs. Jamieson says, have injured 
the cause of the Indian women, first by corrupting them,* secondly by 
checking their manufactures. They prepared deer-skins with extraordinary 
skill ; and she has scen dresses of the mountain sheep and young buffalo 
skins richly embroidered, and almost equal in beauty and softness toa 
Cashmere shawl ; but we have taken the work out of their hands, and 
have clothed them in blankets, without teaching them how to weave 
blankets ; we have substituted guns for their bows and arrows—but they 
cannot make guns : for the natural progress of arts and civilization spring- 
ing from within, from their own intelligence and resources, we have 
substituted a sort of civilization from without, foreign to their habits, 
manners, and organisation: we are making paupers of them, and this, by a 
kind of terrible necessity. In the case of these poor savages, we have an 
instance of what might be the dreadful and cruel effects of a rash, penuri- 
ous, and ignorant legislation at home. Some of the economists of our 
Houses of Parliament complained that the presents to the Indians were too 
expensive, and proposed to cut them down, as they have done the maids of 
honor and ladies of the Queen's household. 


‘¢ Surely,’’ says our author, ‘‘they can blankets, perish of cold. Before he is re- 








know nothing of the real state of things 
here. If the issue of the presents from 
our Government were now to cease, I 
cannot think without horror of what must 
ensue; trifling as they are, they are the 
Indian’s -existence. Without the rifle 
he must die of hunger; without his 


duced to this, we should have nightly 
plunder and massacre all along our fron- 
tiers and back settlements ; a horrid bru- 
talising contest, like that carried on in 
Florida, in which the White man would be 
demoralised and the Red man extermi- 
nated.’’ 


Contemplating this sad and melancholy picture, and sorrowing for the 
injuries, the crueltics, and guilt of our countrymen, we may ask, when will 
the Wilberforce of the Indian appear ? 

Let us now turn from the desert and its children to the regions of 
civilised life ; and take a passing glance, for that is all we can, of the state 
of our civil institutions and polity, the fate and fortunes of which have 
been more widely and darkly unrolled, since Mrs. Jamieson’s observations 


were made. 


“‘T made a short excursion through 
Lower Canada, just before the breaking 
out of the last revolt. Sir John Colborne, 
whose mind appeared to me cast in the 
antique mould of chivalrous times, and 
whom I never heard mentioned in the 
province but with respect and veneration, 
was then occupied in preparing against 
the exigency which he afterwards met so 
effectually. I saw, of course, something of 
the state of feeling on both sides, but not 


enough to venture a word on the subject. 
Upper Canada appeared to me loyal in 
spirit, but resentful and repining under 
the sense of injury, and suffering from the 
total absence of all sympathy on the part 
of the English Government, with the con- 
dition, the wants, the feelings, the capa- 
bilities of the people and country. I do 
not mean to say that this want of sympa- 
thy now exists to the same extent as 
formerly; it has been abundantly and 





* “There is an Englishman settled up the Lakes who has a couple of Indian mis- 
tresses. He is a man of noble birth, and writes honourable before his name. He had 
a good fortune and an honourable station in society. The one was wasted in excess, 
the other he disgraced and abandoned. His countenance and whole deportment con- 
veyed an impression of reckless profligacy, folly, weakness, and depravity, inexpressi- 
bly disgusting. I turned from this man to my painted, half-naked Pottowottomic 
with a sense of relief. I would write down the name of this wretched fellow, but that 
perhaps he has some mother or sister to whom he has already caused pain and shame 
enough.’? Whoever he is, he appears to be a complete blackguard. 
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painfully awakened, but it has too long 
existed. In climate, in soil, in natural 
productions of every kind, the Upper 
Province appears to me superior to the 
Lower Province, and well calculated to 
become the inexhaustible timber-yard and 
granary of the mother country. The 
want of a seaport, the want of security 
for property, the general mismanagement 
of the Government lands ; these seemed to 
me the most prominent causes of the physi- 
cal depression of this splendid country, 
while the poverty and deficient education 
of the people, and a plentiful lack of pub- 
lic spirit in those who were not of the 
people, seemed sufficiently to account for 
the moral depression everywhere visible. 
Add a series of mistakes and maladminis- 


Again, speaking more particularly 
located, she says, 


‘‘There reigns here a hateful factious 
spirit in political matters, but for the 
present no public nor patriotic feeling, no 
recognition of general or generous princi- 
ples of policy: as yet I have met with 
none of these. Canada is a colony, not a 
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tration, not chargeable to any individual, 
or any one measure, but to the whole 
tendency of our Colonial Government ; the 
perpetual change of officials, and change of 
measures, the fluctuation of principles, 
destroying all public confidence, and a 
degree of ignorance relative to the country 
itself, not credible except to those who 
have visited it,—add these three things 
together, the want of knowledge, the want 
of judgment, the want of sympathy on the 
part of the Government, how can we be 
surprised at the strangely anomalous con- 
dition of the governed ?—that of a land 
absolutely teeming with the richest capa- 
bilities, yet poor in population, in wealth, 
and energy.’’ 


of Toronto, where the author was 


country; it is not yet identified with the 
dearest affections and associations, remem- 
brances, and hopes of its inhabitants ; it is 
to them an adopted, not a real mother ; 
their love, their pride, are not for poor 
Canada, but for high and happy England.” 


There are Tories, Whigs, and Radicals in Canada, as there are in essence 


in all countries ; the Tories are the descendants of the first settlers who 
fled from the United States at the beginning of the Revolutionary War, 
and were rewarded with grants of land in Canada. They are the in- 
fluential party, and in their hands the Government patronage, the princi- 
pal offices, the sale and grant of lands, have been for a long series of years. 
The Whigs consist of professional men and young men of talent, shut 
out from what they regard as their fair proportion of influence and social 
consideration. The Radicals, whom Mrs. Jamieson says she generally 
hears mentioned as “ those scoundrels,” or ‘those rascals,” are those 
who wish to see Canada erected into a republic, like the United States ; a 
few of them are men of talent and education, but at present they are 
neither influential nor formidable. 


“There is, among all parties, a general as the vest. They bitterly denounce the 


tone of complaint and discontent, a mu- 
tual distrust, a langour and supineness, the 
causes of which I cannot at present under~ 
stand. Even those who are enthusiasti- 
cally British in heart and feeling, who 
sincerely believe it is the true interest of 
the colony to remain under the control of 
the Mother Country, are as discontented 


ignorance of the Cabinet officials at home 
with regard to the true interests of the 
country. They ascribe the want of capi- 
tal for improvement on a large scale to no 
mistrust in the resources of the country, 
but to a want of confidence in the mea- 
sures of the Government, and the security 
of property.’ 


In order to understand the feelings of the people, the distinction between 
the two Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada must be kept in mind. 
The project of uniting them into one Legislature with a central metropolis 
is violently opposed, especially by those whose personal interests would be 
affected by such a change ; and they go so far as to declare that the union 
of the Provinces would absolve a man from his allegiance ; on the other 
hand, the measure has powerful advocates. 
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“Looking,” says Mrs. Jamieson, ‘‘ at 
this magnificent country, and reading its 
whole history, it would seem that the 
political division into five provinces,* each 
with its independent legislature and go- 
vernor, its separate correspondence with 
the colonial office, its local laws and local 
taxation, must certainly add to the amount 


of the colonial patronage, and perhaps 
render more secure the subjection of the 
whole to the British Crown; but may it 
not also have perpetuated local distinctions 
and jealousies, kept alive divided interests, 
narrowed the resources and prevented the 
improvement of the country on a large 
aud general scale.’’ 





The constitution of Upper Canada bears some resemblance outwardly to 
that of the Mother Country. 1st, There is, as head of the Executive, a 
Governor, assisted by an Executive Council chosen by himself. 2ndly, A 
Legislature, composed of a Legislative Council nominated by the Govern- 
ment. 3rdly, A House of Assembly delegated by the people: but then 
all the Provincial Legislature is dependent on the Executive at home. 
When Sir F. Head arrived, the Executive Council addressed a document 
to him, assuming, as a right, precisely the same powers and responsibilities 
as those of the Colonial Ministers at home, alleging that though nominated 
by the Governor, they held themselves responsible to the will of the 
people. To this Sir Francis replied, ‘‘ That though the constitution of the 
Colony resembled, it was not to be considered as identical with, the con- 
stitution of the Mother Country ; that, if the Lieutenant-Governor stood 
in place of the Sovereign, if, like the Sovereign, he could do no wrong, 
then it would be evident that a Ministry, an Executive Council, or some 
other body of men, should be appointed, who might be responsible to the 
country for their conduct ; but this was not the case. ‘The Lieutenant- 
Governor was delegated by the King, not as the representative, but as the 
responsible Minister of the Sovereign, subject to impeachment for neglect- 
ing the interests of the people, and liable to immediate recal ; and that, 
under such circumstances, to render the Lieutenant-Governor responsible 
for the acts of an Executive Council, which was responsible only to the 
people, was a manifest injustice, or useless anomaly.’ The Legislative 
Council varies in number ; at present there are about thirty members : of 
these, twenty-one are Scotch and Canadians, and nine English, Irish, and 
Americans. They are nominated for life by the Governor ; the Speaker is 
the Chief Justice Robinson, a Tory in politics, and a very able and accom- 
plished man. The House of Assembly consists of the delegates of the 
people, the number increasing with the population ; for as soon as the 
number of inhabitants of a town or county amounts to a certain number 
fixed by law, they have the right of choosing one or two representatives 
in Parliament. ‘The House of Assembly consisted, in 1831, of about 
forty members : at present there are twenty-two counties which send each 
two members to Parliament ; three counties which send one member, and 
the four ridings of York and of Lincoln each one member, and seven 
towns each one member, in all sixty-two; of these, forty-four are Con- 
servatives, and cighteen Reformers. The members are paid for their at- 
tendance during the session at the rate of ten shillings a-day. It appears 
that it has become difficult to raise loans, and that individuals do not 
willingly speculate in this country. All the arrangements of our domestic 
policy are suchas to render it diflicult and inexpedient for aliens to buy or 
hold land in this province, and even to British subjects the terms are not so 





* Upper Canada, Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s 
Island. — The division of the Province of Quebec into Upper and Lower Canada took 
place in 1791, and a chartered constitution and a separate Executive and Legislative 
Government were conferred on each province, 
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favourable as in the United States. A bill was brought in for encouraging 
settlers from all parts of the world, permitting aliens to acquire and hold 
lands on easier terms than at present, and to claim the rights of citizenship 
after a three years’ residence. Mr. Prince, who brought in this bill, said, 
“Every one knows well enough, though I am almost ashamed to mention 
it in this place, that countless numbers of German, Swiss, and even British 
emigrants passed during the summer of 1836 through Canada to the western 
parts of the United Slates, and that none could be prevailed upon to stop and 
settle in this province, though the fertility of the lands, and all other natural 
advantages, are confessedly greater here, and the distance saved from 500 to 
700 miles.”* This bill passed the House of Assembly, but was lost in the 
Legislative Council. The fate of Texas was adduced as an example of 
the consequences of suffering foreign capitalists to speculate in the lands of 
Canada; but all agreed that something should be done to attract to the 
province emigrants of a higher grade than the Scotch and Irish paupers, 
who aid but little in developing the immense resources of this magnificent 
country. 

There are not wanting in these volumes other subjects of much interest, 
which we should willingly extract, had we a larger space to spare. The 
visit to Colonel Talbot, and the account of his vast domain and patriarchal 
life, is well described. ‘The “ Big Chief,” for so he is called, bears such a 
resemblance to William the Fourth, as to be identified with him ; as his an- 
cestor, Dick Talbot, Duke of ‘Tyrconnell, did to Louis XIV. Colonel 'Tal- 
bot came out to Canada in 1793 ; soon after obtained a grant of 100,000 
acres of land on the shores of Lake Erie ; on which his settlement was 
founded. Now he possesses 28 townships, about 650,000 acres of land, and 
50,000 inhabitants ; but of his enterprize, his perseverance, the difii- 
culties he overcame, the privations he suffered, the horrors he endured ;— 
of his dislike to females, his avoidance of a wife, 


A Wife! ah! Saint Marie Benedicité! 
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and of the visit of Lord Stanley, who spent some weeks in the distant 
eyrie of this grey old Eagle, our readers will do well to peruse in the 
authentic pages of our female traveller, But there is one topic more on 
which we must touch, and one anecdote we must not omit to make public, 
before we conclude ; in order that our readers may have another example 
before them, and to their own cost, of old Oxenstiern’s saying,—* with 
how little wisdom the affairs of Nations are governed.” 


‘* Of all places I have yet seen in these 
far western regions, Detroit is the most 
interesting. It is, moreover, a most an- 
cient and venerable place, dating back to 
the dark immemorial ages, i. e. almost a 
century and a quarter ago! and having 
its history, antiquities, traditions, and 
heroes, and epochs of peace and war. 
No place in the United States presents 
such a series of events, interesting in 


themselves, and permanently affecting, as 
they occurred, both its progress and 
prosperity. Five times its flag has changed, 
three different sovereignties have claimed 
its allegiance, and since it has been held 
by the United States, its government has 
been thrice transferred ; twice it has been 
besieged by the Indians, once captured in 
war, and once burned to the ground. 
Truly a glowing list of events for a young 





* The number of the emigrants and scttlers who passed through Canada to the 


Western States in 1835 and 1436 has been estimated at 200,000. 


The morality of the 


Canadian population is reckoned frightfully low ; ignorance, recklessness, despondency, 


and drunkennesss seem every where to prevail. 


Drunkenness is nearly universal, 


Men learn to drink, who never drank before, 
And those who always drank, now drink the more. 
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city of a century old! Detroit may 
almost rival her old grandam Quebec, 
who sits bristling defiance on the summit 
of her rocky height in warlike and tragic 
experience. Can you tell me why we 
gave up this fine and important place to 
the Americans, without leaving ourselves 
even a fort on the opposite shore? Dolts 
and blockheads we have been in all that 
concerns the partition and management of 
these magnificent regions. Now that we 
have ignorantly and blindly ceded whole 
countries and millions and millions of 
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neighbours, they say we are likely to quar- 
rel and go to war about a partition line 
through the barren tracts of the East ! 
Well, this is not your affair nor mine,— 
let our legislatures look to it. Colonel 
Talbot told me that when he took a map, 
and pointed out to one of the English 
Commissioners, the foolish bargain they 
had made; the real extent, value and ree 
sources of the countries ceded to the 
United States,—_THE MAN COVERED 
HIS EYES WITH HIS CLENCHED 
HANDS, ANDBURST INTO TEARS!” 





square miles of land and water to our 





NOTES ON BOSWELL’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
(Continued from October Magazine, vol. X. p. 365.) 


P. 353. “ One day, having read over one of his Ramblers, Mr. Langton 
asked him how he liked that paper: he shook his head, and answered ‘ too 
wordy.’ ”’—* Had the celebrated author of the Rambler studied Plato and 
the Nicomachian Ethics with the attention and admiration they deserve, 
and imitated in his excellent didactic essays the pure simplicity of their style, 
that of the English language would have been at this day more chaste and 
elegant ; and in proportion as it would probably have been less sonorous 
and redundant.” See Tatham’s Chart and Scale of Truth, p. 244.—(Bamp- 
ton Lecture.) 

P. 354. “It does not appear that the woman forgiven was Mary Mag- 
dalene.”—Kearney.—Jeremiah Markland says, “ These words, yum) éy 
Ti} wert, Seem to shew that this woman was not Mary the sister of 
Lazarus, who was of Bethany, John xi. 1. ; and could not be called yur) 
éy rij wdédex, if she could ijris jy apaprwXds, which is much to be doubted.” 
Markland’s notes on the words that occur after (v. 4.) #yarnoe odd, are 
worthy of attention, as well as his note on the same construction in 
Maximus Tyrius, p. 254, ed. Reiske. 

P. 366. “ Being asked if Barnes knew a good deal of Greek, he answered, 
‘I doubt, Sir, he was Unoculus inter Czecos.” Bentley said that Barnes 
knew as much Greek as an ‘“ Athenian Cobbler ;”’ meaning that he did not 
know the language critically or accurately, though, probably, well acquainted 
with its vocabulary. 

P. 367. ‘ Nic. Clenardus wrote an account of his Travels in various 
countries in Latin, (Epist. Libri duo, 1536,) a very rare work, of which 
there is a copy in the Bodleian.”—M. This work is not at all rare, we have 
a copy of our own now on the table ; it is very intelligent and amusing. 
Reimann, in his Catalog. Bibliotheca, p. 949, calls the letters “ aureas, 
preclaras.”” See Vogt. Catal. p. 202, and Mylii Bibl. Jenens. p. 138. 
On Clenardus consult Mirai Scriptor. sec. xvi. in Fabricii Bibl. Eccle- 
siastica, p. 146, app. ; also Jugleri Hist. Liter. ii. p. 1611. For a portrait 
of him, see Foppens, Bibliothece Belg. t. ii. p. 903. Clenardus died at 
Grenada, and was buried inthe Alhambra. Mr. Southey, in his Colloquies, 


vol. i. p. 339, says, “ N. Clenardus has left a pleasant picture of a scholar’s 
feelings concerning riches, in the little volume of his letters.” 
Some entertaining extracts might be made from these letters, He at- 
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tributes the longevity of the Mahometans partly to their being without 
lawyers and attorneys. ‘ Cimque sint ferme millia familiarum, tamen nulli 
sunt advocati, procuratores, sollicitores, et id genus homines.” p.50. Again, 
‘Opes perdunt Christiani ligitando, Judzi conviviis festorum, Mauri cele- 
brandis nuptiis.” The passages to which Mr. Southey alludes are at pp. 17, 
18, and 92, 99 of the work. Clenard did not much like the diet at Fez in 
Africa, and says, “ Ego sum tam delicatus, ut malim perdicem unam, quam 
locustas viginti.” His estimate of the morals of Spain and Portugal is not 
very high— Mihi per omnem Hispaniam veré ravdnyos esse Venus ap- 
paret, non minus quam olim celebrabatur apud Thebanos maxime tamen in 
Lusitania, ubi credo monstrum esset covpidios sponsus.”” He writes with 
real feeling and sorrow on the death of Erasmus, the news of which 
reached him in Spain, and on which he composed a poem. His name 
was “ Clegnartz.” 

P. 374. “ Being in company with a gentleman who thought fit to main- 
tain Dr. Berkeley's ingenious philosophy, that nothing exists but as per- 
ceived by some mind; when the gentleman was going away, Johnson said 
to him ‘ Pray, Sir, don’t leave us, for we may, perhaps, forget to think of 
you, and then yon will cease to exist.’” 

Dr. Johnson does not appear to have paid serious attention to Berkeley’s 
curious and important theory ; or to have studied this part of the philoso- 
phy of the human mind in the works of Berkeley and others, with a 
feeling of its due importance Mr. Dugald Stewart observes, that no one, 
perhaps, ever distinguished himself in the study of the mental phenomena, 
who did not begin by doubting of the existence of matter. Perhaps Sir 
James Mackintosh is right when he says, ‘‘ From the refinements of ab- 
stract speculation Johnson was withheld, partly, perhaps, by that repug- 
nance to such subtleties which much experience often inspires, and partly 
also by a secret dread that they might disturb those prejudices in which 
his mind had found repose from the agitations of doubt.” Vide Memoirs, 
vol. ii. p. 171. 

Vor. VIII. p. 31. “ The ‘ Night Thoughts ’ I esteem as a mass of the 
grandest and richest poetry that human genius has ever produced.” This 
is not a very discriminating criticism of Mr. Boswell’s. The ‘ Night 
Thoughts’ contain many very noble sentiments, sublime passages, and 
eloquent expositions of devotional feeling ; many passages also false in taste, 
many turgid in expression, and many flat and feeble in diction. The struc- 
ture of the blank verse is as unscientific and inharmonious as well can be. 
The constant straining after effect is Young's fault—the power of conden- 
sation is his excellence. 

P. 25. “‘ We find Blackmore’s reputation generously cleared by Johnson 
from the cloud of prejudice which the malignity of contemporary wits had 
raised around it.” No one, it is said, is ever written down but by himself. 
Blackmore puffed the clouds of prejudice out of his own mouth, in every 
successive folio he published of dulness and absurdity. Sce extracts from 
his Epics in the Gent. Mag. (Retrospective Review) New Series, Vol. LIL. 
p-51. We much doubt whether Johnson had ever taken the trouble to 
read these Prince Arthurs and Prince Alfreds, or whether he considered 
the incidents in the epic poem of Eliza, “‘ of the devil being caught as a 
spy, having his head shaved and being shut up in the Isle of Wight,”"—as 
invuluerable against “the malignity of contemporary wits.” ‘The defence 
of Blackmore does as much credit to the taste and temper of Johnson as 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XI. Ss 
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the disparagement of Collins and Gray. They are alike not poetical 
portraits, but gross caricatures. It is a curious question why there should 
be so much more error and nonsense in poetical criticism, than in that on 
any other art. What would he thought of an article on the Parthenon, 
or the Resurrection of Lazarus, written in the style of Johnson's criticism 
on Milton and Gray ? 

_ P. 53. Harte’s Gustavus Adolphus. ‘ Poor man ! he left London the day 
of the publication of his book, that he might be out of the way of the great 
praise he was to receive.” ‘* Harte’s Life of Gustavus Adolphus, a wilder- 
ness which no human patience seems enabled to explore, is yet enlivened here 
and there with a cheerful spot where he tells us of some scalade or cami- 
sade, or speculates on troopers rendered bullet proof by magic. His 
chaotic records have, in fact, afforded to our novelist the raw materials of 
Dugald Dalgetty, a cavalier of the most singular equipment of character 
and manners, which, for many reasons, merit study and description.” See 
Life of Schiller, p 162. The following work appears to have been 
unknown to Harte, ‘ Widekindi Historia Belli Suevo- Muscovitici 
Decennalis sub Carolo [X. et Gustavo Adolpho, 4to. Holmiz, 1672.” It 
does not appear in his Jist of the historians. Schiller entertained doubts 
respecting the death of Gustavus ; but see Coxe’s House of Austria, note, 
p. 789. ‘I spent a few hours at Bath with my friend Mr. Harte, Canon 
of Windsor, whose conversation on the subject of husbandry is as full of 
experience and as truly solid as his genuine native humour, extensive 
knowledge of mankind, and admirable philanthropy are pleasing and in- 
structive.” See Six Weeks Tour through England, by the Author of the 
Farmer’s Letters, p. 153 (1768). As a specimen of Harte’s strange 
rambling manner in his entertaining Essays on Husbandry, take the fol- 
lowing, p. 139. 

“Of the advantage of the Fur Trade I shall say nothing, as it is well 
known to every commercial man. Indeed, one great desideratum is here 
wanted, which is to kill the nits that breed in the skias, long after the 
animal is dead to which the skins belong. ‘To get over the last inconve- 
nience may not be difficult (if there were occasion, | think one might 
name a remedy). But to hinder France from being universal mistress 
and arbitress of fashions, language, &c. and disgracing furs as she has 
already done, is a work of labour, perseverance, and spirit. Too much 
time has elapsed : men wear her fetters with pride, and, as they fancy, with 


a becoming grace. 
volentes 
Per populos dat jura, viamque affectat. 





«It was certainly an oversight at the peace of Aix-la-chapelle to give 
up the Roman language, which lay fair, neutral, and common to all Europe, 
and tacitly allow the French language to be the standard language of the 
Western World ; and so much the rather, as it will generally appear from 
History, that the adopting a neighbouring language, paves the way to the 
introduction of a foreign power, sooner or later,’ &c. 

P. 55. “A nobleman wrote a play, called, ‘ Love in a Hollow Tree.’— 
William, first Viscount Grimston.—B.” This play was called ‘“‘ The Law- 
yer’s Fortune, or Love in a Hollow Tree, a Comedy, revised and compared 
with the first edition in 1705.—1736." There were two different 
editions in the same year, with different frontispieces, one with the 
Elephant and one without. The play was written when the author was 
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only thirteen years old and at school. See Baker, Biog. Dram. ii 135 : 
and Swift’s Miscellanies, vol. v. p. 16, (ed. Scott, vol. xiv. p. 341.) 


“‘ The leaden crown devolves on thee, 
Great Poet of the Hollow Tree.” 


And see also vol. vi. p. 10. “This, Iam told, was the very motive that 
prevailed on the author of a play, called ‘ Love in a Hollow Tree,’ to do 
us the honour of a visit, presuming, with very good reason, that he was a 
writer of a superior class.” Again, vol. x. p. 171: ‘‘ Madam, has your 
ladyship read the new play, written by a Lord? It is called Love ina 
Hollow Tree.”—* No, Colonel.""—‘* Why then your ladyship has one plea- 
sure to come.”—Polite Conservation, D. 1.—‘‘ Bab, I will write on : Ogilby, 
Blackmore, and my Lord Grimstone have done the same before me.” 
Lord Orrery, v. Swift’s Letters, vol. xiii. p. 326. See also the note to 
Dr. King’s poem, called the Art of Cookery, and the Tatler, vol. i. p. 125. 
The edition above mentioned was privately printed, at the expense of 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, at a time when Lord Grimstone was can- 
didate for the borough of St. Alban’s It was bought up and suppressed by 
his lordship. No one has noticed the two separate editions. In act iii. 
sc. 1, there is an allusion to Pope.—‘ Besides, one of the best poets is 
such a damnable bitter hater of the clergy and women, that he can 
scarcely say anything but he inust mingle a little of his gall with it; so 
that his very lampoons libel himself.” 

P. 90. Of the Heroic Epistle, Mr. Croker says, “‘ there can be no 
doubt that it was the joint production of Mason and Walpole: Mason 
supplying the poetry, and Walpole the points.’—That Mason wrote the 
poetry, there can be no doubt; but I do not know on what authority the 
points are attributed to Walpole. Mason, in the latter part of his life, 
was a very sour whig; his dislike of Johnson boils over in his Life of 
Whitehead 

P. 126. * Novum frigus”’ is not a very classical expression for a “ fresh 
cold:” ‘ Nova febris accessio would have been better. Horace, indeed, 
has (Sat. i. 1. 8,) ‘* tentatum frigore corpus.” 

P. 145. Viscount Montagu was not, as Mr. Croker says, drown 
Schaffhausen, which fall no one could have attempted with a boat, but 
at Lanterbrun, some miles Jower down. 

P. 146. “ Dr. John Jortin, a voluminous and respectable writer on 
general subjects, as well as an eminent divine.—Croker.”’ This is rather 
vague and unsatisfactory ; Jortin distinguished himself as a theologian 
and critic. For his character as a Divine, read what Rev. Prof. Rose says 
of him in his Divinity Lecture at Durham, 1824, p. 56:—“ Jortin was one 
of the class called liberal and candid divines. ‘There was a considerable 
class of those persons in the course of the last century,—to the singular 
injury of the church and the country: of this school came Jortin; and 
to me he seems to unite every quality which ought to have forbidden his 
ever touching the pen of an historian. It would be enough to mention, 
when we consider the high moral qualities which an historian ought to 
possess, that there is nothing coarse and loathsome on which he does not 
dwell with the greatest pleasure, and that his language is throughout offensive 
and vulgar to the greatest degree. It might be enough, when we consider 
how large a grasp an historian ought to be able to take, that Jortin had 
but one commonplace view, which is repeated ten thousand times over, 
viz. that heretics were always right, or at least excellent people ; that they 
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who opposed them were always in the wrong, or at least bigots and 
tyrants, who put down argument by force. * * * One might, how- 
ever, endure this with some forbearance, but there are a few graver 
charges behind. If Gibbon is a book likely to injure Christianity in a 
young mind, Jortin will do him ten thousand times more harm. Gibbon's 
iusinuations are so covered and veiled, that it often requires a long sight 
and large view to understand all their malevolence and mischief ; Jortin’s 
sneer is open, plain, and perfectly intelligible. [t is true that Jortin’s 
sneer is not against Christianity itself, but against particular persons 
whom he chooses to think bad Christians; but how can Christianity 
itself escape in the mind of a young and careless reader, when the words 
which denote its highest and best qualities are always joined with conduct 
either disgraceful and odious, or ridiculous and contemptible >? What 
notion can be formed by a young reader who finds in every page an 
account of pious knavery, and godly knavery, and political godliness, and 
crazy piety, and frantic enthusiasm ; except this, that the profession of 
piety is usually made by hypocritical or weak men? ‘This alone would 
be sufficient to condemn Jortin finally and hopelessly. He who could 
write all this as he does, could have no real notion what the Gospel 
really is, and consequently he cannot wish that others should know ; but, 
besides this, there is not a holy or wholesome emotion that Jortin does 
not condemn. But, last of all, certainly not least, perhaps greatest, 
Jortin had no love for human nature. He had that knowledge of it 
which some call a knowledge of human nature; i.e. the knowledge 
which Voltaire and Rochefoucauld had—the knowledge of whatever is 
petty and mean and selfish—the shrewdness to perceive, and the humour 
to set it in a ridiculous light; but the depths of the heart neither be nor 
they ever could see. The moral depravity of the one, and the cold heart 
of the other, alike prevented them from seeing what strength the human 
heart, when purified and exalted by God’s grace and spirit, has,—what it 
can do, and what it can endure ;—from sympathising with its bold struggles 
and its patient endurance.—Such was Jortin as an historian, and I could 
hardly describe a good church historian better than by saying, that he 
ought to be exactly what Joriin was not.” 

Now add the concurrent testimony of Mr. Evans, in his eloquent Bio- 
graphy of the Early Church, p.7. (Theological Library.) ‘* The spirit 
of Jortin’s remarks on Ecclesiastical History cannot be too severely con- 
demned. ‘The flippancy and heartless sneer of Voltaire ill accord with the 
character of a Christian divine, and the unfeeling banter of Gibbon 
should not have found a precedent in the work of a Boylean Lecturer.” 
See also Mr. Stebbing’s History of the Church, vel. i. p. 236: “It is the 
fault almost uniformly committed by Jortin in his remarks on Ecclesias- 
tical History, to lose sight of the use of traditions in this respect.” 
Jortin was, however, a very good and accurate scholar, an ingenious 
critic, and a very elegant Latin poet. This is his true praise. Dr. Parr's 
elaborate character of him in the Warburtonian Tracts, like most of the 
Doctor's eulogies, is wanting in that moderation and accurate estimate of 
merits and defects, which could alone give it real value. Of the Life of 
Erasmus by Jortin, Mr. Coleridge thus writes: “ Every scholar well read 
in the writings of Erasmus and his contemporaries, must have discovered 
that Jortin had neither collected sufficient nor the best materials for his 
work, and perhaps from that very cause he grew weary of his task before he 
had made a full use of the scanty materials which he had collected.’ Vide 
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Friend, vol. i. p. 226 ; see also on the same book, H. Walpole’s Letters to 


Lord Hertford, p. 250, 252. 


As we bid farewell to Jortin, we take the 


opportunity of asking any of our learned readers, — Who wrote the notes to 
Spenser, which were sent without name to the Editor of Jortin's Tracts (ed. 
1790,) and which reach from p. 286 to p. 306 of the first volume 2 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON CERTAIN SUPPOSED DRUIDICAL 
REMAINS IN THE COUNTY OF YORK. 


Mr. Ursan, Huddersfield, Dec. |. 

IN many of your former Numbers, 
the attention of your readers has been 
drawn to the subject of Druidism, and 
the investigation of the numerous in- 
teresting relics usually ascribed to 
the Druids, in different parts of the 
Island. I am now induced to call 
their attention to some works of this 
kind in this part of the kingdom, 
which have survived the lapse of ages, 
though many have fallen under the 
destructive ravages of time, and the 
yet more destructive hand of vio- 
lence. It must be regarded as highly 
desirable to rescue from oblivion the 
little that now remains of these pri- 
meval works, and if (as appears 
probable) they are doomed to further 
destruction, from agricultural innova- 
tion, or other causes, still let it be re- 
served for your pages to transmit to 
posterity some account of these me- 
morials of the primitive faith of our 
forefathers. Another reason, also, 
which has influenced me in the se- 
lection of this subject, is the contigu- 
ity of (what was within the memory 
of man) a rocking-stone, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the site of the ancient 
Cambodunum, and which appears to 
me, in some measure, to account for 
the choice of such a spot for the es- 
tablishment of a Roman town, as it 
is clearly shewn to have been one of 
the first objects of these conquerors 
to uproot the religion of the vanquish- 
ed Britons ; for, so long as the Druids 
retained their influence, they had no- 
thing to expect but continued revolt. 
Tacitus, in describing the conquest of 
Anglesey, says, ‘‘ the island fell, and 
a garrison was retained to keep it in 
subjection. The religious groves dedi- 
cated tosuperstition and barbarous rites 
were levelled to the ground. In these 
recesses the natives imbued their hands 
with the blood of their prisoners.” 
The rocking-stone in the neighbour- 





hood of Huddersfield is surrounded 
by a large tract of moorland, which 
retains the British appellation of Chat 
or Coit or Wood Moss, affording a suf- 
ficient proof that this part of the 
country was part of an immense wood, 
and probably continued so till nearly 
the time of the Norman Conquest. 
Within the memory of man, immense 
trunks of trees have been found in this 
heathy tract. But before I proceed to 
the more immediate object of this 
essay, permit me to caution your 
readers against a mistake which has 
not unfrequently been made, in consi- 
dering all bason-like cavities in rocks 
as the work of art, whereas such ap- 
pearances have been seen where there 
is not the least vestige of Druidical 
occupancy. Every one, in the least 
conversant with Geology, has repeat- 
edly noticed such partial excavations 
in rocks of a certain description, arising 
solely from a slight partial decomposi- 
tion of the rock, and a gradual lodge- 
ment of water. Sometimes the whole 
surface of a rock from this cause will 
present a honeycomb appearance, 
or is worked into small basins. 

The size and shapes of these cavities 
vary according to the nature of the 
rock ; but in the hardest rocks, there is 
reason to believe that, where oncethere 
is a breach in the surface capable of re- 
taining water, decomposition proceeds, 
which may in the lapse of centuries 
produce circular or elliptical cavities, 
such as have been mistaken for the 
work of art. The moors bordering on 
the vale of Todmorden present to the 
view vast assemblages of massy rock, 
and among these we find one perhaps 
resembling a pillar, another a crom- 
lech ; yet on a careful examination of 
these wild disorderly masses, it is im- 
possible to doubt, that, with respect to 
many at least, they are the work of 
nature. It is easy to be led away by 
a warm imagination to conjure up 
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ideal phantasies ; but though it is ex- 
ceedingly probable that this romantic 
spot was the resort of our Druidical an- 
cestors, yet there is hardly a single rock 
that can with anything like certainty be 

ronounced the work of art. It is not 
improbable, I admit, that some of them 
may have undergone some artificial 
change, in which case the marks of the 
iron instrument are obliterated by the 
lapse of ages ; but, if that is the case, 
the workmanship was of a rude na- 
ture, such as might have been excer- 
cised in the infancy of society. The 
marks of the iron instrument are still 
visible in the knobs and cavities of the 
trilithons at Stonehenge.* Some per- 
forations, that are said to have been 
visible in many of the stones at Tod- 
morden, seem to countenance the posi- 
tion that they were designed for the 
performance of some superstitious rite. 
The pillar in the earliest times was a 
stone no larger than what a man 
might carry to its destined spot, as in 
Jacob’s Bethel,and the Gilgal of Joshua; 
yet stones that one man could carry 
to any place, and another might carry 
away, we find undisturbed for ages. 
This shews that the practice was a ge- 
neral one, and of long standing. It in- 
dicates, too, the inviolable sanctity at- 
tached to such pillars. But in time 
the larger pillars came into use, as in- 
dicative of a higher degree of dignity. 
Thus the pillar near the oak at She- 
chem, in the vicinity of which the 
Israelites were assembled by Joshua, 
is noticed as a great stone; + and the 
altar erected by the tribe of Reuben 
and of Gad on the banks of Jordan, 
is said to be ‘‘a great altar to see to.” 
The groups of stones set up by the 
Israelites were twelve in number, ac- 
cording to the number of their tribes, 
whereas those of the Canaanites were 
not confined to that number. The 
pillars and altars erected by the Pa- 
triarchs were dedicated to the service 
of Jehovah, but those by the Canaan- 
ites were devoted to idol worship, and 
their altars erected to Baal. In this 
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island there are still standing rude 
pillars, some of stupendous size. 
There is one of this class at Rudstone, 
in this county. Whether it is so called 
from the colour of the stone, (for it 
bears noresemblancetoacross—Saxon, 
rod,) or what seems to me more pro- 
bable, fromthe Hebrew word 7114, which 
signifies the same as Baal, i.e. a ruler, 
it is not possible to decide. But cer- 
tain it is, that the Phoenician merchants 
who traded in this island, contributed 
to establish the worship of Baal, though 
it is extremely probable that the wor- 
ship of the Sun was one of the earliest 
forms of idolatry in the infancy of 
most nations. The intercourse be- 
tween Britain and Tyre, and the Ty- 
tian colonies of Carthage and Tar- 
shish, had continued during so many 
ages, that the religion of Britain ac- 
quired a gradual resemblance to that 
of Canaan. This supposition is 
strengthened by comparing the idola- 
trous rites of both countries, by their 
sepulchres, and by the fragments of the 
Punic language still extant. As, how- 
ever, I shall revert to this portion of 
the subject in a future part of this es- 
say, I will now proceed to notice other 
reputed seats of Druidical worship. 
The well-known Brimham Rocks, in 
this county, probably owe their extra- 
ordinary aspect to some convulsion of 
nature; but it is quite clear, that either 
the Druids, or some earlier occupants, 
availed themselves of these stupendous 
works of nature for the performance 
of their superstitious rites. In the 
Cannon Rocks (as they are called) 
there are various perforations, through 
which it is supposed the priests deliver- 
ed their oracular responses. There are 
here, also, a great number of tumuli 
spread over the ground, resembling 
those at Stonehenge, which is not 
the case at Todmorden, and some of 
the immense rocksvibrate upon a pivot, 
like the logan stones of Cornwall. Mr. 
Hargrave, the historian of Knaresbo- 
rough, mentions a Rock Idol, 46 feet 
in circumference, which rests on a 





* From the circumstance of the stones at Stonehenge being wrought with a tool, (a 
defilement prohibited by the Hebrew Lawgiver, and never instanced in the Druidical 
remains,) does it not seem likely that Stonehenge is not of a like nature, or for the 
same object, as the rude unhewn rocks and pillars erected as places of worship in so 
many spots? Some of the Todmorden rocks resemble pillars of the latter description. 


t+ Joshua, xxiv. 26. 
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pedestal of only one foot by two feet 
seven inches. Though no tree is to 
be seen within half a mile of the 
place, yet, on digging among these 
rocks, roots and trunks of oaks, and 
other trees, have been found. This 
circumstance harmonizes exactly with 
our views of Druidical worship, for it 
is asserted by Pliny, in speaking of the 
Druids, ‘‘ Jam per se roborum eligunt 
lucos, neque ulla sacra sine ed fronde 
conficiunt.”” 

The question whether those ancient 
oracles of stone, attributed to the 
Druids, were, or were not surrounded 
with woods and groves, has undergone 
much discussion; but, if Pliny’s autho- 
rity is to be relied upon, it is clear that 
the oak was an essential feature in all 
their religious ceremonies. It was an 
article in the Druidical creed, ‘‘ That 
it was unlawful to build temples to the 
Gods, or to worship them within walls 
and under roofs.”” All their places of 
worship, therefore, were in the open 
air, and generally on eminences, from 
whence they had a full view of the 
heavenly bodies, to whom much of 
their adoration was directed. To 
prevent intrusion from unhallowed 
feet, they made chuice of the deepest 
recesses of groves and woods for their 
sacred places; in this respect resem- 
bling the Hebrew Patriarchs, who seem 
to have entertained an almost equal 
veneration for the oak. We are told 
in the history of the Jewish Kings, 
that Josiah, zealous in the worship of 
the true God, went about to reform 
the Israelites, who had fallen into the 
idolatrous practices of their Canaan- 
itish neighbours, that he destroyed 
the groves, the temples, and the high 
places, that were before Jerusalem, and 
onthe right-hand of the Mount of 
Corruption, which King Solomon had 
built for Ashtoreth, the idol of the 
Sidonians, &c. &c. 

The next example of reputed Druidi- 
cal remains in this county, which I 
shall describe, is to be found in Sad- 
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dleworth. There is a lofty hill, called 
by the neighbouring people Pots and 
Pans. Upon its summit are abundance 
of craggy stones scattered upand down, 
which, when viewed from the East, 
look like the foundation or ruins of 
some stupendous fabric. One of these 
stones, or rather two of them, closely 
joined together, is called the Pancake. 
It has upon its surface four basins hol- 
lowed in the stone, the largest, being 
nearly in the centre, is capable of hold- 
ing eight or ten gallons; but it is not 
possible to ascertain whether these 
hollows are artificial or natural. This 
stone is about seventy-six feet in cir- 
cumference ; another long uneven hole 
upon this stone is called Robin Hood’s 
bed. A little westward of this is 
another stone, about twenty feet in 
height, and about fifty-six feet in cir- 
cumference at the base, but much nar- 
rower at the top, from whence proceed 
irregular flutings or ridges down one 
side, of about two feet long, by some 
supposed the effect of time, and by 
others the workmanship of art. More 
westward, and nearer the valley of 
Greenfield, the ground is called Alder- 
man’s, and overlooks that valley, op- 
posite to a large and high rock called 
Alphian. Upon the level of this ground 
is a fissure in the earth, about twelve 
or fourteen yards long, each end ter- 
minating in a cavernous hole in the 
rock, one of which is capable of ad- 
mitting dogs, foxes, or sheep, the other 
large enough to receive men. Neither 
of these caverns has been thoroughly 
explored by any one within memory.* 
One person who went into the larger 
with a light, returned, after having 
gone down a sloping descent of about 
sixty yards. Tradition says, into the 
other hole, once went a dog in full 
chace after a fox, but neither of them 
ever returned. Similar stone basons 
have been found upon the common, 
some miles distant, and in their neigh- 
bourhood a stone celt. It was con- 
jectured by the gentleman to whom I 





* This is an extract from an account of these rocks written fifty years ago. 





Since 


that time demolition has been at work, and what time has spared has been wantonly 
injured. Many of these large and ponderous stones have been removed by crows and 


levers, for the purpose of trying how far they would tumble. 


Thus we find the 


hand of violence, uniting with the devouring teeth of time, determined scarcely to leave 
one stone upon another upon this once sacred ground. 
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am indebted for this account, that the 
large upright stone, about twenty feet 
in height, was an idol once here wor- 
shipped; around it are many very 
large stones, lying in all directions. 
Probably the form of the stone was 
not unlike the Pheenician pillars before 
alluded to. There were holes in the 
stone, that countenanced the supposi- 
tion that it was used for the purpose 
of Pagan deception. At Mow Cop 
also is a rude upright pillar, called 
the Old Man at Mow, and believed by 
the country people to have been an 
idol, once the object of worship. It is 
needless to add that the British word 
Maen signifies a stone, and that the 
prefix ‘“‘old, or elder,” is merely a 
Saxon epithet to denote its antiquity. 
As for the large and high rock now 
called Alphian, I suppose it to be of 
Hebrew or Pheenician origin, viz. from 
bs Deus, and 7D a hill, or a hill 
idol, dedicated to the worship of the 
Sun. For Servius, speaking of Belus 
the Pheenician, affirms, “all in those 
parts (about Phoenicia) worship the 
Sun, who in their language is called 
Hel;” and again he says, ‘‘ God is 
called Hal in the Punic or Carthagi- 
nian tongue.” The first day of May 
was a great annual festival observed 
by the Druids in honour of the Sun. 
On this day prodigious fires were kin- 
dled in all their sacred places, and on 
the tops of all theircairns, and many 
sacrifices were offered to that glorious 
luminary, which now began to shine 
upon them with great warmth and 
lustre. Of this festival, there are still 
some vestiges remaining both in Ire- 
land and in the Highlands of Scotland, 
where the first of May is called Beltein, 
or the fire of Bel. 

In various parts of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, there are large rocks, 
some of acurious shape, to which tra- 
dition has assigned extraordinary 
sanctity ; but as mankind in all ages 
have been swayed with the love of the 
marvellous, it is probable that many 
of these traditions have no «better 
foundations than the fears or supersti- 
tious credulity of the inhabitants. Yet, 
if we reject every instance of this sort 
where positive evidence is not attaina- 
ble,such scepticism would invalidate the 
truth of many circumstances which we 
have been accustomed to regard as in- 

3 


dubitable facts. Among the number 
of these curious remains in this neigh- 
bourhood, I shall briefly record a few 
of the more prominent instances; and 
in doing so it is necessary to remind 
the reader, that the innovations of the 
last century have done more to destroy 
these venerable remains than twice 
ten hundred years before. 1 have 
already alluded to the celebrated rock- 
ing-stone which forms the boundary 
betwixt the two townships of Golcar 
and Slathwaite, and which has from 
the earliest ages given the name of 
Holystone to the adjacent moor. This 
stone is ten feet and a half long, con- 
taining nearly six cubits, druidical 
measure, nine feet four or five inches 
broad, containing nearly five cubits, 
and five feet three inches thick, an- 
swering to three cubits, or thereabout. 
Its weight is above 18 tons. Like other 
rocking-stones, it rests on so smalla 
pedestal, that at one particular point 
it may be made to rock, thongh it sus- 
tained some damage many years ago 
from the wanton interference of some 
masons, who endeavoured to throw it 
from its centre, in order to discover 
the principle on which so large a 
weight was made to move. It is said 
also, that sometime during the last 
century, a large mass of this rock was 
broken off, and used for the purposes 
of masoury. There is a spring of 
water near this rock, and a passage 
underneath the rock, which, if cleared, 
is said to be large enough to admit the 
body of a man, through which the 
water flows, and where the timid hare 
sometimes flies for shelter. The earliest 
records relating to this district, give us 
to understand that this spot has been 
regarded as sacred, and the rock itself 
to have given name to the adjacent 
township (Godleyscar, corrupted into 
Golcar). How far this is true, some 
future investigations may probably 
elicit, but it is not improbable, that if 
this rock be (as is supposed) a Druidi- 
cal remain, the first converts to Christi- 
anity in this part of the district may 
have received the rite of baptism at the 
contiguous spring; and, that before 
edifices of public worship were known 
in this district, the primitive Christians 
assembled here on stated occasions, to 
celebrate a more costly sacrifice than 
the blood of beasts, and to sing the 
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wonders of Redeeming love. * It has 
before been stated, that this rocking- 
stone is close to the site of the ancient 
Cambodunum. In digging for fence 
stone (in the eald fields, as they are 
called) a long range of foundations of 
buildings was lately laid bare, which 
were surrounded with charcoal and 
ashes; and among the ruins a 
large quantity of loose stones, that 
had undergone the action of fire, 
was discovered. I observed the 
same appearance on former occa- 
sions, when the ground was opened 
(as it often is for repairing the neigh- 
bouring fences), and the conviction is 
complete in my mind, that this once 
important town was destroyed by fire, 
probably either by the Saxons or the 
Danes. Though many Roman roads 
diverge from it, yet its destruction 
was so complete, that no record of it 
is to be found in Domesday Book. It 
may perhaps contribute to strengthen 
the probability, that the rocking-stone 
en Holystone Moor was a Druidical 
remain, when [ state that, on exploring 
the soil below the foundations of the 
walls of the Roman town, I succeed- 
ed in discovering several adder beads, 
as they are called, glazed with blue, 
and furrowed in the sides. If these 
are (as they are reputed to be) Dru- 
idical amulets, such a fact would go 
far to shew, that this settlement was 
occupied by the Britons before the 
time of the Roman Conquest, and that 
it was the scene of Druidical rites 
and ceremonies. Following the tract 
of the Roman road, which passes 
through the township of the Backis- 
land, we fall in with other rocky ap- 
pearances, that are considered indica- 
tive of Druidical occupancy. Of this 
kind is a ring of stones, called the 
Wolf-fold. The stones of this circle 
are not erect, but lie in a confused 
heap, like the ruins of a building, and 
the largest may have been taken away. 
It is but a few yards in diameter, and 
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gives the name of Ringstone+ Edge to 
the adjacent moor. I should be more 
disposed to ascribe a judicial than a 
religious character to these stones, if 
indeed they are Druidical. The judi- 
cial application of such circles corre- 
sponds with the practice recorded in 
Scripture. Samuel took a circuit 
yearly to Bethel, the pillar that Jacob 
erected to Gilgal, the circle that 
Joshua ordered to be made, and to 
Mizpeh, and judged Israel in all that 
place. Remains of such circles are 
found in Denmark, and one styled 
Dom or Doomrings. There is a circle 
of this sort in Oxfordshire, called Roll- 
right, or circle of justice. Not far 
from Ringstone Edge is a parcel of 
rocks, on a common called Whole or 
Holystone Moor. These stones, which 
were in general about five or six feet 
in height above ground, and about six 
feet in circumference, were perforated 
at about three feet from the ground by 
a round hole, sufficient to admit a 
common-sized hand. These were un- 
doubtedly the work of art, and were 
(as has before been conjectured) con- 
nected with some idolatrous rites and 
ceremonies of primitive times. In 
Rishwortht{ (not far from the above) 
is a group of stones, laid seemingly one 
upon another to the height of several 
yards, which retains the name of 
Rocking-stone. Tradition says that 
it once would rock, but that quality is 
lost. Though the surrounding district 
is at the present day wild and waste, 
yet there is reason to believe that in 
early ages it was a place of some cele-~ 
brity, for we find even yet remaining 
vestiges of the foundation of a large 
building, not far from the above rock- 
ing-stone, by a place called Castle 
Dean, an appellation which has in- 
duced some to suppose that it was at 
one time a place of strength. I do not 
find however any Roman road leading 
to it. It is more probable that it was 
a place of importance at a period an- 





* As the Jews after their conversion to Christianity, in the days of the Apostles, 
still retained an attachment to their accustomed ceremonies, so we are told that the 
Britons after their conversion to Christianity still had a veneration for the pillar and 
the cromlech, and preferred performing their worship at those places, which accounts 
for the practice in Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland. Wn 

+ Ringstone, in some old writings called Rinstone, from which it has been supposed 
to derive its name from its Runic origin ; but it is quite clear that, in the earliest ages, 
a mystical importance was connected with this stone circle. 

t Vide History of Halifax, Watson, Crabtree. 
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terior to the Roman Conquest, as the 
name by which this place is known is 
Bod or Booth Dean, which are words 
of British origin. The word Dean 
may be a corruption from the British 
name for a wood, viz. Arden, as 
there is sufficient evidence that it once 
was woody, though there is not a tree 
or a bush to be seen at the present day, 
for the mosses hereabouts, that are 
cut into for fuel, are full of the re- 
mains of trunks of trees. As this in- 
teresting place, however, has not been 
examined with the attention it de- 
serves, it is to be hoped that some 
future discoveries may tend to throw 
some light upon the question. The 
great variety of immense and curious 
rocks spread over the common, make 
it not impossible that it was a scene of 
idol worship, by the Druids or some 
early race of idolaters, in this part of 
the kingdom. I must not omit also 
to mention a rude stone pillar near 
six feet high in Sowerby, of which 
tradition gives various accounts. There 
is also in Warley what resembles an 
altar, the height of which on the west 
side is about three yards and a half. 
It is a huge piece of rock, with cavi- 
ties resembling rock basons, whether 
artificial or natural is difficult to de- 
cide. At ashort distance from it is 
a rocking-stone, thrown from its cen- 
tre. Round the pedestal which sup- 
ports it there is a passage, which from 
every appearance seems to have been 
formed by art. At the distance of 
about half a mile from this huge rock, 
are or were the remains of a cairn, 
which for centuries has been called by 
the country people the Sleepy Low; 
and, as usual, tradition has handed 
down its store of legendary wonders 
to account for the singular appearance 
which this district presents. There 
are many other remains of a similar 
description in various parts of the 
parishes of Halifax and Huddersfield 
well worthy of further investigation, 
as affording decisive vestiges of the an- 
cient Britons, as well as marks of 
Druidical occupancy. Besides the very 
names of the hills and streams, in the 
sequestered parts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, are such as to indicate 


their Celtic origin; and indeed the 
numerous brass celts, arrow heads of 
flint, and battle-axes, discovered from 
time to time in this mountainous dis- 
trict, sufficiently point it out as the 
favourite resort of our primitive fore- 
fathers. 

I have stated, in the course of this 
essay, some reasons that induce me to 
believe that the religion of the Ancient 
Britons borrowed some of its super- 
stitions from the idolatrous Canaanites. 
Pliny states it as his opinion, that 
Druidism derived its origin from Per- 
sia, and there is certainly a striking 
resemblance in some of their ceremo- 
nies. But that the Britons worshipped 
the idols of the Old Testament, will, I 
think, appear evident from the prayer 
of Boadicea, Queen of the Britons, 
when she began the famous battle. 
She prayed thus ‘‘ O, Astarte, protec- 
tress of woman, I invoke thee!” Now 
this goddess Astarte is the very same 
idol which King Solomon in his 
dotage and his wives worshipped, 
which idol the Holy Scriptures call 
Ashteroth, the abomination of the Si- 
donians. In Gibson’s Camden, we 
have Mogon,* the idol of the Bri- 
gantes, alluded to, on the authority of 
an altar found in Cumberland. Now 
we find the god Mogon one of the 
idols mentioned in the Old Testament, 
and thus the Brigantes (of whose terri- 
tory Yorkshire was a part), worshipped 
the same idol that is mentioned in the 
book of Numbers. ‘‘ The children of 
Reuben built Nebi and Baal Magon.” 
The idolatrous temple (of which re- 
mains are still extant) at Abury in 
Wiltshire, is considered by the most 
learned writers to have derived its 
name from a Hebrew word, signifying 
the material Heavens. Near this 
great temple, on an adjoining hill, 
was formerly a double circle of stones, 
which represented the head of the ser- 
pent, and the hill still retains the 
name of Hak-pen, i.e. the Snake's 
Head. Every one knows that Bethel 
in the Old Testament signifies the 
House of God. It was first used by 
Jacob, ‘‘ who took the stone that he 
had put for his pillows, and set it up 
for a pillar, and poured oil on the top 





* Deo Mogonti, found inscribed on a Roman altar in one of the stations in the 
mountainous parts of Cumberland. 
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of it; and he called the name of that 
place Bethel.” 

This name was adopted by the Phe- 
nicians, with a small dialectic change 
from Bethel to Bothel, of which there 
is an instance in Cornwall, for some 
pillars erected in that part of Britain 
by the Pacenician miners still retain 
the name of Bothel; and on account of 
an oak near the spot, the place is 
called Bothel-ac, a compound of the 
British name of the stones and the 
Saxon name for the oak. 

The worship of Baal seems to have 
been introduced among the idolatrous 
Britons, if the learned Selden is right 
in his interpretation of the word Be- 
lisama found on a Roman altar in 
Whalley. He is in my opinion cor- 
rect in deriving it from the He- 
brew word cornwndya, which signi- 
fies Queen of Heaven, as it is translated 
in Jeremiah* and other parts of the 
Old Testament. Philo-Biblius in- 
forms us, that the Syrians and Ca- 
naanites lifted up their hands to Baal 
Samen, the lord of Heaven, under 
which title they worshipped the Sun, 
“* ovpavov Kupiov Baadoapny kadovrtes.”” 
I have before endeavoured to explain 
the etymology of the name given to 
some supposed Druidical remains in 
Saddleworth, which, if correct, shews 
thatthe Sun was, under different names, 
more generally worshipped in Britain 
than any other of their numerous de- 
ities. The word Alphions, however, 
the name of the Saddleworth rocks in 
question, bears a strong resemblance 
to the epithet Adgewoma given to Di- 
ana, when speaking of a grove watered 
by the Alpheus, which river Piutarch 
makes one of those who derived their 
race from the Sun.¢ At Castlestead in 
Cumberland, a small altar to Belatu- 
cader is another instance of the wor- 
ship of Baal in Britain, for it is de- 
rived from the compounds Baal and 
Cadr, the latter a British word im- 
plying valiant, or invincible, meaning 


therefore ‘the invincible or omnipo- 
tent Baal.” { It appears from this 
altar, as well as that with the god 
Mogon inscribed on it, that the Ro- 
mans were in the habit of adopting 
the deities of the conquered provinces, 
and altars were accordingly dedicated 
to several local deities. The remains 
of the Druidical rites were longest pre- 
served from extirpation in the desert 
and mountainous parts of the country, 
and there we find those dedications 
by the Romans, which clearly express 
an adoption of the deities worshipped 
by the inhabitants. It is singular 
also that the worship of the Sun 
should have been so universally adopt- 
ed, that the Romans themselves dedi- 
cated altars to Mithras, and to the Sun 
itself. We have an altar of this kind 
found in Cumberland, with this in- 
scription: ‘*‘ Deo soli Mithrae.”’§ 

Mithras was the well-known Per- 
sian name given to fire and the Sun. 
Thus it is evident that fire rites and 
worship of the Sun were adopted both 
by the native Britons and their conquer- 
ors. There are other innumerable proofs 
from the remains of altars, mounds of 
earth, stone pillars, &c. as well as 
from the names of hills, promontories, 
and rivers, which indicate an Oriental 
origin. 

But I must hasten to a conclusion, 
after having drawn so largely on the 
patience of your readers. There is so 
much to attract the lover of re- 
searches into the events of past ages, 
especially of the primeval times of 
our own country, that the very dif- 
ficulty that besets the subject seems 
only to awaken and increase curiosity. 
There is no historical record to guide 
us, nothing but the ancient remains 
of our country, whose infant state we 
are inquiring into; but in proportion 
as they are rude and void of every ap- 
pearance of art, so much nearer do 
they conduct us to the primitive ages 
of the world. In the early ages of all 





* Jeremiah, cap. vii. and xlv. et alibi. 


+ Alpheus, said to be one of the twelve principal and most ancient deities, called 
ovpBopor, who are enumerated by the Scholiast upon Pindar, : 

+ On the etymology of this and other names of the British deities included in the 
Helio-Arkite worship, we beg to refer to two communications by Sir Samuel R. 
Meyrick in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 182¢, Part i. pp. 7, 103. 

§ MiOpas 6 HAvos mapa Mepoas. Hesych. 
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nations, indeed, stone structures are to 
be found, even where Druidism never 
existed, and where the oak never 
grew, and they were the most early 
temples of human worship; and as 
they were the first objects of idolatry, 
so they were of the first departure 
from worship of the true God. The 
Jewish history is alone certain and to 
be fully depended upon, as far as it has 
been recorded in the sacred writings. 
And we have it from the pages of the 
Old Testament, that the Canaanites 
were idol worshippers, and were guilty 
of the grossest abominations. And 
though the voice of God, heard amidst 
thunders and lightnings, had inter- 
dicted the Israelites from the worship 
of graven images, yet how soon they 
violated that command, and how often 
they fell into the idolatrous practices 
of their surrounding nations! But 
it seems to have been almost peculiar 
to the system of Druidism, that, though 
it did not preclude the worship of 
many Gods, yet there is no instance 
(as far as 1 know) of any sculptured 
image tq which they bent the knee. 
The British Priests had a code of laws, 
but whether they were acquainted 
with the Mosaic ordinances is not 
known, as they were not permitted to 
reduce their laws to writing. 

When the Saxons made their first 
descent upon Britain, the island was 
divided between the Christian and the 
Druidical religion, though at this pe- 
riod the latter was predominant. Ac- 
customed in their own country to 
rich temples and statues of their gods, 
they were struck with astonishment, 


not unmixed with scorn, to find in’ 


Britain no appearance of an image; 
no visible indication of a present 
deity. The Druids (according to Ta- 
citus) resembled the Christians in this 
respect, in believing that God is invi- 
sible, and would be dishonoured by 
any attempt to personate him in a 
graven image. The Saxons, however, 
were unceasing in their efforts to ex- 
tirpate both Druidism and Christi- 
anity, and to plant in their stead the 
military superstitions of their own 
country. And we are told by the ve- 
nerable Bede,* that the Saxon Hen- 
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gist sacrificed the priests of Druidism 
and the bishops of Christianity on 
their own altars. 

We learn, however, that the first 
Christian Missionaries found the peo- 
ple so deeply impressed with the pe- 
culiar sanctity of their ancient rocks, 
where their forefathers had been ac- 
customed to assemble, that nothing 
could divert them from continuing the 
practice. They chose them, there- 
fore, as the scene of their own exer- 
tions in the cause of truth; and ata 
village, which retains the name of 
Druids town (Drewton*) to this day, 
and where there is a gigantic upright 
stone, which is believed to have been 
a primitive rock idol, St. Augustine is 
said to have planted the sacred em- 
blem of Christianity, and, like St. 
Paul in the Areopagus, to have 
preached the true religion to idolaters 
upon the altar of their own supersti- 
tion. 

But so deeply rooted were Druidical 
principles in the minds of the people, 
that they resisted the superior power 
and divine light of the Gospel for a 
long time, even after considerable 
progress had been made in the work 
of conversion. We find in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth centuries, various 
edicts of emperors, and canons of 
councils, against the worship of the 
sun, moon, mountains, rivers, lakes, 
and trees. So late indeed as the 
eleventh century, in the reign of Ca- 
nute, it was found necessary to make 
the following law against those hea- 
thenish superstitions. ‘‘ We strictly 
discharge and forbid all our subjects 
to worship the Gods of the Gentiles, 
that is to say, the sun, moon, fires, 
rivers, fountains, hills or trees, and 
woods of any kind.” 

J. K. Warker, M.D. 
TO MR. C. J. LOUDON. 
MY DEAR SIR, Jan. 2. 

I was induced by some notice, I be- 
lieve, in your valuable ‘‘ Arboretum,” 
to take down from my shelves my old 
books on Gardening and Agriculture ; 
among others, the Tract called ‘‘ Sa- 
muel Hartiib his Legacie, or an en- 
largement of the Discourse upon Hus- 





* Bede, L. 1, ¢. 15. 


* In the east riding of Yorkshire. 
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bandry,” &c. in 4to. 1651;* and 
having found the work to be interest- 
ing, I] am induced to send you a few 
extracts, with occasional observations 
on them: among other things of curi- 
osity, 1 think the Aigh renial of land 
at that period will surprise you, being 
in some cases more than it is at the 
presentday. AsIhave extracted what 
1 conceive to be most curious in the 
book; I have, for convenience sake, 
placed the subject under different nu- 
merals, instead of referring to the pages 
of the Work. 


I. Gardening, though it be a wonderful 
improver of lands, as it plainly appears by 
this, that they give extraordinary rates for 
land, viz. from 40s. to 9/. per acre, and 
dig, and howe, and dung their lands, 
which costeth very much; yet I suppose, 
there are many deficiencies in this call- 
ing,—1. because it is but of few years 
standing in England, and therefore not 
deeply rooted. About fifty years ago, 
(A. D. 1600), about which time ingenui- 
ties first began to flourish in England, 
this art of gardening began to creep into 
England,—into Sandwich, and Surrey, and 
Fulham, and other places. Some old men 
in Surrey, where it flourisheth very much 
at present, repeat that they knew the first 
Gardeners that came into those parts to 
plant cabbages, colleflowers, and to sowe 
turneps, carrots, to sowe raith, pease, 
rape, all which at this time were great 
rarities, we having few or none in Eng- 
land but what came from Holland and 
Flanders. These gardeners, with much 
ado, procured a plot of good ground, and 
gave no lesse than eight pound per acre; 
yet the gentleman was not content, fear- 
ing they would spoil his ground, because 
they did use to dig it: so ignorant 
were we of gardening in those days. 
Within these twenty years, a famous 
towne, within lesse than twenty miles of 
London, had not so much as a messe of 
pease but what came from Holland, where 
at present gardening flourisheth mucb. 
We have as yet divers things from beyond 
seas, which the gardeners may easily raise 
at home, though nothing nigh so much as 
formerly ; for in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
we had not only our gardener’s ware from 
Holland, but also cherries from Flanders, 
apples from France, saffron, licorish from 
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Spain, hopps from the Low Countries ;— 
and the Frenchman who wrote the Trea- 
sure Politick, saith it is one of our 
great deficiencies in England that hopps 
will not grow, whereas now it is known 
that licorish, saffron, cherries, apples, 
pears, hopps, cabbages of England, are 
the best in the world. Notwithstand- 
ing, yet we want many things, as, for ex- 
ample, we want onions, very many com- 
ing to England from Flanders and Spaine ; 
madder for dyeing cometh from Zurick- 
sea by Zealand ; we have red roses from 
France; anice-seed, fennell-seed, cum- 
min, carraway, rice, from Italy; yea, 
sweet marjoram, barley and camomile 
seed, and virga aurea, though they grow in 
our hedges in England. 

II. Sowe early, that your corne may be 
full kerned, before these mildews fall. I 
am informed, that an ingenious knight in 
Kent, (Sir John Culp,) did for curiosity 
sowe wheat in all moneths of the year, 
and that the corne sown in July, did pro- 
duce such an increase, that it is almost in- 
credible. I am sure, in France, they usu- 
ally sowe before Michaelmas. 

Il]. I say, that it is a great deficiency 
in England, that we have not more or- 
chards planted. It is true, that in Kent, 
and about London, and also in Glouces- 
tershire, Hereford, Worcester, there are 
many gallant orchards; but in other 
countries they are very rare and thinne ; 
but if there were as many more, even in 
any country, they would be very profita- 
ble. I know in Kent, that some advance 
their ground from 5s. per acre to 5/. by 
this means ; andif I should relate what I 
have heard by divers, concerning the pro- 
fit of a cherry orchard about Sittenburne, 
in Kent, you would hardly believe me, 
yet 1 have heard it by so many, that I be- 
lieve it to be true, viz. that an orchard of 
thirty acres of cherryes produced in one 
year above 1,000/.; but now the trees are 
almost all dead. It was one of the first 
orchards planted in Kent. Mr. Camden 
reporteth, that the Karle of Leicester’s 
gardiner, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, first 
began to plant Flemish cheryes in those 
parts, which in his time did spread into 
sixteen other parishes, and were at that 
time sold at greater rates than now, yet 
I know that 10/. or 15/. an acre hath 
been given for cheryes, more than for 
pears, or apples. 

IV. Quinces—of the which I cannot 





* This work was written by Robert Child. 


See Censura Literaria, vol. ii. p. 227, 


and Walt. Harte’s Essays on Husbandry, pp. 2, 22, 23, 129, part ii. p. 62; for an 
account of Hartlib, see Cens. Liter. vol. iii. p. 54; Evelyn’s Diary, vol. i. p. 289; an 
account, written by himself, in Kennet’s Register, 1728, p. 868 ; Warton’s Milton, 
Ist edit. p. 116. The late Mr. Heber bought, at Mr. Bindley’s sale, Hartlib’s Let- 
ters to Dr. Worthington, MS., transcribed from a MS. in Emanuel College, Camb., 


by Isaac Reed, i819. 
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but tell you, that a gentleman at Prike- 
well, in Essex, who had a tree from be- 
yond sea, hath the best in England, and 
hath made above 30/. of a small piece of 
ground planted with them, as I have 
heard from his own wife’s mouth. And 
the fact is, by our ill husbandry, that we 
have quinces from Flanders, smalnuts 
from Spain, pruins from France, and also 
walnuts and almonds from Italy, and 
chesnuts from Portugall. And now I 
cannot but digresse a little, to tell you a 
strange and true story, with my opinion 
of it. In divers places of Kent, as at 
and about Gravesend, in that county, 
and elsewhere, very many of the prime 
timbers of their old barns and houses 
are of chesnut wood, and yet there is 
scarce a chesnut tree* within twenty 
miles of that place, and the people al- 
together ignorant of such trees. This 
showeth that in former times these 
places did abound with such timber, for 
people were not so foolish surely in for- 
mer times, to runne up and down the 
world to procure such huge massy tim- 
bers for barns and such buildings, when 
as there were plenty of oaks and elms at 
their doors. This putteth into my minde 
the story of the Moore logges, which are 
found in.divers parts of the North of 
England, in moors many foot deepe, which 
logs are long and blacke, and appear to be 
a kind of forest pine, and yet in these 
places people are altogether ignorant of 
these trees, the country not producing any 
of the species. The first story of Kent, 
which I know to be true, causeth me to 
wonder the lesse at the latter, for I see 
that a species of wood may be destroyed 
totally in a place. 

V. It is probable that vineyards have 
formerly flourished in Englande, and that 
we are to blame that so little is attempted 
to revive them again. There are many 
places in Kent called by the name of vine- 
yards, and the grounds of such a nature 
as it seemeth probable they have been 
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such. I hear further, by divers people of 
credit, that by records it appeareth that 
the tithes of wine in Gloucestershire was 
in divers parishes considerably great ; but 
at length Gascony coming into the hands 
of the English, from whence cometh most 
of the strong French wine, called high 
country wine, and customs being small, 
wine wasimported in England from thence, 
better and cheaper than we could make 
it; and it was thought convenient to dis- 
courage vineyards here, that the greater 
trade might be driven into Gascony, 
and many ships might find employment 
thereby. 

VI. Sowing hemp and flax will be very 
beneficial to the owners of land ; for men 
usually give in divers places 3/. per acre 
to sowe hemp and flax, as I have seen at 
Maidstone in Kent, which is the only 
placethat 1 know in England where thread 
is made; and, though nigh an hundred 
hands are employed about it, they make 
not enough for this nation, and yet get 
good profit. 

VII. It isacommon saying, that there 
are more waste lands in England than in 
all Europe besides, considering the quan- 
tity of land. I dare not say this is true, 
but hope, if it be so, that it will be mend- 
ed, for of late much hath been done for 
the advancement of those kinds of land ; 
yet, there are as yet great deficiencies. 
In the times of papistry, all in this island 
were either soldiers, or scholars. Scho- 
lars, by reason of the great honours, pri- 
viledges, and profits, (the third part of the 
kingdom belonging them); and souldiers, 
because of the great warres with France, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales; and in these 
times, gentlemen thought it an honour to 
be carelesse, and to have houses, furni- 
ture, diet, exercises, apparelle, yea, all 
things at home and abroad, souldier like,— 
musick, pictures, perfumes, sauces,(unless 
for good stomachs) were counted, perhaps 
unjustly, too effeminate. In Queen Eliza- 
beth’s days, ingenuities, curiosities, and 














* The Romans probably introduced the chesnut tree (castanea) as a fruit tree in 
England ; for in Italy, the art of grafting it, to produce finer fruit, was known and 
practised, as with us it was introduced by the late M. A. Knight. This was in the 
time of Tiberius, when the fruit had the name of dalanus given to it. By the by, a 
gentleman in the Quarterly assures us that the fagus is the chesnut, when Virgil ex- 
pressly informs us, in those verses that allude to grafting one kind of tree on another, 
that they grafted the castanea on the fagus, Georg. ii. 71. 

Et steriles platani malos gessere valentes 
Castanez fagos 





That a species of wood may be locally destroyed, as Hartlib says, is all but seen 
among the cedars of Lebanon. As the chesnut-loes not always ripen its seed, it is 
not so easily renewed as the oak or beech; one thing, however, is certain, that the 
castanea is seldom mentioned, in the list of trees, among the Latin poets, and the 
reason is not quite evident. See Gardeners’ Mag. No. cv1. Jan. 1839, for a paper on 
this subject by Mr. Long, 
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good husbandry, began to take place, and 
then salt-marshes began to be fenced from 
the seas. and yet many were neglected, 
even to our dayes, as Hillhaven in Essex, 
Axtel-holme Isle in Yorkshire. Many 
thousand acres have lately been gain- 
ed from the sea in Lincolnshire. Rum- 
sy-marsh in Kent, (as Cambden relateth,) 
is of some antiquity, where the land is 
usually let for 30s. per acre, and yet Id. 
a week is constantly paid for the mainte- 
nance of the Wall through the whole 
levell, and now and then 2d., whereas or- 
dinary salts (i. e. salt marshes) are ac- 
counted dear at 5s. or 6s. per acre. 

VIII. Whether commons do not rather 
make poor, by causing idlenesse, than 
maintain them, and such poor who are 
trained up rather for the gallows or beg- 
gary than for the commonwealth service. 
Now it cometh to passe that there are 
fewest poore where there are fewest com- 
mons, as in Kent, where there is scarce 
eight commons in the county of a con- 
siderable bignesse. 

IX. It is a great fault that generally 
through the island woods are destroyed : * 
so that we are in many places very much 
necessitated both for fuel, and also for 
timber for buildings, and other uses: so 
that if we had not coals from Newcastle, 
and boards from Norway, and plough 
staves and pipe staves from Prussia, we 
should be brought to great extremity, and 
many mechanics would be obliged to leave 
their calling. In the Welde of Kent and 
Sussex, which lies far from the river and 
the sea, and which formerly has been 
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nothing but woods, liberty is granted for 
men to grub what they please, for they 
cannot want firing for themselves; and 
they are so seated that neither firewood 
nor timber can be transported elsewhere. 
I know a gentleman who proffered them 
good oak timber at 6s. 8d. per ton. 
About Tonbridge there is land, which for - 
merly was wood, is now let for 30s. per 
acre. 

X. The State hath dune very well to pull 
down the iron worksin the Forest of Deane, 
that the timber might be preserved for 
shipping ; which is accounted the toughest 
in England, and when it is dry, as hard as 
iron. The common people did use to 
say, that in Queen Elizabeth’s days, the 
Spaniard sent an ambassador purposely 
to get this wood destroyed: how true 
this is, I know not.t 

XI. Our sheep do not follow their 
shepherds as they do in all other countries, 
for the shepherd goeth before, and the 
sheepe follow like a pack of dogs. This 
disobedience of our sheepe doth not happen 
to us, as the Papist Priests tell their 
simple flocks, because we have left their 
great shepherd the Pope, but because 
we let our sheepe range night and day in 
our fields without a shepherd, which other 
countries dare not for fear of wolves, and 
other ravenous beasts, but are compelled 
to guard them all day with great dogs, 
and to bring them home at night, or 
watch them in their folds. 

XII. We have not a systema, or com- 
pleat book of all the parts of agriculture. 
Till the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's 





* There was a general complaint of the decay and waste of timber at this time. 





Roger Coke, in his ‘‘ Detection,’’ mentions the coast of Suffolk being denuded of it, 
which was once covered ; perhaps, it may possibly be accounted for by the population, 
at this time, increasing rapidly ; and by our building, instead of hiring, our own ships 
and trading vessels. 

+ Everything connected with the expedition of the Armada, proves that Philip the 
Second was well acquainted with the state and resources of England, and that he felt 
sure of victory if he once landed his troops. Indeed, it seems improbable that our 
raw and hasty levies could have successfully met the veteran troops of the Spaniard, 
and his experienced commanders. ‘‘ Read,’’ says Sir J. Mackintosh, ‘‘ a curious 
little pamphlet, containing the opinions of Elizabeth’s councillors, among whom were 
Lord’ Essex, Lord Burleigh, Sir W. Raleigh, in 1596, upon the probability of a 
Spanish invasion, and the means of resistance—all are against fighting. ‘ Ina battle,’ 
says Sir W. Raleigh, ‘the invader can only lose men, the defender may lose a king- 
dom.’’’ ‘‘ A book, (says Hartlib,) called the ‘ Treasure Politick,’ saith, that in 
England, in Queen Elizabeth’s days, we had not above 3 or 4,000 horse worth any 
thing for the war, and those only in noblemen’s stables; which thing, perhaps, did the 
more encourage the Spaniard to invade us.’’ The Spanish invasion, however unfortu- 
nate it turned out to the Spaniard, was a well-planned and necessary part of Philip 
the Second’s vast and ambitious designs, which his prodigious wealth enabled him to 
execute. Unluckily for him, Henry the Fourth, and Elizabeth, were on the thrones 
of France and England. Spain, at that time, was probably more wealthy than all 
Europe besides ; and had the sovereigns of France and England been Henry the Third 
and James the First, what success might not have crowned the mighty projects this 
gloomy and bigoted tyrant entertained of destroying heresy and liberty ! 
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days, I suppose that there was scarce a 
book wrote on this subject : I never saw 
or heard of any. About that time Tusser 
made his verses, and Scot wrote about 
a hop garden, Googe translated some 
things. Lately, divers treatises have been 
made by divers, as Sir Hugh Plattes, Gab. 
Plattes,* Markham,t Blith and Butler, 
who do well in divers things ; but their 
books cannot be called compleat books, 
as you may perceive by divers particu- 
lar things not mentioned in them, &c. 


And now, Mr. Loudon, before I 
take leave of you, I beg to direct your 
attention to a passage in the last Quar- 
terly Review, on your excellent and 
elaborate work, (p. 358,) in which the 
writer professes his belief that the 
Temple of Solomon was built of the 
Cedrus Deodora, or Himalaya cedar, 
and not of the cedar of Lebanon, for 
the following reason,—that the wood 
of the Lebanon cedar is worthless, and 
that of the Deodora is almost impe- 
rishable. Of the truth of this sup- 
position | profess a most perfect disbe- 
lief and consider the facts erroneous, 
and the argument by which it is sup- 
ported totally untenable. In the first 
place, what reason is there for be- 
lieving that the Pinus Deodora grew 
on Lebanon, where the Pinus Cedrus 
is now found?—None. Secondly, can 
we suppose that having found the gi- 
gantic forests of Lebanon at hand, a 
different wood was imported from the 
farthest mountains of India?—This 
supposition is also groundless ; for the 
Scriptures inform us, that from the 
mountains of Lebanon the cedar-wood 
was obtained which was used in the 
Temple that Solomon dedicated to the 
God of Israel. The Reviewer speaks 
of discrepancies ; 1 suppose, he means 
discrepancies between the appearance 
of the cedar-tree and the description 
of the Bible: but I know none, un- 
less, perhaps, that the cedars are called, 
in the poetical language of the Pro- 





* This ingenious writer, one laments to hear, came to a most wretched end. 


The Cedar of Solomon's Temple. 
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phets, ‘‘ lofty,””—which may appropri- 
ately allude to their situation as much 
as to their growth; and then they 
would justly be called the lofty forests 
of Lebanon. But the Reviewer’s main 
argument seems to be, that a wood of 
durable structure, which should shew no 
decay in centuries, was the wood which 
the wise King would select for that au- 
gust Temple, which was to be the abode 
of the Deity himself. Alas! for human 
reasonings, when applied to the Divine 
councils. No wood of imperishable 
structure was wanted for a fabric so 
soon doomed to fall. The very em- 
ployment of this worthless material 
might be a symbol and type, among 
others, of the short time it was to be 
employed. Even while the Temple 
was building, thus spake God to the 
builder :—** I will cast off Israel out 
of the Land which I have given them, 
and this House, which I have hallowed 
for my name, will I cast out of my sight: 
and at this House which is high, every 
one that passeth by shall be astonished, 
and shall hiss, and they shall say, Why 
hath the Lord done thus unto this Land, 
and to this House?’ Again, ‘‘ This 
House will I cast out of my sight, I will 
make it to be @ proverb and by-word 
among. all nations.”’ t 

The Prophet Jeremiah was com- 
missioned to stand in the gate of the 
Temple, and proclaim to the assembled 
worshippers its approaching destruc- 
tion. ‘I will do unto this House, 
which is called by my name, wherein 
ye trust, and unto the place which I 
gave to you, and to your forefathers, 
as I have done to Shiloh.”” For this 
prediction he was arraigned before the 
High Priests, the Prophets, and all the 
Princes of the Land, v. Chap. xxvii.§ If, 
then, the Quarterly Reviewer still 
maintains his opinion concerning the 
use of the Indian cedar in this Temple, 
he must support it by other arguments 
than those he has brought forward, 


** Such 


was the world’s base ingratitude, that let such a man fall duwn dead in the street for 
want of food, without a shirt to his back !’’—See Hartlib, p. 127. 

+ Walter Harte thinks, that Gervase Markham was the first English writer “ who 
deserves to be called a hackney writer ; all subjects seem to have been alike easy to 
him; yet, as his thefts were innumerable, he has now and then stolen some very good 
things.'’—See Essays on Husbandry, p. ii. p. 32. 


t{ 1 Kings, ix. 7, 8. 


2 Chronicles, vii. 20. 


§ See Davidson's invaluable Sermons on Prophecy, p. 298-9 
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and which only recoil, like the ‘ Engi- 
neer’s Petar’ on himself.* I shall now, 
my dear Sir, detain you no longer from 
your severer studies ; but, as we are 
on our favourite topics, and have the 
old books of gardeners open before us, I 
may as well add, that you have heard 
me mention in conversation to you, 
that some people, among others parti- 
cularly Mr. Johnson, the xyrorvpavvos, 
or learned head gardener of Hampton- 
Court, is still obstinately incredulous 
as to the existence of the misseltoe on the 
oak, notwithstanding the positive de- 
claration of the Poet Laureate, who 
himself beheld it, (see Mrs. Bray’s 
Letters on the Tamar,) perhaps you 
will agree with me in thinking it good 
to remind this gentleman of a pas- 
sage in Sir H. Platte’s Garden of 
Eden, 1675, p. 56, on this subject, 
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and entreating him to try the expe- 
riment : 


‘* By sitting upon a hill late in the 
evening, near a wood, in a few nights a 
fine duck will appear: mark where it 
lighteth, and then you shall find an oak 
with a misseltve thereon, at the root 
wherof there is a Misle-Childe, whereof 
many strange things are conceved.” 


The same author gives notice in 
another page (63), how to water 
pentagons, pyramids, and beasts made 
of wood and lead ; but, as all the sta- 
tues at Hampton Court have been 
stolen and taken to Windsor, this 
prescription will not be necessary at 
present : 1 will not, however, detain 
you longer, as you are probably now 
sowing your “‘ aniseeds and fenigreek,”’ 
while the weather is open. I am, &c. 

B——ll. J. M, 


HOTEL DE SENS, AT PARIS. 
(With a Plate). 


AT the corner of the Rue du Figuier, 
in the part of Paris which is rendered 
peculiarly interesting to the antiquary 
by the remains of the ancient and 
splendid Monastery of the Celestins in 
its vicinity, and not far from the 
present Arsenal, stands the old Hotel 
of the Archbishops of Sens, one of the 
most interesting specimens of the do- 
mestic architecture of the middle ages 
which has been preserved to the present 
day. 

We can fix very nearly the date of 
the first erection of this building. In 
1292, when was drawn up the ‘“ Livre 
de la Taille de Paris,’’ recently pub- 
lished by the French Historical Com- 
mission, the site and immediate neigh- 
bourhood appears to have been occu- 
pied entirely by bourgeois. In 1309, 


Etienne Regnaud, Archbishop of Sens, 
who had built it for his own residence, 
left his hotel by will to the Arch- 
bishops his successors, to be their 
residence in Paris. 

During the time that King John, 
taken at the disastrous battle of Cresy, 
was prisoner in England, the dauphin 
(afterwards Charles V.) began the 
foundation of the famous Hotel St. 
Paul. Between 1360 and 1365, Charles 
bought of different persons and at dif- 
ferenttimes, the various hétels, houses, 
gardens, &c. which covered the exten- 
sive site reaching from the Rue St. 
Antoine to the Seine, and from the 
Rue St. Paul to the fossés of the Arze- 
nal and the Bastile. The Hotel de 
Sens was sold to the King by the 
Archbishop William de Melun in 1365, 


* Among other things, your sage Reviewer in the Quarterly, (p. 345), laments that 


the White Mulberry is not more grown in England, for the silk-worm; not reflecting, 
that the whife mulberry is among the latest of trees in putting forth its foliage, 
and that the worm would have burst the egy before there were auy leaves for them to 
eat. This reason, and the tenderness of the tree, are quite sufficient to put an end to 
this speculation, unless he proposes to force vegetation, (as Sir Hugh Platt advises, 
v. Garden of Eden, P. ii. p. 50.) by manuring ‘‘ with shavings of horn, and powdered 
beefe-broth such as Mr. Flower useth by Bednal-Green, in forwarding of outlandish 
seedes. The shavings of horn will in time grow to a jelly, when you may apply the 
same, without discovery of the secret.’ Still we do not wish to discourage the Re- 
viewer from his experiments, for, as the Eastern Proverb says, ‘‘ Wait, and the mul- 
berry leaf will become satin.’ 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XI. U 
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for the sum of eleven thousand five 
hundred francs. Charles V. united it 
to the domain of the crown.* 

Charles does not seem to have al- 
tered in any great degree the face of 
the mass of buildings thus joined to- 
gether, when he gave to the united 
assemblage the name of the Hotel St. 
Paul, from the name of the adjoining 
church. On the contrary, the whole 
seems to have been a vast and confused 
mass of houses, and courts, and 
gardens; and we find each of the older 
hotels still spoken of by their former 
names. Charles himself occupied the 
Hotel de Sens, which we may there- 
fore suppose to have been by far the 
most magnificent and capacious. An 
official document used by the different 
historians of Paris gives us a list of 
the rooms which he occupied there— 
they were, one or two halls, an ante- 
chamber, a wardrobe, a room of parade, 
another room where he slept (la cham- 
bre ott git le roi), and the “‘ chambre 
des nappes.” There were also a 
chapel, one or two galleries, the 
‘grand chambre du retrait,” the 
“‘chambre de l’estude,” a ‘‘ chambre 
des estuves,’’ and one or two chambers 
called chauffe-doux, from the stoves 
with which they were warmed in 
winter. There were also a garden, a 
park, places for exercise, an aviary, a 
dove-cote, and a menagerie where were 
kept not only boars, but lions. 

The Hotel St. Paul became from this 
time a favourite residence of the kings 
of France, until, by degrees, its incon- 
venient and unhealthy position in the 
vicinity of the great ditches caused it 
to be neglected, and by the end of the 
fifteenth century it was already fallen 
into ruins. In 1516 Francis the First 
began to sell it in portions, particu- 
larly that part whose site is now occu- 
pied by the Arsenal, and by degrees 
the whole was thus disposed of. Of 
the vivissitudes through which from 
this time the Hotel de Sens passed, 
very little is known. At present it is 
let to poor families, and part of it is 
used as a waggon office. 


The Hotel de Sens, at Paris. 
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The structure is still in a good state 
of preservation, and is a perfect model 
of a noble mansion of the fifteenth 
century, to which period its architec- 
ture shows that the present erection 
belongs. Its strong outside is charac- 
teristic of the period when people 
sought security as well as comfort in 
their houses, and over the gateway, 
at the point of the arch, is a very sin- 
gular opening, intended, no doubt, as 
a means of annoying those who might 
attempt to force the door from the out- 
side. This gateway, flanked by two 
round overhanging turrets, is repre- 
sented in our engraving. There are 
indications of some niches near the 
corner, which evidently were formerly 
the receptacles of a Rood with the 
Virgin and St. John. There was 
fighting in the street before this house 
at the revolution of 1830, and the 
masonry around the gateway showed 
some marks of injury. 

Within, the Hoétel de Sens has a 
finely groined roof. The windows 
are very remarkable, and at the south- 
western corner of the court there is a 
curious turret with a machicolated 
projection. We understand that there 
are strong hopes the French Govern- 
ment will be shortly induced to buy 
this interesting relic, with the Hétel de 
Cluny, described in a recent number 
of our Magazine, and that of La Tre- 
mouille, of which we intend to give 
an account on an early occasion—and 
that they will be preserved and re- 
stored as so many national monuments 
of the first importance, and as studies 
for the architect and the antiquary. 





CHURCH OF ST. MARY ABBAT’S, 
KENSINGTON, 
Mr. Ursan, 

MR. FAULKNER, in his History of 
Kensington, published in 1820, has 
described all the monuments and epi- 
taphs which he found in the church. 
Since the publication of that work, 
however, many others have been 
erected, and it may not be useless to 
garner in your pages an account of 





* Charles laid a tax upon the city of Paris to buy the different parcels which he 


thus joined together, and to pay the expenses connected with it. 


When his father, 


King John, returned out of captivity, he seized upon this tax and applied it to other 
purposes, and raised another in its place ; so that the Parisians paid twice for the 


=" of the Hdtel St. Paul, which was the cause of no little heartburnings after- 
wards, 
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such amongst them as appertain to 
notable individuals, or are likely to 
excite any degree of general interest. 

The most prominent addition is a 
marble tablet affixed to a pillar on the 
north side of the east end of the centre 
aile (or nave), surmounted by a beau- 
tifully executed bust from the studio 
of Chantrey. 

The tablet bears this inscription : 


In memory of 
Tuomas RENNELL, B. D. 
late Vicar of this parish, 
the respect and affection of 

the inhabitants of Kensington 
have erected this bust. 

The son of Thomas Rennell, D. D. 
Dean of Winchester, and Sarah, daughter 
of Sir W. Blackstone, his talents, ac- 
quirements, and virtues were not unwor- 
thy such progenitors. He was born in 
1786, educated at Eton and King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, ordained in 1810, col- 
lated to this vicarage in 1816. He de- 
ceased June 30th, 1824. 


A subscription having been set on foot 
amongst the parishioners, for the pur- 
pose of raising some testimony of re- 
spect for Mr. Rennell, Chantrey was 
applied to for assistance as a personal 
friend of the Vicar, and he ultimately 
undertook the task of working a bust, 
and consented to receive for his labours 
whatever might happen to be sub- 
scribed. The bust, although chiefly 
from memory, is deemed an excellent 
likeness. 

Against the second pillar from the 
west, on the south side of the church, 
is a small plain tablet inscribed, 


To the memory of 
James Mit, Esq. 
Author of 
‘* History of British India,”’ 

*¢ Analysis of the Human Mind,” 
And other works. 

Born 8th April, 1773, 
died 23rd June, 1836, 
and buried near this place. 

Mr. Mill resided in a house in Vi- 
carage Row, Kensington, at present 
occupied by Sir David Wilkie. 

Against the west wall, on the same 
side of the church, there is a tablet to 
Francis Colman, the inscription on 
which is recorded by Faulkner. Over 
this an urn, with drapery, and two 
shields at the foot of it have been 
added. Upon the urn is the follow- 
ing : 


Remarkable Epitaphs at Kensington. 


To the memory of GeorGre CoLMAN, 
son of Francis Colman, patentee of the 
Royal Theatre, Haymarket, Translator 
of Terence, Author of the Jealous Wife, 
and of various other works of literary 
eminence. Died 14th of August, 1794, 
aged 62, 

The southernmost shield is thus in- 
scribed : 

To the memory of GeorGr CoLtMAN 
the Younger, who succeeded his father as 
patentee of the Haymarket Theatre. He 
was pre-eminent as a dramatist, admired 
as a poet, and beloved as a man. 

Colman, the Muse’s child, the Drama’s pride, 

Whose works now waken joy, or grief impart, 
Humour with pathos, wit with sense allied, 

A playful fancy and a feeling heart,— 
His task accomplish’d, and his circuit run, 

Here finds at last his monumental bed. 
Take, then departed shade, this lay, from one 

Who loved thee living, and laments thee dead. 


Born October Ist, 1762, 
Died October 26th, 1836. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Col- 
man résided in Brompton-square. It 
is somewhat singular that more ac- 
complished verses were not provided 
for the poet’s monument. 

The second shield is blank. 

The most recently erected tablet in 
the church is a memorial of the kind- 
heartedness of our present amiable and 
accomplished Sovereign. It is affixed 
to the reveal of a window at the east 
end of the south aile, and presents 
these lines : 

Sacred to the memory of Mr. WiLt1AM 
Mason, late coachman to her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, who died April 12th, 
1838, aged 65, having served 4% years in 
the royal establishment. This tablet is 
erected by her Majesty’s command, as a 
token of regard for the memory of an old 
and faithful servant. 

In the churchyard lies John Charles 
Canning, son of the Right Hon. George 
Canning. He died on the 31st of 
March, 1829. 

The Church has been recently re- 
paired and decorated under the direc- 
tion of the Messrs. Godwin, architects, 
at a total expense of 3791. 8s. 3d. 
which included relaying the roof 
with lead, and some alterations in 
the vestry-room. The church was 


closed for the purpose on Monday, 
the 3rd of September, and was opened 
again on the 7th of October, 1838 ; on 
which occasion the present Rector, 
the Venerable Archdeacon Pott, preach- 
ed an appropriate sermon in aid of the 
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two school-houses for infants, which 
are about to be built in the parish, 
under the direction of the before-men- 
tioned architects. During the repairs, 
all marriages, excepting those for 
which special license had been ob- 
tained, were solemnised at the district 
church of St. Barnabas. 

In concluding this brief memoran- 
dum in connection with the parish of 
St. Mary Abbat’s, Kensington, | would 
remark, that the parish authorities 
uniformly spell ‘* Abbat’s”’ in their 
printed notices, &c. at this time, with 
twot’s thus, “* Abbotts” of the meaning 
of which they are probably generally 
ignorant. This church, dedicated to 
St. Mary, was given, with sundry ap- 
purtenances, by Godfrey de Vere, in 
the year 1111, to the monastery of 
Abingdon in Berks, the Abbat of that 
establishment having restored him to 
health in the character of his phy- 
sician; and from this circumstance it 
was afterwards called St. Mary Abbat’s 
(in other words, St. Mary’s belonging 
to the Abbat of Abingdon.) 

Yours, &c. 


Nora. 








Mr. Uraan, Bath, Dee. 18. 


IN your very valuable periodical for 
November 1837, I observe that you 


Roman Inscription at Banwell Cottage, Somerset. 
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have obligcd the public with an ac- 
count of the elegapt and tasteful rural 
seat of the present Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, in the neighbourhood of Ban- 
well, Somerset ; and with a descrip- 
tion of its very interesting adjuncts, 
The writer of the communication, 
however, has omitted to mention an 
antiquarian article, which, in my 
opinion, forms one of the most in- 
teresting rarities among the manifold 
ones which present themselves to the 
visitor of Banwell Cottage. The arti- 
cle alluded to is an ancient marble, 
inserted in the wall at the eastern 
end of the fanciful but elegant little 
structure, named the Oséeon. From 
a notice appended to it, this singular 
tablet appears to have been brought 
from Italy, many years ago, by the 
late Col. Stephens, of Camerton House, 
Somerset ; to have been purchased at 
the sale of his collection, by the Rev. 
Richard Warner, Rector of Chelwood, 
Somerset; and presented by that 
gentleman to the present Lord Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, Dr. George Henry 
Law. The marble is nearly three 
feet long, and nine or ten inches 
deep, of a grey clouded colour, of an 
oblong form, and bearing the following 
inscription.* 














| DEO MAGNO ETEATO BONO * VAL* VALENS’ V°P° 
| PRAEFECT * TEMPLVM MARDERIS DIOCLITIANI OBTRVNCATO 

NE QVOD CAPVS + PVB* M* E* PVDEVLIS* 
|L. SEMPRONIVS PROCVLVS* VETERANVS* EX CLASSE MISENIS* MIL* ANN’ XXVI° 
SIBL: ET CONIVGI SVE ET LIBERTIS* LIBATABVSQ * POSTERISQ * EORVM ° 








With respect to the collocation, 
form, and peculiarities of these letters, 
Il would observe, that between the 
upper three lines and the lower two 
lines there is an increased interval, 
which seems to indicate that the two 
groups of lines form {wo distinct in- 
scriptions. The stops, or centurial 
marks, as they are usually called, are 
triangular in both inscriptions ; a form 
which, Tlorseley asserts, marks the 
age (or nearly so) when they were 
cut. The letters of the two lower 
Jines are rather larger than those of 
the superior lines, The lower ex- 


tremity of the letter G, in the word 
Magno, is curled considerably inwards ; 
and the V, in that of Horwn, is formed 
by a perpendicular line, and a straight 
oblique one, meeting its centre at an 
angle of 60 degrees; singularities 
which may possibly throw more light 
on the era of the inscribed marble, 
which appears to have been worked 


* The first inscription would perhaps 
read, Deo Magno Fteato (or, possibly, 
for the second E is not unquestionable, 
et Fato, greeing with BONO, not anun- 
common form of words) Val. Valens, &c. 
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after the Roman letters had been cor- 
rupted, by an admixture with the forms 
of those in use among the Northern 
nations of Europe. 

That the lines embrace two distinct 
inscriptions, will, I think, admit of 
little doubt, as the two latter ones 
form of themselves a perfect sepul- 
chral inscription; and as Gruter has 
many of a similar character, and one 
in almost the same words. Its author 
appears to have been Lucius Sempro- 
nius Proculus, a veteran of twenty-six 
years’ standing, and serving in the 
fleet which Augustus originally had 
stationed at Misenum. ‘‘ Of these 
Liburnians,”” says Gibbon, ‘‘ he (Au- 
gustus) composed the two fleets of 
Ravenna and Misenum.”’ v.i.29.  Lu- 
cius seems to have affixed the marble 
over the entrance of a sepulchre, des- 
tined to receive the ashes of himself, 
his wife, his freed-men, and _freed- 
women, manumitted household slaves 
being generously considered by the 
Romans in the light of relations, and 
as members of the family to which 
they appertained. 

' But, though we may thus, satis- 
factorily I think, dispose of the ¢wo 
lower lines, the marble still presents a 
crux criticorum ; the interpretation of 
‘ which exceeds not only my ability, 
but has bafiled the learning and sa- 
gacity of far more able classical anti- 
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quarics than myself ; though, possibly, 
through the medium of your excellent 
periodical, a satisfactory rendering of 
it may be obtained, from some ‘‘second 
Daniel” among your many gifted 
readers. What shall we say, what 
can we say, of the three upper lines ? 
Would it at all lessen the obscurity 
which involves them, to suppose that 
the marble, with its upper inscription 
only, might have been brought from 
Armenia, where we find the town of 
Mardera; that it there surmounted the 
portal of a temple dedicated to a local 
deity, named Kteatus, adopted by the 
the Romans into their comprehensive 
*‘ muster roll”? of divinities—a com- 
pliment which they paid, or, rather, 
a wise political rule which they ob- 
served, with respect to most of the 
kingdoms, provinces, and cities which 
they conquered; and that Lucius 
Sem. Proc. having, “ by hook or by 
crook,” become possessed of the ta- 
blet, and conceiving that its original 
appropriation imparted to it an addi- 
tional ‘‘ odour of sanctity,” placed it, 
more Romanorum, on the front of his 
own family tomb? The notion has 
amused me, and will, probably, make 
your readers smile; but, J can bear 
the laugh if any one of them can and 
will interpret the inscription. 
Yours, &c. Viaror. 
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Lerrer or Sir Joun VansruGu. 


THE splendid mansion of King’s 
Weston near Bristol was erected by 
Edward Southwell, Esq. son of Sir 
Robert Southwell, the Secretary of 
State to King William the Third, 
and great-grandfather (in the direct 
paternal line) of the late Lord De 
Clifford.* His architect was the ce- 
lebrated Sir John Vanbrugh,t and the 
following letter of the latter to Mr. 
Southwell, written while the works 
were in progress, is dated from the 


architect’s still more renowned per- 
formance, the palace of the Earls of 
Carlisle. 
Castle Howard, Oct. 23rd, 1713. 
S1r,—I acquainted you sometime since 
I had read with much pleasure the letter 
you enclosed to me, w*" you had rect 
from Mrs. Henley. I am since obliged 
with yours from King’s Weston of the 
13th ins‘, being much pleased with the 
house being quite covered in so good sea- 
son, for, if the weather is with you as in 
the North, your walls must have dryed 
almost as fast as they went up, and there 





* Since the death of Lord De Clifford, King’s Weston has become the seat of 
William Miles, Esq. M.P. for Kast Somerset. 


+ We are very happy to add another to the letters of this lively writer, several of 
whose epistles to Tonson the bookseller were lately published in our vol. VI. pp. 


374, vol. VIL. pp. 243, 479. Epi, 


or 


why 
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being no great rains to soak them whilst 
they were open, the house will be dry a 
year the sooner for’t. In my last I told 
you I wished you would not go up with 
the chimneys till I was with you on the 
spot, to make tryall of the heights, &c. 
with boards. I am glad to find you 
now of the same opinion, tho’ you had 
not yet rec! my letter; for I would fain 
have that part rightly hit off. I likewise 
think you in the right to clear off the 
scaffolds, tho’ there be more difficulty in 
getting up the stone for the chimneys. 

As to the objections you mention, I 
can only say I cannot think as they do, 
tho’ it may be Iam wrong. As to the 
Door being too little, if an alteration be 
thought necessary, | can show you how 
to do it; but of these particulars, ’tis 
better to talk than to write. I hope, 
however, at last, I shall see you as well 
pleased as the Lord of this place is : who 
has now within this week had a fair 
tryall of his dwelling, in what he most 
apprehended, which was cold. For, tho’ 
we have now had as bitter storms as rain 
aud wind can well compose, every room 
in the house is an oven, and in corridors 
of 200 ft long there is not air enough in 
motion to stir the flame of acandle. I 
hope to find the same comfort in your 
chatteau, when the North-west blows his 
hardest; so pray don’t think you shall 
stand in need of a few poor trees to 
screen you. The post will be gone, if I 
say any thing now, than that I am most 
heartily your humble ser‘, 

J. VANBRUGH. 


To Edward Southwell, Esq. at 
King’s Weston near Bristol. 





Verses By Dr. Stuxevey. (in MS.) 
Tue Sweet Wi.LLIAM. 


The pride of France is Lilly White, 

The Rosein June is Jacobite ; 

The prickly Thistle of the Scot 

Is Northern Knighthood’s badge and lot ; 

But since the Duke’s* victorious blows, 

The Lilly, Thistle, and the Rose, 

All droop and fade, all die away ; 

Sweet William’s flower now rules the day. 

’? Tis English growth, of beauteous hue, 

Cloath’d, like our troops, in red and blue. 

No plant with brighter lustre grows, 

Except the Laurel on his brows,— 

That everlasting wreath of Fame, 

To guard and spread the hero’s name. 
Britons, the tarnisi’d robe detest, 

And stick Sweet William in your breast ; 
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The factious Rose in pieces tear, 
And this more charming nosegay wear ; 
Let this remain the loyal sign 
Of Brunswick’s valiant, virtuous line : 
Sweet William be the British toast, 
As William is Britannia’s boast. 
The soldier on his casque shall wear 
Sweet William ; on her breast the fair ; 
The flow’r shall nerve the warrior’s arms, 
And lustre add to maidens’ charms. 
St. George’s Star with feebler rays 
By this victorious flow’r shall blaze ; 
And Knights of Bath shall own their red, 
Compar’d with William’s purple, dead. 
There is no red with this can vie, 
But William’s god-like modesty ; 
Who blushes to deserve the praise 
Which rescu’d Britain fondly pays. 
Then let this warlike sprig be worn, 
On either white auspicious morn: 
One gave great William birth, and one 
Proclaims him George’s martial son. 
In happy order link’d we see 
The hero’s birth and victory ; fT 
And April’s happy ides shall bloom, 
Yearly Sweet William's rich perfume. 
Printed at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, 
July 24th, 1746. 





Tue Last Letters or L. E. L. 

Tue following letters of the late Mrs. 
Maclean, which have appeared in the 
public newspapers, are, we think, 
worthy of preservation in amore per- , 
manent form, as the last memorials of 
a lady whose talents and whose fate 
have excited a very general admiration 
and sympathy. The first of them 
was communicated to the Times, in 
the following letter from Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. 


Sir—As I find there are some painful 
surmises in reference to the melancholy 
death of Mrs. Maclean, I presume to re- 
quest your insertion of the accompanying 
It is probably one of the two she 
wrote the night before her decease ; for, 
though without a date, it came to me as a 
‘*ship letter,’’? and not by private hand, 
and I did not receive it until I had read 
the mournful intelligence in your paper. 
It is unnecessary to direct attention to its 
cheerful and healthy tone; to me it is 
evidence that for the first time during a 
life of labour, anxiety, and pain, for such 
hers undoubtedly was, her hopes of ease 
and happiness were strong and well 
grounded. A mysterious dispensation of 
Providence has deprived literature and 
society of one of its brightest ornaments. 





* William Duke of Cumberland. 


+ The Duke was born on the 15th of April, and on the 16th gained the victory at 
Culloden, 
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She will be lamented by millions, to 
whose enjoyments she so largely contri- 
buted; but to her private friends the 
loss is one to which language can give no 
adequate expression. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
obliged servant, 

Anna Maria HAtt. 


The Rosery, 12, Gloucester-road, 
Old Brompton. 


‘¢ My dearest Mrs. Hall,—I must send 
you one of my earliest: epistles from the 
Tropics, and as a ship is just sailing, I 
will write, though it can only be a few 
hurried lines. [ can tell you my whole 
voyage in three words—six weeks’ sea- 
sickness—but I am now as well as possible, 
and have been ever since I landed. The 
castle is a very noble building, and all 
the rooms large and cool, while some 
would be pretty even in England ; that 
where I am writing is painted a deep blue, 
with some splendid engravings ; indeed, 
fine prints seem quite a passion with the 
gentlemen here. Mr. Maclean’s library 
is fitted up with bookcases of African ma- 
hogany, and portraits of distinguished au- 
thors; I, however, never approach it 
without due preparation and humility, so 
crowded is it with scientific instruments, 
telescopes, chronometers, lavameters, gas- 
ometers, &c., none of which may be 
touched by hands profane. On three 
sides the batteries are dashed against by 
the waves; on the fourth is a splendid 
land view; the hills are covered to the 
top with what we should call weed, but is 
here called bush. This dense mass of 
green is varied by some large handsome 
white houses, belonging to different gen- 
tlemen, and on two of the heights are 
small forts built by Mr. Maclean. The 
cocoa-trees with their long fan-like leaves 
are very beautiful. The natives seem 
both obliging and intelligent, and look 
very picturesque with their fine dark fi- 
gures,! with pieces of the country cloth 
flung round them ; they seem to have an 
excellent ear for music; the band plays 
all the old popular airs, which they have 
caught from some chance hearing. The 
servants are very tolerable, but they take 
so many to work. The prisoners do the 
scouring,— and fancy three mencleaning a 
room that an old woman in England 
would do in an hour! besides the soldier 
who stands by, his bayonet drawn in his 
hand. All my troubles have been of a 
housekeeping kind, and no one could be- 
gin on a more plentiful stock of ignorance 
than myself; however, like Sinbad the 
sailor in the cavern, I begin to see day- 
light. I have numbered and labelled my 


keys,—their name is Legion,—and every 
morning I take my way to the store, give 
out flour, sugar, butter, &c., and am 
learning to scold if I see any dust, or 
miss the customary polish on the tables ; 
I am actually getting the steward of the 
ship, who is my right hand, to teach me 
how to make pastry; I will report pro- 
gress in the next ; we live almost entirely 
on ducks and chickens; if a sheep be 
killed, it must be eaten the same day ; the 
bread is very good, palm wine being nsed 
for yeast, and yams are an excellent sub- 
stitute for potatoes. The fruit generally 
is too sweet for my liking, but the oranges 
and pine-apples are delicious. You can- 
not think the complete seclusion in which 
I live, but I have a great resource in 
writing, and I am very well and happy : 
but Ithink even more than I expected, if 
that be possible, of my English friends. It 
was almost like seeing something alive 
when I saw ‘The Buccanier’ and ‘ The 
Outlaw’ side by side in Mr. Maclean’s 
library ; I cannot tell you the pleasure 
it gave me. Do tell Mr. Hall that every 
day I find the Books of Gems greater 
treasures ; I refer tothem perpetually. I 
have been busy with what [ hope you will 
like—essays from Sir Walter Scott’s 
works, to illustrate a set of Heath’s por- 
traits; I believe they are to appear every 
fortnight next year. Give my kindest 
love to Mrs. Fielding and Mr. Hall, and 
believe me ever, 
«Your truly affectionate, 
“ Le E. (LANpon*) MAcLEAN. 
‘¢ T shall not forget the shells.” 


The other letter was written by Mrs. 
Maclean on the very morning of her 
decease, and was” produced by her 
husband at the inquest, as shewing 
her state of mind immediately before 
the fatal catastrophe. 


** Cape Coast Castle, Oct. 15. 

“‘My dearest Marie,—I cannot but 
write to you a brief account how I enact 
the part of a feminine Robinson Crusoe. 
I must say, in itself, the place is infinite- 
ly superior to all I ever dreamed of. 
The castle is a fine building—the rooms 
excellent. I do not suffer from heat ; 
insects there are few or none, and I am 
in excellent health. The solitude, except 
an occasional dinner, is absolute; from 


* “You see how difficult it is to leave 
off an old custom.” 
{The name had been written ‘“‘ L. E 


Landon ;” but the word ‘‘ Landon ”’ was 
erased, and that of ‘‘ Maclean”’ substi- 
tuted. ] 








12 Mr. Wi 
seven in the morning till seven when we 
dine, I never see Mr. Maclean, and rarely 
any oneelse. We were welcomed by a 
series of dinners, which I am glad are 
over—for it is very awkward to be the 
, only lady—still the great kindness with 
which I have been treated, and the very 
pleasant manners of many of the gentle- 
men, made me feel it as little as possible. 
Last week we had a visit from Captain 
Castle of the Pylades. His story is very 
melancholy. He married six months be- 
fore he left England, to one of the beautiful 
Miss Hill’s, Sir John Hill’s daughter, 
and she died just as he received orders to 
return home. We also had a visit from 
Colonel Bosch, the Dutch Governor, a 
most gentlemanly-like man. But fancy 
how awkward the next morning ; I cannot 
induce Mr. Maclean to rise, and I have 
to make breakfast, and do the honours of 
adieu to him and his officers—white 
plumes, mustachios, and all. I think I 
never felt more embarassed. 
yet felt the want of society the least. 
1 do angt wish to form new friends, and 
never does a day pass without thinking 
most affectionately of my old ones. On 
three sides we are surrounded by the sea. 
I like the perpetual dash on the rocks: 


Mr. WILBERFORCE AND THE LATE 
Rev. Arcupeacon Coxe. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN the Life of the late Mr. Wil- 
berforce, published by his* sons (vol. 
ii. p. 317), is the following passage, 
forming part of a letter addressed to 
his friend Mr. Bankes. 


“<T have, at length, got through the Ist 
vol. of Coxe, the only one I carried about 
with me; and I must say I think you have 
formed too favourable a judgment both of 
the matter and execution of the work, 
though I quite agree with you in esteem- 
ing it as a valuable one, for want of a 
better, on account of the events he treats 
of. But my grand quarrel with the man 
is, that he writes like one of those knay- 
ish coxcomb parsons (I have known several 
of that stamp) who are so afraid of being 
thought tinctured with professional preju- 
dices, and of carrying into their political 
speculations any of their religious per- 
suasions, that they suppose all Statesmen 
to be a race of beings more devoid of com- 
mon integrity than they really are, and 
defend measures, and reason on principles 
which would be disclaimed by them as 
altogether unjustifiable.’’ 


These remarks, when applied (as 
they necessarily must be from the 
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ilberforce and Archdeacon Coxe. 
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one wave comes up after another, and is 
for ever dashed in pieces, like human 
hopes, that can only swell to be disap- 
pointed. We advance; up springs the 
shining froth of love or hope, ‘a moment 
white, and gone for ever.’ The land-view, 
with its cocoa and palm trees, is very 
striking—it is like a scene in the Arabian 
Nights. Of a night the beauty is very 
remarkable ; the sea is of a silvery purple, 
and the moon deserves all that has been 
said in her favour. I have only once 
been out of the fort by daylight, and then 
was delighted. The salt lakes were first 
dyed a deep crimson by the setting sun, 
and as we returned they seemed a faint 
violet in the twilight, just broken by a 
thousand stars, while before us was the 
red beacon-light. The chance of sending 
this letter is a very sudden one, or I 
should have ventured to write to General 
Fagen, to whom I beg the very kindest 
regards. Dearest, do not forget me. 
Pray write to me, ‘Mrs, George Mac- 
lean, Cape Coast Castle ; care of Messrs. 
Forster and Smith, 5, New City Chambers, 
Bishopsgate-street.’ Write about you- 
self; nothing else half so much interests 
your affectionate 
“LL, E, Mac.ean.”” 


context) to the late Archdeacon Coxe, 
are so extremely unjust, that, in reve- 
rence to his memory, one of his rela- 
tions feels it a sacred duty to step 
forward in vindication of his charac- 
ter, and to rescue it from the imputa- 
tions which Mr. Wilberforce has here 
ungenerously cast upon it. It is fully 
admitted that an historian and a bio- 
grapher is a public character, open to 
the criticism of all who think proper 
to attack him as an author, and the 
opinions of Mr. Wilberforce upon his 
works, however severe they might be, 
would not have excited a remark. A 
writer, praised and recommended by 
Johnson, and one whose reputation 
has been placed on so firm a basis as 
that of Mr. Coxe, cannot sink under 
the censure of any individual, however 
eminent and excellent he may be; but 
when he is alluded toas a ‘‘ knavishand 
coxcomb parson,” and asone who seems 
almost ashamed to avow his religious 
opinions, the aspersion must be met, 
and flatly contradicted. A more up- 
right benevolent, simple-hearted man 
than Mr. Coxe never existed; cox- 
combry, or any thing but what was 
most straightforward and fearless in 
conduct and principle, was alien to 
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his character: he was so little of a 
courtier that he gave up his situation 
as tutor in a noble family, with all the 
prospects of preferment that such a 
charge opened to him, because his 
spirit would not brook the wayward- 
ness and imperiousness of one of its 
members, though he was to the last 
befriended by that family in every way 
most gratifying to his feelings. 

His religion was practically evinced 
by the most active charity, and the 
most perfect resignation to years of 
absolute blindness ; and so far from 
flinching from public opinion, his fault 
was too great carelessness of the effect 
of a manner somewhat blunt and 
rough, which masked but could not 
hide his kind and benevolent heart. 

More it is needless to say. Those 
who may wish to know further as to 
the private life of this excellent man, 
whose labours have added so much to 
the literature of his country, will be 
gratified by the manly and impartial 
criticism on the Pelham Papers which 
appeared in the Quarterly Review, 
(vol. 50, p. 118,) and to which an in- 
teresting memoir of Mr. Coxe was ap- 
pended. One extract from that article 
may be quoted. 


‘* Few have ever left life more rich in 
all that should accompany old age, public 
approbation, the affection and reverence 
of friends and kindred, the esteem of great 
men, and the gratitude of humble ones. 
It would be no common eulogy to say of 
so long and active a career, that it was 
accomplished without reproach ; but this 
negative praise would ill express the fer- 
vid and generous quality of virtues that 
were not merely active, but had in them 
something of enthusiasm. An impatient 
aversion to base and disingenuous vices, 
and an ardent and indefatigable benevo- 
lence, were the strongest features of his 
character. The most vindictive man 
never followed up an injury more keenly 
than he pursued a scheme of kindness. 
Not only his pecuniary means, but his 
time, his labour, and his influence, were 
devoted to the offices of charity or friend- 
ship, with a frankness and singleness of 
heart which disclosed at once the most in- 
genuous mind and the warmest affections. 
If, as has been observed, he contributed 
but slightly to literature as a divine, he 
greatly adorned life as a Christian. Train- 
ed up from infancy in the faith and prin- 
ciples which that name implies, and not 
forgetful of them in his youth, he em- 
braced them with a still firmer attachment 
when, by assuming the clerical office, he 

Gent. Mag. Vot, XI. 
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became bound not only to cultivate them 
in himself, but inculeate them upon 
others ; and there were found after his 
decease some scattered memorials of his 
most secret thoughts, which proved that 
even Herbert, his pious predecessor at 
Bemerton, scarcely entered upon the 
sacred ministry with deeper awe, or more 
anxious self-examination.’’ 

Yours, &c. M. F. 





Mr. Urpan, 


I ENTIRELY disbelieve the truth 
of a statement lately put forth in one 
of the Newspapers, in re Woolfrey,* 
that Prayers for the soul are now 
offered up in any protestant church. 
A prayer of hope for the dead is a 
totally different thing, The instance 
given was St. George’s Chapel, at 
Windsor. That a service is perform- 
ed on the Obit Sundays, according to 
an altered ritual, prepared in the time 
of Elizabeth, I believe to be the case ; 
but the newspaper writer wishes to 
draw an inference that it is the old 
ritual of Edward the Fourth’s days. 
I send you a copy of the Prayer used 
in the Estbury or Isbury Chapel, at 
Lambourne in Berkshire. This was 
altered to suit the opinions of the age 
in the days of Elizabeth, and contains, 
as you will observe, nothing on which 
to hang the doctrine of purgatory. I 
need not trouble you with any details 
of the Isbury Chapel and Almshouse. 
There is a meagre account in Lysons ; 
and copies of the inscriptions (many 
of which are now lost), but without 
any description of the armorial bear- 
ings, are to be found in Ashmole. 

Yours, &c. A. 


A Prayer to be said by the poor of the 
Almeshouses of Joun isBuRyY, Esa. 
in Lambourne, Berks. 


O Eternal God, who art nigh and 
plenteous in mercy to all that call upon 
Thee: we do bless and praise Thee for 
all thy mercies, wherewith, from our 
youth up, thou hast blessed us, both in 
things concerning this life, and that to 
come. We bless Thee for our creation 
after thine own image, when thou mightest 
have made us in the likeness of the 
meanest of thy creatures; for our re- 
demption by the Death and Passion of thy 
dear Son, when thou mightest have left 
us (as we had plunged ourselves) in eter- 
nal perdition with the Devil and his 








* See Sir Herbert Jenner’s decision, 
. 198. 
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angels; for our instruction under the 
Gospel of Christ, when thou mightest have 
left us to have lived and died in the place 
of ignorance and hour of darkness. We 
bless Thee for preserving us from our 
birth unto this present time ; we acknow- 
ledge how just it had been with Thee, to 
have cut us off long ago, for the sins both 
of our youth and of our age. We praise 
Thee, that whereas thou hast manifested 
fearful and sudden judgmnts on others, 
taking them away in the midst of their 
days and in the midst of their sins, Thou 
hast, nevertheless, in much mercy borne 
with us, and forborne us a long time, not- 
withstanding our many and mighty sins. 
We bless Thee for the friends and bene- 
factors which from time to time thou 
hast raised up unto us, and for the com- 
fortable provision which by them Thou 
hast made for us: such is thy great 
goodness, that in the midst of judgment 
Thou dost remember mercy; although we 
are poor, yet Thou has not forsaken us ; 
although we have forgotten Thee days 
without number, yet hast Thou not for- 
gotten us, nor suffered others. We bless 
Thee in special, that now being old and 
grey-headed, Thou hast not left us, but 
plentifully provided for us in that society 
wherein we live ; and praised be thy name 
for those persons, by whom this main- 
tenance for the support of our age and 
for the more freedom in thy service hath 
been bestowed, and from time to time 
maintained and continued: in particular, 
we thank Thee for our ancient and chari- 
table Founder, Mr. John Isbury, whose 
reward we hope is with Thee, and for our 
present supervisors, Mr. Warden, of New 
College, and Mr. Henry Hippesley, whom 
we beseech Thee to bless with all spi- 
ritual and temporal blessings, with grace 
here, and glory hereafter; make them, we 
pray Thee, careful to do their duties in 
their places, conscionable in discharging 
the trust reposed in them, wise and faithful 
in dispensing the charitable relief of our 
deceased founder and worthy benefactors ; 
and finally, we humbly intreat for our- 
selves, that Thou wouldest give us a 
sanctified use of all thy mercies towards 
us, especially of that provision which in 
our latter days Thou hast made for us, 
and of that happy liberty which by the 
means for thy daily service we do enjoy. 
Having such time, and so much encour- 
agement for Thy service, grant that we 
may improve this time of ours, and 
these mercies of thine, for the good of 
our own souls, and then for the good of 
others, whom in our prayers we are and 
ought to be continually mindful ; help us 
to pray, not only with our lips, but with 
our hearts and spirits, for Thou art a 
spirit, and will be worshipped in spirit 


Prayer used at Isbury Chapel, Lambourne, Berks. 
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and in truth: and seeing it is not good 
that the spirit be without faith, Lord give 
us, and increase in us, true faith, and 
saving knowledge, that we may pray, as 
with the spirit, so with the understand- 
ing also; give us grace to call to mind 
and repent of the sins of our youth; yea, 
all the offences of our lives past; enable 
us from henceforth so to carry ourselves, 
both towards Thee, and towards men in 
that society wherein Thou hast placed 
us, that we may be esteemed worthy those 
benefits Thou hast bestowed on us, and 
be capable of those mercies which Thou 
has provided for thine hereafter. Bless, 
O Lord, thy whole Church; comfort 
thine afflicted people ; send forth painful 
and faithful labourers into thy harvest; 
grant thy Gospel a free passage; be fa- 
vourable unto this kingdom wherein we 
live; pardon our manifold and grievous 
sins; withhold thy judgments; continue 
as all thine abundant favours hitherto 
vouchsafed to us, so especially the light 
of the Gospel ; cleanse our hearts of all 
idolatry, superstition, and prophaneness ; 
bless our gracious King George and all 
the Royal Family ; bless the Lords of his 
Majesty’s Privy Council; bless all that 
are in and under authority, and all that 
love and fear Thee ; accomplish the num- 
ber of thine elect; prepare us and all 
thine for thy coming, and then, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly. 


Oxford, Printed at the Clarendon Print- 
ing-House, 1750' 





THE GAELIC NOT CELTIC. 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 10. 

IN the discussions which have lately 
appeared in your valuable Miscellany 
upon the origin of the early colonists 
of the British Islands, it has been 
the practice of some of the disputants 
to apply the term Celtic exclusively to 
the Gaélie race and language ; thus 
limiting this generic term to Ireland 
and the Highlands of Scotland, to the 
exclusion of Wales and Cornwall, in- 
variably speaking of the Gaélic lan- 
guage as the Celtic, without admitting 
any cognate branch. When I first 
noticed this assumption I paid but 
little attention to it, attributing it alto- 
gether to some inadvertence on the 
part of the writer. But when I see 


the practice regularly and systemati- 
cally persisted in, I cannot refrain 
from intimating my suspicions that an 
impartial investigation would prove 
that so far from being exclusively the 
Celtic, the Gaélic language has no 
claim to that appellation at all, except- 
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ing as a conventional designation. 
And in order to bring this cause to an 
issue, let us ask the question, why is the 
Gaélic language called Celtic ? I believe 
the only answer that can be given to 
this is the following : the similarity of 
names points out theconnexion. Gaél 
resembles Gallus; and as the Gauls 
were a Celtic race, therefore the Gaélic 
is Celtic. 

Now, admitting an original resem- 
blance betwixt the two names, still 
this would establish nothing more than 
a bare possibility. But I will venture 
to maintain that this similarity of 
names is of but very modern origin. 
The word Gaél in its present form is 
not only modern, but absolutely of the 
most recent construction. In all works 
of any standing it is written Gaoidheil 
or with some corresponding letters, 
forming a word of two syllables with 
an aspirate d or tin the middle, utterly 
precluding its identity with Gallia and 
Gallus. 

But it will be answered that although 
the word is written Gavidheil, yet it is 
pronounced Ga’el, the dh being mute. 
I know that it is so pronounced, but 1 
majntain that this pronunciation is a 
late corruption, and that originally it 
was pronounced in two syllables, with 
a consonant between. And in confir- 
mation of this, I beg to refer to the 
form in which the word is found in 
the Latin; for there we have the 
words Gathelus, Geythelos, and Gathel 
so connected with the Gaélic race that 
there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the real sound of the original Gaoidheil 
is intended to be expressed. And 
although it may be argued that the 
Trish in writing their native language, 
in its peculiar orthography, made some 
letters quiescent, yet it cannot be sup- 
posed that they extended this system 
to the Latin also, and inserted a th 
where it was not sounded. 

But if this Latin authority is not 
sufficient to decide the question, in 
consequence of its being in a dead lan- 
guage, there is another that may be 
adduced in a language still spoken, 
and which has come down to us col- 
laterally with the Gaélic, and that is 
the Welsh ; for the name by which the 
Welsh call the Irish is Gwyddel, or 
according to the English orthography 
Gwithel, the dd having the sound of 
the th, as in whither, thither,&c. And 


this is the structure of the word in 
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their most ancient compositions. Now 
unless the Irish themselves gave the 
word this sound at some period, I do 
not know how to account for the 
Welsh adopting it, as it is not likely 
that they took it from any written 
language either Latin or Irish. But 
as the intercourse between Wales and 
Ireland was pretty considerable in 
early times, and literature not suffi- 
ciently cultivated to influence such 
national appellations, I think it very 
probable that the Welsh Gwithel is the 
ancient and correct form of the Irish 
Gaoidhel. 1 use the term Jrish, as the 
Gaélic or Erse of the Highlands is but 
an offset from that language. 

I may be asked how the Irish came 
to discard the intermediate consonant 
and change Gaoidhel into Gael. I 
answer, precisely in the same way 
the French changed pater, mater, and 
frater into pére, mére, and frére. There 
was a tendency in the middle and 
later ages to soften down words by 
omitting consonants: the Irish partook 
of this, perhaps, in a greater degree 
than even the French. It is a well- 
known fact that if the Irish or Gaélic 
were written as it is pronounced at 
the present day, its etymological struc- 
ture would be completely destroyed, 
as its roots would be no longer dis- 
tinguishable. This omitting of con- 
sonants is particularly observable in 
words derived from the Latin, of whose 
original form no doubt can be enter- 
tained. 

As long as the Welsh and Gaélic are 
classed as cognate languages, the term 
Celtic, when applied to both in com- 
mon, may be as appropriate a generic 
designation as any other; but when 
this cognate relation is denied, then I 
cannot see with what propriety the 
Gaélic can be exclusively designated 
the Celtic, unless some much better 
argument is adduced than the con- 
nexion betwixt Gaoidheland Gallia. 

A Cymro. 

[We have received a letter from another 
Correspondent who signs CyMRo, which 
we must defer to another month from 
want of space.] 


Mr. Urban, Brit, Mus. Jan. 15. 

AS the investigation of the affinities 
of languages has always been a fa- 
vourite pursuit with me, I have paid 
particular attention to the communi- 
cations of Fior Guar in your Maga- 
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zine. But, though I readily bear tes- 
timony to the ability and varied know- 
ledge displayed by the writer, 1 must 
frankly avow that my own researches 
have led me to form a different con- 
clusion with respect to his leading 
position, viz. the non-affinity of the 
Gaélic and Welsh. ‘This conclusion I 
do not yet see cause to retract or mo- 
dify. I do not profess to be very 
deeply versed either in Welsh or 
Gaélic, but I am truly desirous of 
knowing more, being convinced that 
the study of those languages is highly 
important, both to the philologist and 
the historian of the human race. It 
is, therefore, with a sincere view of 
obtaining information, not from the 
mere itch of disputing, that I feel de- 
sirous to enter into an amicable discus- 
sion of the matter with Fror Guaer., 
in the pages of your Miscellany, giving 
the reasons on which my present opi- 
nion is founded. If I find reason to 
believe that 1 have been in the wrong, 
I shall not hesitate to say so. 

In order to clear the way for the 
discussion,-I will make a single pre- 
liminary inquiry. It is asserted that 
a large proportion of the Welsh,—ac- 
cording to’ some authorities three- 
fourths, according to others four- 
teen-fifteenths,—is not Celtic at all. I 
therefore just beg toask Fior GHAEL’s 
opinion, as to this preponderating non 
Celtic portion of the language. Is it 
most nearly allied in vocabulary and 
structure to Latin, or Teutonic, or 
Slavonic, or Reinish? or, is it an 
anomalous tongue, altogether sui gene- 
ris? My reasons for asking this ques- 
tion will appear hereafter. 

In conclusion, 1 beg to express my 
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unqualified assent to Fior Guagv’s 
statements respecting the non-Semitic 
character of the Gaélic languages. 
There is not, in my opinion, the smallest 
affinity between the two classes, and I 
cannot but feel surprized that any per- 
son of ordinary information should 
think otherwise. 


Yours, &c. R. G. 
Dorchester, 
Mr. Ursan, in 


IN the Saxon Chronicle, a.p. 658, 
we read ‘‘ Her Cenwalh gefeaht et 
Peonnum with Wealas, and hy ge- 
flymde oth Pedridan.’”’ This year Ken- 
wal fought at Penn with the Welsh, 
and pursued them to the Parret ; and 
Sir R. Hoare, I think, places this 
battle at Penn Zellwood, near Stour- 
head, between twenty and thirty miles 
from the Parret. Now, as I was 
lately on Cheddington Hill, near Crew- 
kerne, but in Dorsetshire, where the 
Parret rises, and was overlooking the 
extensive plain which stretches from 
the foot of it, I saw a village by an 
isolated hill, (a British Pen,) about 
four miles to the right of the Parret ; 
and on asking a gentleman of Crew- 
kerne, with whom I was talking, the 
name of it, he said it was Pen, Pen 
Hill, and the village of Pen Domer, 
which, I conceive, was the Pen from 
which Kenwal followed the Welsh to 
the Parret, as, I think, a run of five- 
and-twenty miles, through bogs, woods, 
and streams, which must have been 
greater obstacles than the little incipi- 
ent Parret, would have been rather too 
much, even for hardy Saxons, and 
nimble-footed Britons. 

W. Barnes. 


HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


BY F. W. FABER, OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


THERE are no Shadows where there is no Sun ; 
There is no Beauty where there is no Shade ; 

And all things in two lines of glory run, 

‘ Darkness and light, ebon and gold, inlaid. 

Gop comes among us through the shrouds of air ; 
And his dim track is like the silvery wake 
Left by yon pinnace on the mountain lake, 

Fading and re-appearing here and there. 

The lamps and veils through heav’n and earth that move, 
Go in and out, as jealous of their light, 
Like sailing stars upon a misty night. 

Death is the shade of coming life; and Love 
Yearns for her dear ones in the holy tomb, 
Because bright things are better seen in gloom! 
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Canidia, or the Witches ; a Rhapsody, in five Parts. By R. D. 1683. 4to. 


WE believe this extraordinary poem, which fills a quarto volume of six 
hundred pages, is very little known. The copy we possess belonged to the 
Marquis of Blandford, who gave three guineas for it. The author, R. D. was 
Doctor Robert Dixon, who was, perhaps, the same person mentioned by 
Anthony Wood, (Fasti Oxon. vol. ii. p. 782,) whom he considers to have been 
D.D. and Prebendary of Rochester, author of some Theological Treatises. 
That he was a divine may also be inferred from his motto, ‘‘ Neque Imperiale 
est libertatem dicendi negare, neque Sacerdotale est quod sentiat non dicere.” 
The poem is written in what is commonly called Hudibrastic verse, though 
with much license and many anomalies. The reflections of which it consists 
are supposed to be made by Canidia the Witch, and form a wild, rambling, 
disjointed satire on men and things. There is very little poetical merit in the 
volume; but there is no doubt, from a strong resemblance in expression 
between some lines in this poem and some of his, that Dean Swift had read it ; 


indeed it was decidedly in his line. 


‘‘ But I knew, when I was maid, 

A greater, better king betray’d. 

A conquer’d king, in vile disguise 
To his false Scottish subjects flies, 
And they, for a gold inspection, 
Send him to an Independent section ; 
They send him to a gaol protection, 
Then to a death-scaffold’s erection : 
A Presbyterian projection, 

And a damn’d natural infliction. 


From the fourth part, on dresses : 


‘They had their famous India plumes, 

Top and top-gallants, rich perfumes, 

Arabic odours of the best, 

Snatch’d from the dying phoenix’ nest, 

They had the perewick, the call,* 

The monstrous tires, the devil and all. 

Their black bags, buckram, bombast 
shapes, 

Their doublets, and short jumps, like apes, 

Choppins, galloches, samars, mantos, 

And all the modes in the currantos, 

Wanton aerial lawns, that hover, 

And do immodest parts discover. 

They had their muffles, fans, and vails, 

Their masks, and busks, and fardingales, 

Their gorgets, knots, points, and muffs, 

Piccadillo-bands, and cart-wheel ruffs. 

Pardon, kind reader, if at all 

I some forget, or some miscall, 

My ladies waiting--maid perhap 

Me in these fopperies might trap, 

Or her right-reverend usher carp 

And shew how oft amiss I harp. 

‘In all these implements, good truth, 

You do my lady wrong, forsooth.’ 


The Chaplain, in book V. 


A trencher-chaplain I hate to behold, 
Especially if learned and old. 


The following is from the 2nd book : 


I’ll warrant ’em for this the worse 

To lie under an everlasting curse. 
Rouze up the rump-scuttle whores, 
Ye lazy things, turn out of doors, 

For I must lead ye another dance, 
From fair Albion into France, 

From the island of Fairies, 

To Corvos, Floros, and Canaries, 
There ’s good liquor, make a stand— 
You must cross to Newfoundland, &c. 


But let such parties know, I hit 

In general at what’s fit. 

They have their walking mates on ground, 
Or horse and coach, the foysting hound, 
The wanton, wily ape, that squats, 
Chatters, and frolics in their laps ; 

Their curious hands support the gay 
Canary-bird, or popinjay. 

They have the monkey, the musk-cat, 
To make them laugh, to make them chat ; 
Not a device, but they had caught, 

And, as I think, our gallants taught. 
They had the French, the Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, and Polonian 

Postures to a hair; courtesie 

That does belong to lap or knee ; 

They had the slovenly Dutch slop, 

The past-board pad, or English crop, 
The curtail’d cloak, and the French felt, 
The Monmouth cap, the Zodiaque belt, 
The Bilbo blade, and jyngling spur, 

The monstrous boot, and cap of fur, 

The antique trunk, scant hose, wide ruff, 
The wounded doublet, and the buff, &c. 


T’ endure to see him, I’m not able, 
Before the second course to risefrom table ; 





* The perriwig or peruke, and cawl. 
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To see him take away his plate, 

And make a leg to the company, I hate ; 
Scrape to his master for his good fare, 
And basely stand beside his chair, 

And beg to borrow his old blind mare 

To ride to a country fair. 

Master parson, have a care, [fair. 
There’s a waiting-woman sits next you, 
If she chance to be coy, and you be gain- 


sai 
My lady has a fair chamber maid ; 
Court her, though she be a little demure, 
To win her, in time, you shall be sure. 
The poor soul waits every evening tide 
With a warming pan at your bed side, 
In so doing, she takes a pride, 
Hoping one day to be your bride. 
For this kind behaviour 
You'll get your lord and ladie’s favour 
And truly something has some savour, 
You shall have her by degrees _—[threes, 
And with her a vicarage of the children 
Besides a pair of gloves next fair ; 
Then for to please her have a care, 
Marry her, and you'll piease ’em to a hair. 


The Country Parson :— 


‘* A rusticate Parson in habit and mind, 

Is a scorn to the learned kind ; 

He can thresh, and for need serve the hogs; 

But his chiefest delight is to follow the 
dogs, (Martin, 

Harpen and Tarpen, and Tear-dog, and 

Thy dog, and my dog, there’s the game 
for certain ; 

De vau, de vau, soho! soho! [they go: 

O’er the hills, o’er the dales, they go, 

Plays ye at trap-ball, cudgel, and leap- 
frog, 

Now and then kills a calf,* or a hog. 

’Tis impossible this amphibious wight, 

With learned men should play, least in 
sight. [of chess, 

Fitter in a blind ale-house, o’er a game 

Or all-fours with tinkers, than ascholar’s 
mess : [lars, 

These parti-per-pale mongrel-shab scho- 

Smatterers, scepticks, have too many 
followers. [Cleaver ; 

For Divinity, he falls aboard of Dod and 

For Logic, Jack Seaton gives him a 
lever. : 

He’s an oracle among the petty-foggers, 

Hedgers, ditchers, thatchers, and plow- 
joggers. [pledge, 

Reward him with but half-a-crown 

He’ll you marry, yea, brother and sister, 
under a hedge ; 

A fair bride sets his teeth an edge. 

He bears a special hatred ’gainst all 
quakers, 

And all rebellious undertakers, 

And all factious Parliament makers. 


At term time, mark what I say, 

Coach your patron and matron to a play, 

And wait upon ’em every day. 

These are lay-patrons’ pitiful tricks, 

To eat up the poor vicar’s pigs and chicks, 

But there ’s something more than I’ll chat 

If you’r presented to a rectory fat, 

The young squire gratis you must teach, 

Set him next the pulpit when you preach ; 

Take heed of making abreach. [master, 

You must go coursing with your young 

Have a care he come to no disaster, 

Be with him at every tunning, 

Wait on him while he goes a gunning, 

And on my lady, when she walks a sun- 
ning. {cunning 

To keep in with the servants you must be 

If they owe you money, take heed of 
dunning. 

When your wife lays in, for joy 

The lady will be godmother to your boy, 

She ’ll send her many a dainty bit, 

From the oven or the spit ; 

All this you may do if you have wit. 


He’s a strong friend to the Crown, 

They may preach him, and pray him, 
but he shall drink them down. 

His religion never stands at bay, 

For he will always be Vicar of Bray. 

What, do you think him such a widgeon, 

As not to be of the King’s religion ? 

In all changes, come what will. (still. 

He was a vicar before, and is a vicar 

A papist, or a protestant, choose you 
whether, 

The pot trade and the priest trade with 
him goes together ; 

At every puppet-play, market, or fair, 

The curate is sure to be there; 

At wakes, all-helps, sessions, sizes, 

There flock black-coats of all prises. 

In Term-time parsons naturally fall 

Into the Chequer Chamber, or West- 
minster Hall. 

And all the year long, great business, 
frost or snow, [go. 

Every week the parson must to London 

*Tis danger and charges to plow the seas, 

For learning, he’ll stay at home and take 
his ease ; (there, 

Get into his study, take a catalogue 

He is drunking at the Rain-deer. 

Get him to his book, ’tis no good cheer, 

You may as soon bring a stake to the bear. 

There’s a Geneva bible, and the Whole 
Duty of Man, 

Practice piety if he can, 

All won’t make him an honest man. 

Yet he shall preach to ye, for life and 
death, 





* See Mr. Raine’s explanation of this feat in our last number, p. 64. 
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Beside the cushion, dagger out of the 
sheath. 

A concordance, a common-place book, 

For Fathers and scholars you may go 
look ; 

No crabbed critics, abtruse annotators, 

Quodlibets, postillers, commentators, 

Greek, nor Latin translators : 

Mark him, he never took a hint, 

From the vulgar Latin, or Septuagint ; 

He hates to see’s self afoot in print ; 
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Upon all true scholars he looks asquint. 

But that his wits may be more refined, 

He reads play-books of the best kind, 

And all sorts of romances, 

Leads all jiggs, and country dances ; 

At merry meetings, O, brave garson, 

They are nothing without the Parson ; 

They fiddle with him night and day, 

Still the bonny Curate carries the Bell 
away, &c. 


The two last lines of the following Distich are often quoted ; whether they 
belong originally to the Author I cannot say. 


Tom Coriat footed it ten thousand miles, 
Besides way-bits and Kentish styles. 


The Witch’s invocation : 


Martin, the cryer, calls witches away, 
The owls screach, the dogs bay, 

Toads croak, and catamountains play ; 
Snatch flesh from the night raven’s maws, 
Wolves tear from the mad-dog’s jaws, 
Seize the ass out of the lion’s paws. 
Hienas, basilisks, mandrakes, 

Vipers, adders, serpents, snakes ; 
Take horned poppy, cypress brooms, 
Wild fig-tree, that grows on tombs, 
Cast up dead ashes, sand, 


The King of France, with twenty thou- 
sand men, 
Went up the hill,—and so came down agen. 


Darkness, Devils, Heaven, and Hell, 
Must be subject to your spell. 

I call you once, I call you twice, 
Headlong ye come, if I call you thrice. 
Make your cross-dances, hip to hip, 
Back to back, heel to heel trip : 
Charm all the sorts of deadly drugs, 
Carry the devil by the lugs, 

Sting ’em with insects and bugs, 

In cradles suck children’s breath, 
And gripe the old nurses to death. 


The moon and stars you may command ; 


These specimens may suffice to give a notion of the style of this Poem, consist- 
ing of more than 15,000 lines, which must have proceeded from the idle hours 
of a whimsical, splenetic, rambling mind. It is, however, worth rescuing from 
oblivion ; and the future Editors of Hudibras will rank it as one of the Poems in 
the School of Butler. 


B ll, Jan. 15. 





J. M. 





How the Goode Wif thaught hir Doughter. 1838. Small 4to. pp. xi. 


THIS is a poem of thirty-five stanzas, now printed for the first time. It 
has been found in a MS. formerly belonging to Dr. Adam Clarke, and now to 
C. W. Loscombe, esq. Sir Frederick Madden, in the preface, states that 


“Tt seems to have been composed in imitation of the moral piece printed by 
Ritson, intitled, ‘ How the wise Man taught his Son,’ and may be ascribed to the 
same period, the reign of Henry VI. The locality of its composition is not so easy 
to determine. It contains some traces of a northern dialect, such as the pronunci- 
ation of cherche and riche, which rhyme to werche and wike, as also the forms 
awheynte, whemyth, &c. but the copy in the MS. was in all probability transcribed 
by a native of one of the midland counties. There are in it some interesting allu- 
sions to the manners and customs of the time, and the proverbial turn given to each 
stanza strongly marks its popular character. One expression would seem to require 
illustration,— Aftir the wrenne hathe veynes, men schalle late hir blode,—but the re- 
searches made for this purpose have not proved successful. Could this phrase be 


found still in existence, it might perhaps afford reasonable grounds for localising the 
poem.’’ : ; 

The copy in Mr. Loscombe’s MS. was at first presumed to be unique, but 
subsequently a more recent copy has been discovered in the MS. Trin, Coll. 
Camb. R. 3. 20, containing, however, so many variations as to form almost a 
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different text. We will now give a specimen of this curious poem, and we 
think the early verses display its spirit and vivid allusions as well as any : 





The goode Wif thaught hir Doughter sele tyme and ofte gode woman for to be. 


Doughter 3if thou wilt ben a wif and wiseliche werche 

Loke that thou love welle God and holy cherche 

Go to cherche when thou mygthe lette for no reyne 

Alle the day thou farest the bette then thou hast God yseyne’ 
Wele thryvethe that God lovethe my dere childe 

Blethely 3eve thi tythys and thin offerynges bothe 

The pore man at thi dore be thou [to] hem nogthe lothe 
3eve hem blethely of thi good and be thou nogthe to harde 
Seldam is the house pore there God is stywarde 

Tresour he hathe that pouere fedithe my leue childe. 

, The while thou sittest in chirche thi bedys schalt thou bidde 
Make thou none jangelynge withe frend ne withe sibbe2 
Laughe none to shorne’ nethir olde ne 3onge 
Be of a good berynge and of a good tonge 
In thi gode berynge begynnythe thi worschipe my dere childe 
3if any man bidde the worschipe and wille wedde the 
Avysely answere hym scorne hym noghte what he be 
Schewe it to thin frendis and for-hele it noght 
Sitte bi hym ne stande_ ther synne may be wroght 
A slaundree that is reised is evelle to felle my leue childe 
What man the wedde schalle befor God with a rynge 
Honoure hym and wurchipe him and bowe ouere all thinge 
Mekely hym answere and noght to haterlynge 
And so thou schalt slake his mode* and be his derlynge 

‘Fayre wordes wratthe slakithe my dere childe. 








We should copy nearly the whole poem, if we were to take every verse in 
which there is something cither interesting, as illustrating ancient manners, or 
quaint and amusing in the phraseology, as, 

Laughe thou noght to lowde ne 3ane® thou noght to wyde 
Lawchen thou maight® and faire mought’? make my dere childe, 
Be noght of many wordes_swere thou nought to grete. 


From which it appears that ladies were not, in the good old times, expected to 
‘* swear not at all.” Again, 
Goe thou noght to market thi borelle for to selle 
Ne goe thou noght to taverne thi wurchipe to felle.8 
In the Glossary affixed, ‘‘ borelle” is explained as “ coarse cloth,’”’ but we 
believe it is here synonymous with hood. 


Goe thou noght to wrastelynge no schetynge at the cokke® 
As it were a strumpet or a gegelotte 
Wone” at home doughter and kepe thin owin wike!! 
And so thou schalt my leue child sone waxe riche 
Mery is owne thinge to kepe my dere childe. 
* * * ROR KF OF & # 
And 3if thou love thin childryn loke thou holde hem lowe 
3if any of hem do amys_ curse hem nought ne blowe!” 
But take a smerte rodde and bete hem alle by rowe 
Tylle thei crye mercy and be here gylte aknowe.!° 
Leue childe lore behoueth my leue childe. 


After this excellent piece of Busbeian advice, we take leave of ‘‘ The Goode 
Wif,”’ with many thanks to Mr. Loscombe. 





1 Seen. 2 Stranger or acquaintance. 3 Read schorne (scorn). 
4 Mood, or passion. 5 Yawn. 6 Laugh you may. 7 Mouth. 
8 To ruin thy reputation. ® Cock-throwing. 10 Dwell, 1 Dwelling. 


2 _ 18 Their guilt be acknowledged. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





History of the British Possessions in 
the East Indies. By R. M. Martin, 
Esq. (British Colonial Library.) 

_ THE author has comprised much 

Interesting and valuable information in 

a small compass. He has commenced 

with an account of the rise and pro- 

gress of the British power in India, 
the conquest of the territories under 
the presidency of Bengal, with the wars 
with Scindiah, Holkar, and the Bur- 
mese conquests; then follows an ac- 
count of the Madras presidency, and 
the wars with Hyder and Tippoo ;—the 
Bombay presidency, and the Mahratta 
confederacy ; concluding with the sti- 
pendiary princes, and the subsidiary 
states. The civil and political history 
being thus closed, the author enters 
into the subject of the physical aspect 
of India, its geography, rivers, moun- 
tains, and geology, climate, and natu- 
ral productions ; he then gives a short 
statistical view of the population, and 
the character and distinguishing fea- 
tures of the people, their appearance 
and stature; and, lastly, enumerates 
the varieties of languages used in India, 
with their filiation, The work is very 
wel! written, and very interesting ; 
though the nature of it, as an abridg- 
ment, has prevented the author enter- 
ing, as we could have wished, more 
into the details of the policy of our 
different statesmen and governors, and 
of the brilliant and scientific campaigns 
of our commanders, We should have 
contented ourselves with thus giving 
our opinion of the work, as specimens 
from it would not serve to display its 
merits, which consist in the general 
distribution, management, and arrange- 
ment of the materials, affording much 
information in a small compass, and 
adjusting the quantity to the import- 
ance of the subject; but we have 
been too much interested in the ac- 
count of the Jugglers, not to lay before 
our readers some specimens of their 
unaccountable dexterity; which, ap- 
pearing like the fables of a dream, or 
visions of the fancy, are real and au- 
thentic, and, therefore, form a curious 
chapter in the history of the human 
Gent. Mac. Vou. XI. 


mind and its achievements. We no 
more pretend to account for these mar- 
vellous performances than the writers 
who have witnessed and recorded them ; 
but we may remark, that undoubtedly 
they are based on this fact, that the 
power of muscular movement in the limbs 
can be acquired, of such quickness, that 
the eye is far too slow to keep pace with 
it: this being the case, and as an image 
remains on the retina after the body has 
been removed, the eye, under such celerity 
of change presented to it, has not the ca- 
pacity of such accurate vision as will 
enable it to detect the imposition. But 
such marvellous quickness can only 
arise from the greatest possible flexi- 
bility of limbs allowing such rapid and 
invisible movement ; and, accordingly, 
such feats are only performed by the 
natives of the East, the stiff and mus- 
cular make of the European body not 
allowing anything like a near approach 
to the power required. We shall now 
transcribe some of these details. 


‘¢ One of the men, taking a large earthen 
vessel with a capacious mouth, filled it 
with water, and turned it upside down, 
when all the water flowed out, but the 
moment it was placed with the mouth up- 
wards, it always became full. He then 
emptied it, allowing any one to inspect it 
who chose. This being done, he desired 
that one of the party would fill it. His 
request was obeyed. Still, when he re- 
versed the jar, not a drop of water flowed, 
and upon turning it, to our astonishment, 
it was empty. These, and similar decep- 
tions, were several times repeated ; and so 
skilfully were they managed, that although 
any of us that chose were allowed to up- 
set the vessel when full, which I did many 
times, upon reversing it, no water was to 
be seen, and yet no appearance of any 
having escaped. I examined the jar care- 
fully when empty, but detected nothing 
which could lead to a discovery of the 
mystery. I was allowed to retain aud fill 
it myself, still, upon taking it up, ali was 
void within: yet the ground around it was 
perfectly dry ; so that how the water had 
disappeared, and where it had been con- 
veyed, were problems which none of us 
were able to expound. The vessel em- 
ployed by the juggler upon this occasion 
was the common earthenware of the 
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country, very roughly made ; and in order 
to convince us that it had not been espe- 
cially constructed for the purpose of aiding 
his clever deceptions, he permitted it to 
be broken in our presence. The frag- 
ments were then handed round for the in- 
spection of his Highness, and the party 
present with him. The next thing done 
was still more extraordinary ; a large bas- 
ket was produced, under which was put a 
lean, hungry Pariah bitch. After the 
lapse of about a minute the basket was 
removed, and she appeared with a litter 
of seven puppies. These were again co- 
vered, and upon raising the magic basket, 
a goat was presented to our view. This 
was succeeded by a pig in the full vigour 
of existence, but which, after being co- 
vered for the usual time, appeared with its 
throat cut. It was, however, shortly re- 
stored to life under the mystical shade of 
the wicker covering. What rendered 
these sudden changes so extraordinary 
was, that no one stood near the basket 
but the juggler, who raised and covered 
the animals with it. When he concluded 
his exploits, there was nothing to be seen 
under it, and what became of the different 
animals which figured in this singular de- 
ception, was a question that puzzled all. 
A man now took a small bag of brass 
balls, which he threw one by one into the 
air, to the number of thirty-five. None 
of them appeared to return. When he 
had discharged the last, there was a pause 
of at least a minute. He then made a 
veriety of motions with his hands, at the 
same time grunting forth a sort of barba- 
rous chant. In a few seconds the balls 
were seen to fall, one by one, until the 
whole of them were replaced in the bag: 
this was repeated at least half-a-dozen 
times. No one was allowed to come near 
him while this interesting juggle was per- 
formed. A gaunt-looking Hindoo next 
stepped forward, and declared he would 
swallow a snake: opening a box, he pro- 
duced a Cobra di Capello not less than 
five feet long, and as big as an infant’s 
wrist. ‘He stood however apart, at some 
distance from us, and, like his predecessor, 
would not allow any one to approach him, 
so that the deception became no longer 
equivocal. He then, as it appeared to 
us, took the snake, and putting its tail 
into his mouth, gradually lowered it into 
his stomach, until nothing but the head 
appeared to project from between his lips, 
when, with a sudden gulp. he seemed to 
complete the disgusting process of deglu- 
tition, and to secure the odious reptile 
within his body. After the expiration of 
a few seconds he opened his mouth, and 
gradually drew forth the snake, which he 
replaced in the box. The next thing that 
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engaged our attention was a feat of dex- 
terity altogether astonishing. An elderly 
woman, the upper part of whose body was 
entirely uncovered, presented herself to 
our notice, and taking a bamboo, twenty 
feet high, placed it upright upon a flat 
stone, and then without any support, 
climbed to the top of it with surprising 
agility. Having done this, she stood upon 
one leg on the point of the bamboo, ba- 
lancing it all the while. Round her waist 
she had a girdle, to which was fastened an 
iron socket. Springing from her upright 
position on the bamboo, she threw her- 
self horizontally forward with such exact 
precision that the top of the iron pole 
entered the socket of her iron zone, and 
in this position she spun herself round 
with a velocity that made me giddy to 
look at, the bamboo appearing all the 
while as if it were supported by some pre- 
ternatural agency. She turned her legs 
backward until her heels touched her 
shoulders, and grasping the ankles in her 
hands, continued her rotation so rapidly 
that the outline of her body was lost to 
the eye, and she looked like a revolving 
ball. Having performed other feats 
equally extraordinary, she slid down the 
elastic shaft, and raising it in the air, ba- 
lanced it on her chin, then on her hip, 
and finally projected it to a distance from 
her without the application of her hands. 
The next performer spread upon the 
ground a cloth, about the size of a sheet. 
After a while it seemed to be gradually 
raised ; upon taking it up, there appeared 
three pine-apples growing under it, which 
were cut and presented to the spectators. 
This is considered a common juggle, and 
yet it is perfectly inexplicable. A man, 
who in 1828 seated himself in the air with- 
out any apparent support, excited as much 
interest and curiosity as the automaton 
chess player who astonished all Europe 
a few years ago. Drawings were exhi- 
bited in all the India papers, and various 
conjectures formed respecting the secret 
of his art, but no very satisfactory dis- 
covery was made of the means by which 
he effected an apparent impossibility. The 
bodies of the Madras jugglers are so lithe 
and supple as to resemble those of ser- 
pents rather than men. An artist of this 
kind will hold a ladder upright on the 
ground, and wind himself in and out 
through the rings, until he reaches the 
top, descending in the same manner, keep- 
ing the ladder, which has no support what- 
ever, in a perpendicular position. Some 
of the most accomplished tumblers will 
spring over an enormous elephant, or five 
camels abreast. Swallowing the sword is 


acommon operation, even by those who 
are not considered to be the most expert ; 
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and they have various other exploits with 
naked weapons of a most frightful nature : 
a woman—for females are quite equal to 
men in these kind of feats—will dip the 
point of a sword in some black pigment ; 
the hilt is then fixed firmly in the ground, 
and after a few whirls in the air, the ar- 
tiste takes off a portion of the pigment with 
her eyelid! A sword and four daggers 
are placed in the ground, with their edges 
and points upwards, at such a distance 
from each other as to admit a man’s head 
between them. The operator then plants 
a scimetar firmly in the ground, sits down 
behind it, and at a bound throws himself 
over the scimetar, pitching his head ex- 
actly in the centre, between the daggers, 
and, turning over, clears them and the 
sword. Walking over the naked edges of 
sabres seems to be perfectly easy, and 
some of these people will stick a sword in 
the ground, and step upon the point in 
crossing over it. A more agreeable dis- 
play of the lightness and activity which 
would enable the performers to tread over 
flowers without bending them, is shown 
upon a piece of thin linen cloth stretched 
out slightly in the hands of four persons, 
which is traversed without ruffling it, or 
being forced from the grasp of the holders. 
The lifting of heavy weights with the eyelids 
is another very disgusting exhibition. Some 
of the optical deceptions are exceedingly 
curious and ingenious. I am to this day 
puzzled to guess how plants and flowers 
can be instantaneously produced from 
seeds. I have witnessed juggling feats in 
Bengal, and other parts of India, equally 
as extraordinary as the foregoing, and 
equally difficult to account for.’’ 


We will now give a description of 
similar dexterity, united with extraor- 
dinary courage. 


‘¢ The contempt which most, if not all 
of the different races in India, manifest 
for the fear of death, is remarkable. It 
may be said that fanaticism is the leading 
cause; but it should be remembered, that 
wherever a British officer leads, his Sepoy 
troops will follow; and numerous in- 
stances have occurred, where the Hindoo 
artillerymen have been cut down at their 
guns, rather than desert them. The gal- 
lant manner in which the natives will, 
single-handed, and armed only with a 
knife, attack the most ferocious tiger, for 
a trifling reward, has keen often described, 
and needs no recapitulation. But their 
agility and bravery in voluntarily encoun- 
tering a formidable shark in his native 
element, for the sake of a few shillings, 
is not so well known. An illustration of 
this fact, as it occurred when I was at 
Calcutta, in 1830, may be here given. 
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The boat was in its progress down the 
Hoogly, when a huge shark was seen 
swimming round it; a Hindoo prepared 
to attack it, on receiving a small reward 
for his dexterity. Holding the rope, in 
which he had made a sort of running knot, 
in one hand, and stretching out the other 
arm, as if already in the act of swimming, 
he stood in an attitude truly picturesque, 
waiting the re-appearance of the shark. 
At about six or eight yards from the boat, 
the animal rose near the surface, when 
the native instantly plunged into the water, 
a short distance from the very jaws of the 
monster. The shark immediately turned 
round, and swam slowly towards the man, 
who in his turn, nothing daunted, struck 
out the arm that was at liberty, and ap- 
proached the foe. When within a foot or 
two of the shark, the native dived beneath 
him, the animal going down almost at the 
same instant. The bold assailant in this 
frightful contest, soon re appeared on the 
opposite side of the shark, swimming fear- 
lessly with the hand he had at liberty, and 
holding the rope behind his back with the 
other. The shark, which had also, by 
this time, made his appearance again, ime 
mediately swam towards him, and while 
the animal was apparently in the act of 
lifting himself over the lower part of the 
native’s body, that he might seize upon 
his prey, the man, making a strong effort, 
threw himself up perpendicularly, and 
went down with his feet foremost, the 
shark following him so simultaneously 
that we were fully impressed with the 
idea that they had gone down grappling 
together. As far as could be judged, they 
remained nearly twenty seconds out of 
sight, while we stood in breathless anxi- 
ety, and, it may be added, horror, wait- 
ing the result of this fearful encounter. 
Suddenly the native made his appearance, 
holding up both his hands over his head, 
and calling out, with a voice that pro- 
claimed the victory he had won while un- 
derneath the waves, Tan, tan! the people 
in the boat were all prepared, the rope was 
instantly drawn tight, and the struggling 
victim, lashing the water in his wrath, 
was dragged on the shore, and despatched, 
This truly intrepid man received only a 
cut on the left arm, apparently from the 
fin of his formidable adversary.’’ 

“The Rev. H. Caunter relates the fol- 
lowing instance of physical courage to 
which he was an eye-witness, at an enter- 
tainment given by the Rajah of Coorg :— 
a man entered the arena, armed only with 
a Coorg knife, and clothed in short trou- 
sers, which barely covered his hips, and 
extended half way down the thighs. The 
instrument, which he wielded in his right 
hand, was a heavy blade, something like 
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the coulter of a plough, about two feet 
long, and full three inches wide, gradually 
diminishing towards the handle, with 
which it formed a right angle. This knife 
is used with great dexterity by the Coorgs, 
being swung round in the hand before the 
blow is inflicted, and then brought into 
contact with the object intended to be 
struck, with a force and effect truly as- 
tounding. The champion who now pre- 
sented himself before the Rajah, was 
about to be opposed to a tiger, which he 
volunteered to encounter almost naked, 
and armed only with the weapon I have 
described. He was rather tall, with a 
slight figure, but his chest was deep, his 
arms long and muscular; his legs were 
thin, yet the action of the muscles was 
perceptible at every movement, whilst the 
freedom of his gait, and the few contor- 
tions he performed preparatory to the ha- 
zardous enterprize into which he was 
about to engage, showed that he possessed 
uncommon activity, combined with no 
ordinary degree of strength. The express- 
ion of his countenance was abslutely sub- 
lime when he gave the signal for the tiger 
to be let loose ;—it was the very concen- 
tration of moral energy ;—the index of a 
high and settled resolution. His body 
glistened with the oil which was rubbed 
over it, in order to promote the elasticity 
of his limbs. He raised his arm for seve- 
ral moments above his head, when he 
made the motion to admit his enemy into 
the arena. The bars of a large cage were 
instantly lifted from above, a huge royal 
tiger sprang forward, and stood before the 
Coorg, waving his tail slowly backward 
and forward, erecting the hair upon it, 
and uttering a suppressed howl. The 
animal first looked at the man, then at the 
gallery where the Rajah and his court 
were seated to see the sports, but did not 
appear at all easy in its present state of 
freedom ; it was evidently confounded at 
the novelty of its position. After a short 
survey, it turned suddenly round, and 
bounded into its cage, from which the 
keeper, who stood above, beyond the 
reach of mischief, tried to force it, but in 
vain. The bars were then dropped, and 
several crackers fastened to its tail, which 
projected through one of the intervals. A 
lighted match was put into the hand of 
the Coorg, the bars were again raised, and 
the crackers ignited. The tiger now dart- 
ed into the arena with a terrible yell, and 
while the crackers were exploding, it leap- 
ed, turned, and writhed as if in a state of 
frantic excitement. It at length crouched 
in a corner, gnarling as a cat does when 
alarmed. Meanwhile its retreat had been 
cut off by securing the cage. During the 


explosion of the crackers the Coorg stood 
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watching his enemy, and, at length, ad- 
vanced towards it with a slow, but firm 
step. The tiger raised itself, and retreated, 
the fur on its back being erect, and its 
tail apparently dilated to twice the usual 
It was not at all disposed to com- 
mence hostilities ; but its resolute foe was 
not to beevaded. Fixing his eyes intently 
on the deadly creature, he advanced with 
the same measured step, the tiger retreat- 
ing as before, but still presenting its front 
to the enemy. The Coorg now stopped 
suddenly: then, moving slowly back- 
ward, the tiger raised itself to its full 
height, curved its back to the necessary 
segment for a spring, and lashed its tail, 
evidently meditating mischief. The man 
continued to retire, and as soon as he was 
at so great a distance that the fixed expres- 
sion of his eye was no longer distinguish- 
able, the ferocious brute made a sudden 
bound forward, crouched, and sprang with 
a short sharp growl. Its adversary, fully 
prepared for this, leaped actively on one 
side, and as the tiger reached the ground, 
swung round his heavy knife, and brought 
it, with irresistible force, upon the ani- 
mal’s hind-leg, just above the joint. The 
bone was instantly severed, and the tiger 
effectually prevented from making a second 
spring. The wounded beast roared, but 
turning suddenly on the Coorg, who had 
by this time retired several yards, ad- 
vanced fiercely upon him, its wounded leg 
hanging in the skin, showing that it was 
broken. The tiger, now excited to a pitch 
of reckless rage, rushed forward upon iis 
three legs towards its adversary, who stood 
with his heavy knife upraised, coolly 
awaiting the encounter. As soon as the 
savage creature was within his reach, he 
brought down the ponderous weapon upon 
its head with a force which nothing could 
resist, laid open the skull from ear to ear, 
and the vanquished foe fell dead at his 
feet. He then coolly wiped the knife on 
the animal’s hide, made a dignified salaam 
to the Rajah, and retired amid the loud 
acclamations of the spectators.’’ 

These illustrations of calm collected 
courage, founded on a firm reliance on 
skill and presence of mind, are worth 
preserving in the chapter of human 
character, as showing, in a remarkable 
manner, the victory of the mind over 
brutal force, however superior. 

A Treatise on the Greek Expletive Far- 
ticles. By Edward Stephens, M.A. 
Exeter Coll., Oxford. 

THE design of this work, as its au- 
thor sets out with informing his read- 
ers, ‘‘is not to advance what is new, 
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but, rather, by gathering together and 
remodelling what others have written, 
to render the subject as little repul- 
sive as its nature will admit.” After 
a careful perusal, we feel much confi- 
dence in asserting that he has com- 
pletely attained his object, as well in 
the general design and method of the 
Treatise, as inthe mode in which he has 
handled the separate parts. He com- 
mences with showing the help that Ex- 
pletives are to the Greek language, con- 
sidered both as a means of oral and of 
written communication, and thus ex- 
plains the grand principle on which their 
use depends. After defining the mean- 
ing of the term expletive, in all its com- 
mon acceptations, he shews, that, in 
the best writers, each has its proper 
meaning, and that, although the sense 
might sometimes be complete without 
them, they give additional energy and 
perspicuity : doubtless, when judici- 
ously employed, they are, at all times, 
of the greatest service in composition. 
Aristotle says, ‘‘ that a good style of 
writing should be intelligible without 
punctuation.” In a language so copi- 
ous in explanatory monosyllables as 
the Greek, we can conceive that writ- 
ing might be perfect enough to stand 
such atest, though we are of opinion 
that it would be far less easy in our 
mother tongue. Indeed, the words de, 
én, ye, wev, and a few other of the 
Greek Particles, in almost every in- 
stance, might be made to answer the 
purpose of stops, inverted commas, 
and more often still, of italics, or other 
marks of emphasis. Of this our au- 
thor seems well aware, and accord- 
ingly, in translating the different pas- 
sages which he quotes as examples, he 
sometimes contents himself with mark- 
ing a word as emphatic, and thus 
avoids the use of such a periphrasis 
as ‘‘you must observe,” ‘‘ indeed,” 
and others ; and sometimes he supplies 
their place by a peculiar turn of the 
sentence. By the way, we believe 
that the origin of the error that these 
Particles are redundant, consists in 
the difficulty found by translators in 
giving corresponding expressions : so 
also Mr. Stephens very justly re- 
marked, that the old grammarians 
concluded there was no meaning con- 
veyed, because they saw none. 

The chief part of his book, however, 
consists in very judicious and perspi- 


cuous explanations of each of the par- 
ticles. His observations are suffici- 
ently copious to elucidate ; though too 
concise, and, which is rare with writers 
on points of grammar, too simple to 
fatigue the student. The next part 
consists of an explanation of all the 
Particles in the first Iliad: this an- 
swers two purposes; first, to prove 
that the rules laid down are applicable 
to an author in which a great many 
(supposed) Expletives occur; and, se- 
condly, to enable the student to ascer- 
tain whether he is fully master of the 
instruction conveyed. 

The Appendix enters into the Ety- 
mology of the Particles. We allow 
that our author’s views are as consist- 
ent and as probable as anything else 
we have ever seen on the same subject ; 
though we must beg leave to suspend, 
for the present, our acquiescence in the 
truth of such niceties. He tells us, 
that “de is another form of dv, the 
radical syllable of dvo,”’ and according 
to this origin would signify, “‘ in the 
second place,’’ ‘‘on the other hand,” 
or “‘ something else,” like a\Aa, or like 
but in English, which was originally 
the imperative of the Anglo-Saxon 
verb signifying ‘‘to add.” Jn his 
notes he refers us to Horne Tooke’s 
Diversions of Purley. We conjectured 
before that this gentleman’s notions 
were running in his head; and are 
equally sceptical about the views of 
Mr. Stephens’s authority, as about 
those of himself, so far, at least, as 
Etymology is concerned. The immu- 
table part of every language are the 
prepositions, conjunctions, adverbs, 


‘and all that can be called expletive. 


The words that we can most safely 
pronounce to be roots, are the names 
of sensible objects. And it is worthy 
of observation, that, although new 
things daily add new nouns to our vo- 
cabulary, still every one must feel it 
impossible to introduce a single exple- 
tive of any kind. How then can we 
believe that they were so philosophi- 
cally created during the infancy of Lan- 
guage—a time at which there must 
have been the same kind of impedi- 
ment to reasoning, as there was to 
calculation during the infancy of Arith- 
metic? 

Whatever opinion we may entertain 
of Mr. Stephens’ views of Etymology, 
which are merely added in the Appen- 
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dix, and form no part of the work 
itself, we feel that we cannot too 
strongly recommend his Treatise to all 
students who desire to gain a clear 
notion of the use of particles, and fully 
to appreciate the beauties of the Greek 
language. 


Memorials of the Right Reverend Fa- 
ther in God Myles Coverdale, some- 
time Lord Bishop of Exeter, who 
first translated the whole Bible into 
English ; together with divers matters 
relating to the promulgation of the 
Bible in the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth. London, 1838. 


MR. BAGSTER, the enterprising 
Polyglott Bible publisher, who, two 
years ago, favoured us with a life of 
Tyndale, and a reprint of his New Tes- 
tament, has now presented us with a 
_ memoir of Coverdale, and a reprint of 
his Bible, the first complete edition of 
the Holy Scriptures ever published in 
the English tongue. 

The period in which Coverdale flou- 
rished is one of the most interesting to 
those who delight to trace the steps by 
which our present established religion 
was gradually brought about, and 
finally settled; and the life of a man 
so intimately connected with its differ- 
ent incidents it cannot fail to be gra- 
tifying to peruse. In the volume be- 
fore us, the scanty and scattered mate- 
rials that exist of the life of Coverdale 
are apparently well put together; and 
the author has judiciously termed it 
“* Memorials,” for the matter is scarce- 
ly sufficient to justify its being called 
‘a Life.” 

Coverdale, it seems, was, in early 
life, a monk of the Augustine order, 
and brought up at Cambridge, where 
he had the good fortune of being placed 
under Dr. Barnes, a clever man, and 
one well affected to the reformed doc- 
trines, which were then spreading in 
Germany. Coverdale was an apt scho- 
lar, and pursued his studies to much 
advantage, till, unfortunately, about 
the year 1526, Dr. Barnes was informed 
against for heresy, brought up to Lon- 
don, and compelled to abjure ; ‘‘ Fox, 
and they, persuading him rather to 
abjure than to burn, because (they 
said) he should do more good in time 
to come, and with divers other per- 
suasions which were mighty in the 
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sight of reason and foolish flesh.” 
Soon after this, Coverdale laid aside 
his habit of a monk, and assumed that 
of a secular priest; and, having aban- 
doned his convent and order, went 
about preaching at different places, 
and converting those whom he met 
from the Roman Catholic doctrines. 
It was not long before he also was in- 
formed against for heresy, and was 
obliged to flee the country. He did 
not hesitate where to go, for, owing to 
his knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, 
he was already favourably esteemed 
by Tyndale, who was then engaged in 
a translation of the Pentateuch. He, 
therefore, proceeded to Antwerp, where 
Tyndale then was, and there assisted 
him in his work. In 1535 he pub- 
lished his own translation of the whole 
Bible. 


‘¢ Many and various are the supposi- 
tions (says the author of the bibliographi- 
cal description prefixed to the reprint of 
the Bible) as to where it was printed. 
Some say Zurich, others Frankfort ; and 
indeed most of the principal cities in 
Germany, in their turn, come in for a 
share of the honour. The only circum- 
stances from which any satisfactory con- 
clusion could be drawn, would be the re- 
semblance existing between the type or 
wood-cuts used in it, and those in any 
work of which the printer is known. 
Proof, of the latter description, exists in 
favour of Frankfort, where some works 
were printed in the years 1533, 1539, and 
1551, by Christian Egenolph, in which 
similar wood-cuts appear; but, on very 
close examination, although seemingly 
precisely alike, they will be found to be 
different wood-cuts, copies of each other ; 
so that this proof is of very little value, 
even independent of the fact, that other 
books, printed at other places, are to be 
found, which have some of the wood-cuts 
in them, apparently the same as_ those 
used in the Bible. Then, as to the re- 
semblance of the type, which was, indeed, 
what induced Mr. Wanley to conclude it 
was printed at Zurich, it appears to be no 
better criterion than that of the wood- 
cuts, since somewhat similar type is to be 
found in books printed at several different 
places. The only satisfactory proof that 
could be relied on, would be, tracing, in 
the work of some known printer, precisely 
the same type as that used in this edition. 
Meantime, we should be content to allow 
Zurich to enjoy the honour, so long gene- 
rally ascribed to it, of having put forth 
this volume; at least, until such time as 
its rivals shall have brought forward some 
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stronger proof of their claims than any 
hitherto adduced. Indeed, it seems to 
be somewhat in favour of the title of Zu- 
rich, that the only other edition of this 
Bible, printed abroad (in 1550), was 
printed at that place, in the house of 
Christopher Forshower, or Froschover, in 
a similar type, only smaller and sharper. 
Although this circumstance is indeed 
urged by some as first giving rise to the 
report that the present edition had like- 
wise been printed there.’’ 


Concerning the point, whether this 
edition was or not sanctioned by 
the King’s authority, our author thus 
sums up a rather lengthy dissertation 
on the arguments for and against :— 


‘On the whole, the following would 
appear to be the real circumstances of the 
case: that Coverdale was encouraged to 
print the Bible by some of those about 
the court, who had influence with Queen 
Anne; that a few copies only were at first 
circulated, in order that the King’s license 
might be procured, and the rest printed 
with the words stating such license in the 
title page ; that they were submitted for 
the King’s perusal, who consulted the 
Bishops on the subject; that they told 
him there were many errors in them ; but 
that he, influenced and persuaded by the 
Queen, and finding, even by the Bishops’ 
confessions, that there were no heresies 
maintained in them, gave orders that in- 
junctions should be made, commanding 
them to be set up in the churches; that 
in the mean while, and before these in- 
junctions were publicly issued, Queen 
Anne fell under the King’s displeasure ; 
that the Bible having thus lost its chief 
supporter, those around the King ventured 
to represent the danger of issuing a trans- 
lation that was full of errors; that the 
King, easily swayed by his humour, and 
having no one to uphold his original in- 
tention, allowed the injunctions to be 
altered ; that thus Coverdale’s translation 
was suffered to fall to the ground, being 
neither prohibited nor sanctioned; and 
that the remainder were issued from the 
press with the substitution of Queen Jane 
instead of Queen Anne, both because it 
might have prejudiced the sale, the men- 
tion of the King’s ‘ dearest iust wyfe, 
and most vertuous Pryncesse, Quene 
Anne,’ and because that Queen Jane 
might thereby be induced to interest her- 
self in its support.’’ 


The fall of Cromwell, and the con- 
sequent decline of the Reformed party, 
towards the latter part of Henry’s 
reign, prevented Coverdale from re- 
turning to England till the accession 
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of Edward the Sixth; but he passed 
not his time inactively, for we find 
him, in 1538, busily engaged in editing 
another edition of the Bible, besides 
an edition of the New Testament in 
Latin and English, which he set forth, 
‘« specially to induce and instructe such 
as can but Englishe, and are not learned 
in the Latin, that in coparynge these 
two textes together, they maye the 
better vnderstonde the one by y° other.” 

He was afterwards presented by the 
Duke of Deux Ponts to the benefice of 
Bergzabern, a town in his Duchy, 
which office, we are told, he was well 
qualified for by his knowledge of the 
German language. He divided his 
time between the cares of his office 
and the publishing of several tracts, 
which he translated from the German, 
until the accession of King Edward, 
and the favourable prospects of the 
Reformed party, invited his return to 
England. 

The first we hear of him in England 
is his attending Lord Russell in the 
expedition against the rebels in the 
West of England; and he gained so 
much popularity on that trying occa- 
sion, that when a successor to the see 
of Exeter was afterwards looked for, 
he was thought to be the most fitting 
person. During the time of his occu- 
pancy of this see, he was, we are 
told, 


‘¢ After the rate of his livings, a great 
keeper of hospitalitie, verie sober in diet, 
godlie in life, freendlie to the godly, libe- 
rall to the poore, and curteous to all men ; 
void of pride, full of humilitie, abhorring 
couetousnes, and an enimie to all wicked- 
nesse, and wicked men ; whose companies 
he shunned, and whom he would in no 
wise shrowd. or haue in his house and 
companie.” 

But when Mary came to the throne 
he had like to have been hardly dealt 
with, if Christian King of Denmark 
had not written two very strong let- 
ters in his favour to the Queen, de- 
manding his liberation as a personal 
favour. And this he was !ed to do 
through the solicitation of Dr. J. 
Macchabeus Alpinus, whose wife’s 
sister Coverdale had married. This 
lady, we are told, was “‘ a most sober, 
chast, and godlie matrone,” and con- 
ducted matters in that sort, that “ his 
house and houshold were like ano- 
ther church, in which was exercised 
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all godlinesse and vertue.” After 
staying some time in Denmark he 
went to Germany, where the Duke of 
Deux Ponts reinstated him in his 
former benefice of Bergzabern. From 
thence he afterwards proceeded to 
Geneva, where a new edition of the 
Bible was bringing out, and where his 
assistance was much wanted. 

On his return to England, on the 
accession of Elizabeth, he had imbibed 
certain opinions of the Reformers, re- 
specting habits and ceremonies, which 
prevented him from resuming his bi- 
shoprick, which our author conceives 
was offered to him; but we find him 
inducted to the living of St. Magnus, 
close to London Bridge, in 1563, 
which he, however, vacated in 1566, 
when a more strict uniformity was 
exacted from the London clergymen. 
He died in February, 1569, at the ad- 
vanced age of 81 years, ‘‘and was 
honourably buried in St. Bartholo- 
mew’s church, behind the Exchange, 
on the 19th of that month. His body 
was attended to the grave by vast 
crowds of people, who admired and 
loved him.”” Our author thus con- 
cludes : 

** We have now, as far as our scanty 
materials would allow, endeavoured to 
trace the principal events of the Life of 
Coverdale; and we canrot conclude 
without expressing our admiration of his 
character. Living in difficult and change- 
ful times, his conduct and his writings 
were moderate, firm, and consistent 
throughout. Actuated by the purest 
sense of duty, principle, religion, he 
never allowed himself to be carried away 
by the prevailing spirit of fanaticism. It 
is impossible to read much of his writings 
without being touched by the unaffected 
tone of benevolence in which they are 
expressed. As one of our early reform- 
ers he ought to stand high in our esti- 
mation, particularly for the zeal which 
he always shewed in setting forth the 
Bible in the English tongue. But what 
we think ought to make us more particu- 
larly esteem Coverdale, is his freedom 
from that stern, gloomy spirit of religion, 
bordering more or less on fanaticism, 
which unfortunately characterised most 
of the leading Reformers of that day. 
We have only to regret that the mate- 
rials handed down to us, though dili- 
gently sought after, have not been suf- 
ficient to give more than this, at best, 
very imperfect account of so celebrated 
and excellent a man.” 
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With this extract we shall close our 
notice of this work, observing merely 
that the most singular feature in it is 
a very full bibliographical account of 
the different editions of Coverdale’s 
books,—a thing that we do not re- 
member to have seen attempted in 
any similar work. The portrait of 
Coverdale attached to the volume is a 
very clever and well executed engrav- 
ing; but we should amazingly like to 
know from what authentic source it 
was taken, for we have in vain search- 
ed for any known original of that 
picture. 


— — 


The Rise and Progress of the English 
Constitution ; the Treatise of J.L. 
De Lolme, LL.D., with an Histori- 
cal and Legal Introduction and Notes. 
By A. J. Stephens, M.A., F.R.S., 
Barrister-at-Law. London, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1838. 


THE able and respectable publisher 
of these very pretty volumes sent us a 
copy of them, and it was our full in- 
tention to devote a considerable space 
in our Magazine to their consideration ; 
but, alas, for human intentions! a 
singular accident has prevented us. 
Nothing of the same kind ever occur- 
red to us before, nor, as far as we can 
learn, have any of our editorial breth- 
ren ever been subjected to such a sad 
mischance. 

The bouk was lying for a good while 
upon our table, awaiting its turn, and, 
to tell the truth, we were longing, in 
a very simple sort of way, for the time 
when we should be able to surrender 
ourselves to the certain enjoyment of 
its perusal. Often, when puzzled and 
pestered by the trash which it is the 
hard fortune of all our tribe to en- 
counter, we took up the first volume 
of ‘‘ Stephens on the Constitution,” 
and, glancing our eye along the range 
of names at the bottoms of the pages, 
—names of the highest note and au- 
thority, the very fathers of English 
Historical Literature,—we derived we 
cannot tell how much consolation 
from the thought—‘‘ Well, this must 
be a good book at any event!” 

At length the time we had so anxi- 
ously looked forward to arrived. The 
winds whistled, and the rain fell, but 
we cared not; the easiest of our easy 
chairs was wheeled towards our library 
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table; our Arnott’s stove was regu- 
lated to produce the temperature of 
65°—which we beg to remark is the 
warmth best suited to the critical 
habit of body ; a sinumbra lamp shed 
its mild light around us, and every- 
thing betokened harmony, comfort, 
and enjoyment. We sank into our 
chair, defying wind and weather, bend- 
ing our mind to our task, and invoking 
our wit to devise, and our pen to write 
the praises of Mr. Stephens’s book. 
But, “‘ alas!” as we said before, “alas, 
for human intentions! ”’ 

We had just begun to consider the 
nature of the important subject. ‘The 
names of those who had preceded Mr. 
Stephens had flitted through our mind, 
and we were in the act of enumerating 
them upon our fingers, thus—‘‘ Hume, 
Henry, Hallam, Palgrave, Allen, Lin- 
gard, Turner,’”’-—and so on, when our 
attention was attracted by what seemed 
arattling noise outside the door of the 
apartment, as if several persons had 
met at the head of the staircase, and 
were going through those customary 
“nods, and becks, and wreathed 
smiles,” by means of which mankind 
arrive at a determination of the often 
knotty point of precedence. After 
another moment the door was opened 
—no, we are not quite certain as to 
whether the door was opened or not,— 
but, after another moment, the wor- 
thies we had been enumerating stood 
before us. It is the glory, and the 
chief source of happiness of Sylvanus 
Urban, that he has been contempo- 
rary, and acquainted with them all. 
We rose, therefore, to do the honours 
of our humble study, and bestow upon 
them such tokens of recognition as 
were appropriate to men long known 
and respected. Slight greeting seemed 
to satisfy them. They advanced to 
the table, and surrounded it, whilst 
we, half conscious of the indecorum 
Wwe were committing, but overpowered 
—we know not how—sank back into 
our chair. All Editors of Magazines 
are simple, easy men, soon overcome, 
and we trust, therefore, that our seem- 
ing want of courtesy will be forgiven. 
There was something in the looks of 
our visitors which, we will not say 
terrified, but which awed us—and 
that’s the truth. 

The gentlemen, themselves, had 
business on hand, and pursued it with 
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undivided attention. After a moment’s 
pause, and inspection of the books 
around, one of the number, a tall, big- 
boned, coarse, hard-featured, North- 
country man, wearing a bush wig, 
dressed in black, with a Geneva cloak 
and bands, and whom there was no 
difficulty in recognizing as Dr. Robert 
Henry, leaning over the table, and 
stretching his long arms on either side 
of him, as if to keep back the throng, 
exclaimed, in a tone of singular harsh- 
ness, ‘‘ Here it is! Now, let each man 
tak his ain.”” As he spoke, he laid 
his huge shrivelled hand upon our 
Stephens—the book we had so doated 
upon. In an instant, with a quick- 
ness altogetherindescribable, hesnatch- 
ed it up, and began tearing out passage 
after passage, and page after page. 
The outrage gave us courage, and we 
arose and remonstrated in earnest 
terms, but the Doctor, scarcely deign- 
ing to raise his head, replied calmly, 
** Dinna fash yoursell! 1’m just taking 
my ain:”’ and still he plied his task. 

“But, Sir! Sir!’’ we exclaimed, as 
he tore out a page appended to which 
were many learned references, ‘‘ That 
cannot be yours. Look at the refer- 
ences—W ilkins—Spelman— Madox—”’ 

The Doctor paused, and looked at 
us—we shall never forget his look— 
and in a gibbering tone, something 
between the growl of a dog and the 
screech of a parrot, answered empha- 
tically, ‘‘ Hout man! hout! It’s a’ my 
ain.” 

Thus uncivilly repulsed, we remain- 
ed an unnoticed and silent spectator 
of the progress of the devastation. 
David Hume, indeed, raising his eye- 
brows, and peering out at his little 
eyes, once addressed us in a bland 
manner, and with something of courtly 
elegance, and his words were evidently 
intended to be consolatory, but his 
weak voice was insufficient to over- 
power the hubbub which arose from 
the reiterated cries of ‘‘ That’s mineé— 
that’s mine.’’ Southey, the Laureate, 
marched off with we know not how 
much; Lingard, Dr. Short, and Mr. 
Perceval, each of them, with as much 
more; the Edinburgh Reviewer, and 
Sharon Turner, made free with many 
long passages ; Sir Henry Ellis seized 
eagerly upon a long note full of refer- 
ences, at p. 31; but Mr. Hallam out- 
did them all. Laying violent hands 
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upon sentence after sentence — nay, 
upon page after page—he, again and 
again, crammed the fragments into his 
pockets, and, after they were filled, 
bore off his hands full in triamph. 
When each had taken what he term- 
ed “‘ his own,” he made way for others 
to succeed him. Some tore with vio- 
lence, as if in anger ; some calmly, as 
if the act were one of retributive just- 
ice: not Czesar’s mantle was more 
rent by all the three-and-twenty 
wounds, than our Stephens by these 
ruthless historians. At length, a per- 
son whom we did not know approached 
the table. With an air of ferocity, 
and uttering all the while a sort of 
chuckle, he seized the book, and tore, 
—‘‘ Oh, what a tear was that !’’—the 
sound still grates upon ourears. Ago- 
nized and amazed beyond expression, 
we threw ourselves back in our chair, 
closing our eyes, and wringing our 
hands in anguish. In another moment 
every thing was silent—that tear was 
the last. We looked up. All our visi- 
tors had disappeared, save one, who, 
throwing down before us our “ revered 
and martyred” Stephens, exclaimed, 
in scornful triumph, ‘‘ There! Now to 
your review! What remains is the 
author’s own.” And what did remain? 
A thing of ‘‘ shreds and patches ;’’ the 
prefatury matter; the heads of sec- 
tions; a good many beginnings of 
sentences; a host of ‘‘ buts,” and 
‘ifs,’ and “ ors,’’ and “‘ ands ;”’ sev- 
eral strong remarks upon the villainy 
of patriots; and some specimens of 
the Queen’s English which, coming 
from a Master of Arts, and a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, are not a little 
extraordinary. To review such trum- 
pery fragments is out of the question. 


A Final Defence of the Rights of Pa- 
tronage in Deans and Chapters, &c. 
By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, &c. 


This animated and interesting Pam- 
phict has appeared in answer to some 
part of the Bishop of Gloucester’s 
charge, delivered at Chippenham, in 
which, as one of the members of the 
Church Commission, the Bishop vindi- 
cates the proceedings of the Board, in 
their different enactments, and _parti- 
cularly in those which tend to an alter- 
ation in the patronage of the livings 
previously in the gift of the Deans and 
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Chapters of the Cathedrals. Mr. 
Bowles pays the most ample tribute 
of respect, in which we trust and be- 
lieve all Churchmen join, to the per- 
sonal character of the learned and ex- 
cellent Bishop, and feelingly laments 
the great affliction under which he is 
suffering, and which he has most touch- 
ingly alluded toin‘his Charge. Standing 
then clear of all unkind feelings, and 
with all respect to the Bishop as his 
diocesan, Mr. Bowles falls tooth and 
nail on the proceedings of the Com- 
mission, and the defence which the 
Bishop has set up for it ; and, we con- 
fess, we think much of his argument 
unanswerable. We consider, as he 
does, (and as many of the Bishops do,) 
that the Commission was unconstitu- 
tional in its nature, and unjust in its 
enactments; we are sure that its pro- 
ceedings are generally unsatisfactory ; 
we believe that some of its own mem- 
bers repudiate their own, or rather the 
proceedings of the few who acted; and 
we are sure that most of the evils pro- 
duced, and the alarm excited, would 
have been avoided, had the Commis- 
sion been composed, as it should have 
been, of the different orders of the 
Church: though the Bishop of Lon- 
don affirms, in his late Charge, 
that the Clergy cannot care more for 
themselves than the Bishops care for 
them Taking this for our text, we 
now turn to Mr. Bowles’s Commen- 
tary, from which we shall make an 
extract or two, as space permits, but 
recommending the perusal of the 
whole to all interested in the preser- 
vation of the laws and charters, and 
rights and property, of our venerable 
Church,—a Church, as it was founded 
in piety, so it has been hitherto pre- 
served inviolate by law; but, as Dr. 
Wordsworth says, “‘ if Bishops help to 
pull down their own Church, its fall 
is certain.”’ Let us begin with a single 
example. 

We will take the alterations in the 
Cathedral Chapter of Salisbury. It is 
proposed to reduce six Canonries to 
four, ‘‘ stripping four minor Canons of 
their estates, swamping the Preben- 
daries, as of little use, and among 
these, the Precentor, as of no use at 
all; the Precentor, next to the Dean 
in dignity, having the best endowed 
stall in the Cathedral.” Now Mr. 
Bowles observes, on this measure, that 
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‘‘six Canons, allowing for age and 
infirmity and sickness, with Church 
twice every day, are not more than 
barely sufficient to keep up the regular 
duty of the Choir.”’ This of itself is, 
we should think, a valid reason against 
the projected reduction; and other 
reasons, as strong, have been advanced 
in the different petitions of the Chap- 
ters to the Board of Commissioners ; 
all which serve to prove, that if this 
violent alteration in the structure of 
Cathedral Chapters is to take place, 
breaking through the laws of property, 
and defeating the intentions of the 
founders and benefactors of the Church, 
it cannot be said that it is a reform 
conceded in compliance with the 
general wishes of the community, or 
against which no solid objection can 
be advanced. 

But, not only is the number of dig- 
nitaries to be diminished, but the pa- 
tronage of certain livings, which be- 
longed to the Chapters, are, for the 
future, to be bestowed upon the Bishop 
of the diocese. Now this was pro- 
posed on the plea ‘‘that the Bishops 
were most fit to administer all patron- 
age, although, as original patrons, the 
Deans and Chapters had privileges and 
tights as old as the founders, and as 
sacred as those of all the Bishops on 
the Bench.” 

The question then before us is this : 
—It is desirable that clergymen, whose 
lives have been passed in the service 
of the Church, or who have distin- 
guished themselves by the usefulness 
of their ministry, and the piety of their 
character, should obtain a due reward 
of their services, which, if unconnected 
and unfriended, they may fail of re- 
ceiving. The preferments to which 
they may be advanced, excepting that 
portion in private hands, are in the pos- 
session of the Crown, the Bishops, 
and the Cathedral Chapters; a very 
small proportion belonging to the lat- 
ter. Now, the proposition of the 
Church Commission is, to take the 
livings from the Deans and Chapters, 
and bestow them on the Bishops, that 
they may by them be distributed 
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among the Clergy. Putting aside the 
right of depriving these bodies of their 
property, we look at the subject, first, 
in this point of view :—‘‘ Have the 
livings in the gift of the Bishops been 
so distributed, before they claim addi- 
tional ones for the increase of their 
patronage?’”’ Mr. Bowles says, for 
answer to this, look to the sees of 
Winchester, Ely, and, we may add, in 
Bishop Tomline’s time, that of Lin- 
coln. Secondly, has the large body 
of Church preferments in the gift of 
the Crown been reserved for the ad- 
vancement of the meritorious and ne- 
cessitous Clergy? And would it not, 
with the addition of the Bishops’ pa- 
tronage, amply supply of itself, the 
demands which could be made on it, 
without the necessity of robbing the 
Chapters of the comparatively small 
share that belongs to them? The 
Church Commission consists of certain 
Bishops and certain Lay-Commission- 
ers. How the livings in gift of the 
Bishops have been bestowed we need 
not now stop to inquire ; but we must 
observe, that those very Lay-Com- 
missioners, whom the Bishop of Glou- 
cester calls ‘‘ impartial judges,’ are 
themselves the patrons* of all the 
Crown livings, which Crown livings 
have been and are bestowed by them 
mainly for political purposes, or given 
to private friends; so that a tacit 
acknowledgment must be forced from 
them, that, while they are abusing the 
purposes for which their own patronage 
was given to them, they are taking 
that of others under the plea of rightly 
using it. Until all the livings in 
the gift of the Crown, and those that - 
belong to the Bishops, are found 
insufficient to reward the deserving 
Clergy, it is clear that no invasion 
should, in common decency, be made 
on the patronage of the Chapters, even 
had the law and the power of trans- 
ferring the property been on their 
side, which is decidedly against them. 
Nor can we see any reason which 
should take the preferment from the 
Chapters and give it to the Bishops, 
which would not equally apply, or 





* Though the Crown livings are in the gift of the Premier and the Chancellor ; yet, 
under the present Ministry, it is a perfect scramble among the whole who shall have 
the patronage of them. Mr. S. Rice lately gave the living of Hitcham, worth 10001. 
a-year, as the reward of electioneering services. 
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even in a stronger manner, to the 
Crown patronage. The Bishops, it is 
said, are better judges of the proper 
application of their preferment than 
the Chapters; @ fortiori, they are bet- 
ter judges than the Lord Chancellor, or 
First Lord of the Treasury, who, in fact, 
know nothing about the matter. But 
we must return to Mr. Bowles, who, 
speaking on this branch of the subject, 
says,— 


‘* But what will the reader think when 
he hears all this fair show for the Clergy, 
who were to be rewarded by the Bishops 
putting their hands into the pockets of 
the Deans and Chapters, was an after 
thought. * * It was proposed (that 
what ?) that Cathedral livings should be 
given to parochial Clergymen who had 
served five years. Were then these Ca- 
thedral livings to be given by Cathedral 
members ? Oh, no! the Bishops were the 
best judges on whom to bestow prefer- 
ments, (witness ye Sparkes of Ely, ye 
Smiths, ye Tomlins of Winchester,)—but 
by this will all the vast Episcopal reve- 
nue be taken care of; and when it is 
found that these Clergymen, who have 
served five years, are to have some sup- 
port, that support is taken out of the 
small patronage of Deans and Chapters 
by those who would not violate any rights 
or privileges of these Cathedral Chap- 
ters.’’ 


Mr. Bowles then adds, that 


‘*the Chapter has never been accused of 
bestowing any preferments but from the 
purest motives; and, as to themselves, 
have no opportunity of giving any prefer- 
ment to their own relatives, except when 
one living falls to their turn once in about 
ten years! Then, and then only, they 
have an opportunity of giving a beloved 
son in orders one living; or, if they have 
no son, of rewarding the services of a 
valuable and meritorious curate.” 


But now comes out the most curi- 
ous aspect of this motley subject : for, 
it appears 


‘* that this poor plea of giving to the poor 
was an after thought; that it was first 
thought prdper to lay hands on the pre- 
ferment of the Chapters without any re- 
striction or condition ; and that the strata- 
gem to give those livings to Clergymen 
who had been employed, without prefer- 
ment, for five years, was resorted to by 
Episcopal generosity, in consequence of the 
powerful protests of the Chapters. What 
burning language is sufficient to expose 
this conduct!” 
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Mr. Bowles acquits the Bench of 
Bishops of any participation with this 
measure. He says, ‘‘ Every Bishop 
on the Bench would have died rather 
than availed himself of such injustice, 
except that one Bishop and his three 
coadjutors, who are at the bottom of this 
bad, base business.”” He then refutes 
the opinion that the Bishops are better 
judges of the character of the Clergy 
than the Chapters. ‘‘ You must sup- 
pose (he says) some Clergymen better 
judges than even Bishops—a Canon 
of the character of his own curate.” 
So far from agreeing in the assertion 
that, in all instances, the Bishops 
should be the only fountains of honour 
and profit, Mr. Bowles thinks the very 
reverse would be the best for the 
Church,—if the Cathedral Churches 
had more, and the Bishops had less ; 
for, he contends, that they are not only 
not the best, but the worst judges of the 
merits of the Clergy. As for the lay- 
lords agreeing in this spoliation, it 
appears that Lord J. Russell com- 
plained he had been made an utensil of ; 
Lord Melbourne, like Gallio, cared for 
none of these things; Lord Holland, 
we believe, shakes his head; and Mr. 
Spring Rice was so interested about 
the structure and welfare ofthe Church, 
that he began his speech on Church- 
rates (which speech was to move that 
the product of these suppressed stalls 
was to go to ease the Dissenters of 
their payments) by professing that he 
had no hostility to the Church! ! How 
would George the Third have liked 
such a Chancellor of the Exchequer! 
How would Lord Chatham have with- 
ered him with his eagle eye, and crush- 
ed him with the eagle’s talon! Be- 
sides what we have mentioned, it ap- 
pears that ‘‘ at Salisbury, two Canon- 
ries being suppressed, the remaining 
four are in the disposal of the Bishop, 
the right of electing them being like 
all the livings wrested from the Chap- 
ters, for the Bishops alone to bestow.” 
Amidst the feelings of sorrow and des- 
pondence which the acts of this Com- 
mission has produced, one gleam of 
consolation has at last broke forth— 
there is an internal division—the Mi- 
nisters and the Bishops have split—the 
Commission has ceased to act. Since 
the last journey, on Church-rate busi- 
ness, in which Mr. S. Rice was engi- 
neer, the Bishops have ceased to travel 
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with it, and there seems some proba- 
bility of an explosion of the engine, 
and a dissolution of the firm.* 


A brief Account of the Life, Writings, 
and Inventions of Sir Samuel Mor- 
land, Master of Mechanics to Charles 
the Second. Cambridge, 8vo. 

The biography of Sir Samuel Mor- 
land had been entirely neglected until 
the composition of an article in Chal- 
mers’s Dictionary ; and his scientific 
labours have never been properly 
stated to the present time. He was 
bred under Secretary Thurlow, and 
became Clerk of the Signet to the Pro- 
tector ; but seems to have soon, if not 
always, cherished an attachment for 
royalty, and he became a Gentleman 
of the Privy Chamber to King Charles 
the Second, and his ‘‘ Master of Me- 
chanics.’’ We will not, however, en- 
ter further into his personal and known 
biography, except to notice the close 
of his career, of which one paragraph 
of Evelyn’s Diary affords an interest- 
ing though melancholy picture. 

*€25 Oct. 1695 The Archbisbop [Te- 
nison] and myself went to Hammersmith 
to visit Sir Samuel Morland, who was 
entirely blind; a very mortifying sight. 
He shewed us his invention of writing, 
which was very ingenious, also his wooden 
calendar, which instructed him all by feel- 
ing; and other pretty and useful inven- 
tions of mills, pumps, &c. and the pump 
he had erected that serves water to his 
garden, and to passengers, with an in- 
scription, and brings from a filthy part of 
the Thames near it a most perfect and 
pure water. He had newly buried £200 
worth of music books, being, as he said, 
love songs and vanity. He plays himself 
psalms and religious hymnsonthetheorbo.” 

The principal object of the pre- 
sent author, a gentleman of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is to direct the 
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notice of posterity to Morland’s writ- 
ings and mechanical inventions. It 
appears from a series of correspond- 
ence with Dr. Pell, now in the British 
Museum, of which our author has 
given a full account in his Appendix, 
that so early as 1666 Sir Samuel had 
intended to publish a work on the 
quadrature of curvilinear spaces ; 
and about the same period he invented 
his arithmetical machines, the opera- 
tions of which were conducted by 
means of dial plates and small indices, 
moveable with a steel pin. Many 
writers have asserted that he invented 
the fire-engine, but his machine was 
preceded by others for the same pur- 
pose. We are, however, certainly 
indebted to Morland for the speak- 
ing-trumpet, an account of which he 
published at London, in 1671, under 
the title of ‘ A description of the Tuba- 
stentorophonica, an instrument of-ex- 
cellent use, as well by sea as by 
land.’”’ But the principal objects of 
Sir Samuel’s study were water-engines, 
pumps, &c. which he carried to a high 
degree of perfection. His pumps 
brought water from Blackmore Park, 
near Winkfield, to the top of Windsor 
Castle. His treatise on Hydrostatics 
was published by his son two years 
after his death. There is also among 
the Harleian MSS. a treatise of his on 
this subject, written in French, and 
addressed to Louis XIV. in which, at 
p- 35, he discusses the powers of 
water converted into vapour, in a 
way which, says our author, 


‘‘evidently indicates a knowledge of 
the subject, and we may, I think, fairly 
presume that he was probably the first 
who actually constructed a steam-en- 
gine, although his allusion to the force 
of steam being sufficient to burst a can- 
non appears to intimate that he was not 





* The manner in which the Whig Ministry shift their posts is most amusing: Lord 
John Russell brings in the Reform Bill—his Constitutional History of England is 
quoted, in which he pronounces directly against Parliamentary Reform. What is to be 
done? He mazes the question over to Sir J. Hobhouse. Again, Lord J. R. declares that 
the Church shall no¢ pay out of its funds the rates to support its edifices. —The Dis- 
senters rage ;—the Ministry are alarmed ;—and Mr. S. Rice brings in a bill to make 
Church property available for that purpose : which motion of his, if carried, would 
literally do away with the chief purpose of the Commission,— increasing small livings, 


and building additional Churches. 


What did the people want, when they cried out 


for Church Reform? not a new arrangement of Dioceses, which they do not care six- 
pence about—nor the transference of Cathedral property, which they never advocated 
—but an improvement in the situation of the Parochial Clergy, which they have not 
got, and a more equal distribution of the revenues of the Church. 
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a stranger to the volume which the Mar- 
quis of Worcester had published some 
years previously. To his great credit 
also, let it not be forgotten that he has 
correctly stated the increase of volume 
which water occupies in a state of vapour, 
which must have been the result of expe- 
riment. 


to have had little influence on the pro- 
gressof the practical application of steam.”’ 


Sir Samuel Morland was also the 
author of several miscellaneous trea- 
tises; particularly a History of the 
Evangelical Churches of Piedmont, 
1658 ; the Doctrine of Interest, both 
simple and compound, 1679, a praise- 
worthy little volume; the Count of 
Pagan’s method of delineating Forti- 
fications in Venn’s Military and Mara- 
time Discipline, 1672; and lastly, 
“«The Urim of Conscience,”’ a kind of 
moral essay, a singular work, composed 
during his blindness. 

Morland is also said to have written 
a work on the Articles of War, and 
a treatise on the Barometer, which 
was answered by Lord North; but 
these our author has not seen. The 
invention -of the capstan to heave an- 
chors has been attributed to him; but 
he must be considered rather an im- 
prover than the inventor of that ma- 
chine, and the same remark will apply 
to various other performances which 
have at different times been attributed 
to him. 

Appended to this essay is a brief 
treatise on the numeration of Algorism, 
from a MS. of the 11th century, print- 
ed by the author, as being the earliest 
in English that he has met with. The 
writer’s first example is 


“¢___1000. the cifre in the ritht side 
was first wryte and yit be tokeneth no- 
thinge no the secunde no the thridde but 
thei maken that figure of .1. the more 
signyficatyf that comith after hem by as 
moche as he born oute of his first place 
where he schuld yf he stode ther tokene 
but one. And there he stondith nowe in 
the ferye [lege ferthe*] place he tokeneth 
a thousand as by this rewle. In the first 
place he tokeneth but hymself. In the 
secunde place he tokeneth ten times hym- 
self. In the thridde place he tokeneth 





* The y is the Saxon th, of which the 
editor seems to have been unaware, as he 
probably was of a contraction in ‘sevéthe.’ 
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an hundred tymes himself. In the ferthe 
place he tokeneth a thousand tymes him- 
self. In the fiftye [Zege fiftthe] place 
he tokeneth ten thousand tymes hymself. 
In the seve[n]th place he tokeneth ten 
hundred thousand tymes hymselfe,’’ &c. 


Our author has made some further 
remarks on other early treatises on 
Algorism, or the arithmetic of the 
Arabs; and this leads us to another 
work, which we shall now proceed to 
notice. 


Rara Mathematica ; or, a Collection of 
Treatises on the Mathematics and sub- 
jects connected with them, from An- 
cient Inedited Manuscripts. Nos. I. 
and IT. Cambridge, 8vo. 


WE heartily congratulate our read- 
ers on the taste which has arisen, and 
is evidently extending itself, for the 
publication of documents illustrative, 
not only of the literature, but of the 
knowledge of the Middle Ages. The 
history of science and art, during a 
long period, has been a complete 
blank ; but it will be no longer so,— 
we shall find it filled with a host of 
names whose acquired knowledge, and 
gigantic powers of mind, may stand 
beside the brightest stars of a more 
enlightened age. We shall learn 
too the successive steps by which 
science has attained its present posi- 
tion; and how often shall we discover 
that the boasted discoveries of later 
times had been known centuries be- 
fore. 

The work whose title we have given 
above merits our especial praise. It 
is, we believe, edited by J. O. Halli- 
well, esq. of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
The first two numbers contain no 
less than thirteen tracts on various 
subjects connected with the Mathe- 
matics, most, if not all, written in 
England, and earlier than the year 
1600, and they give us a very favour- 
able opinion of the whole. Among the 
earlier pieces are the treatises in Latin 
of Johannes de Sacro Bosco de Arith- 
metica, the curious Latin Poem on the 
same subject, by John of Norfolk, In 
Artem Progressionis Summula, and 
the Prefaces of Daniel de Merlai, and 
of the later Latin work of John Ro- 
byns on Comets. We have in Early 
English an old popular method of 
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measuring the altitudes of inaccessi- 
ble objects, a short treatise on arith- 
metical notation, a treatise on the men- 
suration of heights and distances, a pre- 
face to an Almanac for the year 1430, 
and several curious tables. To these 
must be added William Bourne’s trea- 
tise on Optic Glasses, written in 1580, 
and a series of proposals for new in- 
ventions, written in the same age. 
Several of these treatises are curious, 
in showing how the popular forms of 
science, such as the enunciations of 
arithmetical rules, and the questions 
which are still given in common books 
to exercise the ingenuity of students, 
are of an extreme antiquity; and the 
prefaces to larger works (which are 
here given separately) afford us inter- 
esting notices of the lives of the au- 
thors, or of the state of contemporary 
science. We will only add, that the 
book is very well and carefully edited. 

We are glad to understand that its 
Editor, Mr. Halliwell, is preparing for 
publication a History of the Mathe- 
matical Sciences in England from the 
earliest period to the end of the six- 
teenth century. 


Early Mysteries and other Latin Poems 
of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centu- 
ries, edited from the original Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, and 
the Libraries of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Paris, and Vienna. By Thomas 
Wright, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. al. 
1 


THE interest which is taken in the 
relics of the Ancient Drama, has been 
fully demonstrated in the reception 
given tothe Towneley Mysteries, pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society. There 
is probably no other species of com- 
position which is so highly illustrative 
of the manners of our ancestors, cer- 
tainly none that unfolds so completely 
the varieties and peculiarities of their 
colloquial language. When we set 
before our readers, in our Magazine 
for Dec. 1836, our observations on the 
Towneley and Digby Mysteries, we 
gave some account, with specimens, of 
the very curious Latin Miracle Plays 
which form the first portion of the 
volume now before us. It will not 
now be necessary for us to go over 
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the same ground, but we beg to refer 
our readers to that number, and at 
the same time to congratulate them, 
that these productions, hitherto un- 
known to English literature, are now 
made accessible at a reasonable cost. 
The MS. in which they are preserved 
is in the library of the City of Orleans, 
and they have not hitherto been pub- 
lished, except in a small edition for 
the Bibliophiles Frangais, the Parisian 
Roxburghers. Mr. Wright remarks, 


‘* These dramas are, I have no doubt, 
of the twelfth century, and are exceed- 
ingly valuable illustrations of the history 
of the Stage .at that remote period. They 
afford us by far the earliest specimen of a 
series of consequent plays founded on 
subjects of Scripture history, and are 
doubtlessly the first drafts of what af- 
terwards produced such collections as the 
Towneley, the Coventry, and the Chester 
Mysteries. There are here and there a 
few stage directions, which throw much 
light upon the mode in which they were 
represented in the monasteries, where 
the scene of action seems, by the men- 
tion of different parts of the building, to 
have extended over the whole church, 
even to the porch.” 


Mr. Wright refers to passages like 
the following, which occurs at the be- 
ginning of the Interfectio Puerorum : 

‘* Ad Interfectionem Puerorum, in- 
duantur Innocentes stolis albis, et gau- 
dentes per monasterium orent Dominum 
dicentes, Quam gloriosum, &c.’’ 


And afterwards : 


‘* Ad vocem Angeli surgentes Pueri in- 
trent chorum.”’ 


It appears most probable to us, from 
the brevity of these mysteries, and 
from the simplicity of their diction, 
that they were enacted by juvenile 
scholars ; and that they are the per- 
formances with which the choristers 
of large churches were permitted to 
amuse themselves and others on their 
occasional holidays. Among some 
notices of the performances of church 
plays collected by Dr. Hoffman in his 
recent publication ‘‘ Fundgruben fiir 
Geshichte Deutscher Sprache und Lit- 
teratur,”’ Breslau, 1837, and. quoted 
by Mr. Wright in his preface, it is 
mentioned that the annals of Corbei 
record the performance of a comedy 
on Joseph by their junior brethren, 
which was not entirely approved of 
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by their superiors ;” * and at Eisenach 
in 1322, the monks and their scholars 
performed “‘ a fair play of the five pru- 
dent and five foolish Virgins.” It is 
true that, from time to time, various 
efforts were made to suppress the ex- 
ercise of this indulgence by ecclesias- 
tics of any grade; and Pope Gregory, 
so early as 1210, prohibited church 
plays to all the ecclesiastics,—diaconi, 
presbyteri, ac subdiaconi; but at the 
same time it is well known that there 
were certain seasons at which even 
the stricter monastic orders relaxed 
their discipline, and commemorated 
their Saturnalia, or gaudy-days, with 
a license which increased rather than 
diminished in the lapse of ages. There 
is no question that the church, pre- 
viously to the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion, was continually falling at once 
into greater superstition, and into 
more coarse profaneness. In a Latin 
play of Mary Magdalene published by 
Dr. Hoffman, the Latin dialogue is 
interspersed with songs in the verna- 
cular German; and a similar mixture 
of French occurs in the plays of Hila- 
rius, recently published at Paris, by 
M. Champollion-Figeac,t and in the 
Mystery of the Wise and Foolish Vir- 
gins, which is published in the volume 
before us, from a MS. in the Royal 
Library at Paris. 

After these curious specimens of the 
dramatic style of Middle-Age Latinity, 
Mr. Wright has given two composi- 
tions in the narrative elegiac verse (a 
favourite measure at the period,) in 
the Comedia Babionis and the Geta 
of Vitalis Blesensis, which form a link 
of connexion between the Classical 
and Middle-Age literature; some re- 
markable satirical rhymes on the peo- 
ple of Norfolk, written by a monk of 
Peterborough, and answered in the 
same style by John of St. Omer ; and, 
lastly, some sprightly and often grace- 
ful songs, from a MS. in the Arundel 
collection, which afford a very favour- 
able idea of the lyric poetry of our 
clerical forefathers. 

The Babio and Geta are in parts 
well written ; and the latter is curious, 





* ‘¢ Juniores fratres in Heresburg sa- 
cram habuére comeediam de Josepho ven- 
dito et exaltato, quod vero reliqui ordinis 
nostri prelati malé interpretati sunt.’ 

+ See our November number, p. 502. 
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as showing the manner in which the 
plays of Plautus were converted into 
fabliaux. The Geta was evidently very 
popular, as is proved by the number 
of MSS. mentioned in the preface. It 
has been before printed by Angelo 
Maio at Rome, and by Osann at Darm- 
stadt, but hitherto not in this country. 
The name of the author is now ascer- 
tained to have been Vitalis of Blois, 
and it appears from various circum- 
stances mentioned by Mr. Wright, 
that he flourished about the middle of 
the twelfth century. In confirmation 
of this date, and at the same time of 
its great popularity, we can add ano- 
ther testimony from the Laborinthus of 
Eberhardus, who flourished in 1212, 
and who thus mentions the Geta 
among the famous poems of former 
times : 


“* Laudit Geta gemens quia captus Mer- 


curi 
Arte Jovem lectus Amphitrionis habet.” 
Leiser, p. 826. 


We subjoin a brief but fair specimen 
of this composition : 


“‘ Birria carpit iter, lento pede claudus ; 
iniquas 
Atque graves queritur asperitate vias. 
Imputat ille vie, quod sit piger: ‘ heu 
michi !’ dixit, 
‘ Auferet ecce meos hec via dura pedes. 
Ad mala natus ego crucior, dum cuncta 
quiescunt ; 
Vee tibi! femineo quisquis adacte jugo ! 
Femina vult sudare suos didicitque jubere ; 
Poena tenet famulos, innovat illa cutem. 
Meechus ut introeat, mentitur adesse ma- 
ritum ; 
Ne videas meechos, Birria, pulsus abis. 
Jam redeo, queram quid agat, deprensa 
timebit, [minas.’ 
Supprimet illa (timens verbera) verba, 
Sic ait, atque redit; dubitat, deliberat, 
heret. 
Sic iterum secum: ‘ non sapienter ago. 
Crimina dant animos, odium deprensa 
fovebit : [erit. 
Birria, quicquid agat, semper iniquus 
Credulus uxori vir erit ; mala femina ; ficto 
Crimine dampnabor; sic cruce visa 
luam.’ 
Impositum repetatur iter,” &c. &c. 


The libel on the men of Norfolk, 
entitled, ‘‘Anonymi Petroburgensis 
Descriptio Norfolciensium,” is scur- 
rilous in the extreme, and the writer 
must have defeated his aim, if it was 
malicious, by his absurd extravagance. 
He commences by saying, that when 
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Cesar commanded a survey of all the 
provinces, one of his emissaries re- 
turning, reported— 
‘¢ Audi me, domine, transivi maria, 
. Terrarum omnium lustravi spacia, 
Sed tam detestabilis non est provincia, 
Ut verum fateor, sicut Norfokia. 
Est terra sterilis, et gens vilissima, 
Plena versutiis, fallax et invida, 
Et nationibus cunctis contraria ; 
Hoc ejus indicant mores et opera. 
Quod terra mala sit patet ad oculum, 
In qua si seminas electum triticum, 
Metes zizania, aut certe lolium ; 
Hec duo retinent ibi dominium. 
Credo quod Sathanas, cum primo 
corruit, 
Terram Norfokie cadendo polluit, 
Et bonis omnibus eam destituit, 
Nam semper postea frumento caruit. 
Panem de lolio rodunt et ruminant, 
Spicam frumenti pro demone reputant, 
Quam si percipere per campos valeant, 
Illam diabolum esse denunciant.”’ 


He then relates several extravagant 
anecdotes of the stupidity of the men 
of Norfolk, as the following : 


“Vir de Norfokia pergens itinere, 
Casu reperiens equino stercore 
Magnum scarbocium, qui statim psallere 
Applaudens incipit pro tali volucre :— 

*O pulcra volucris ! quid de te faciam ? 
Licet me mordeas, non te proiciam.’ 
Dicitque sepius ob hanc letitiam, 

Ha! bu mi swete brid! ego te comedam.’ 

In campo rusticus carucam dirigit, 

Et casu nimium bufonem repperit, 

Caput arripiens, mox firmum efficit 

Sub suo cingulo donec araverit. 

Postquam perfecerat, ad domum ambu- 

lat, 

Vicino proximo fortassis obviat, 

Bufonem intuens statim interrogat, 

‘.W. hore godsip, quid hoc est?’ et ille 
recitat, [hic iterat. 

* Quid, hoc est ? perdix est.’ ‘ Perdix !’ 
‘ Perdix est, utique nullus hoc dubitat.’ 

‘ Cur pedem obtinet tam latum ?’ sciscitat. 

Dicit quod pedibus plus it quam equitat. 
‘Cur habet insuper ventrem latissi- 

mum ?? 
‘ Eo quod avis est et pinguis nimium.’ 
Et rogat insuper cur caret pennulis. 

Dicit quod pullus est, et valde juvenis. 

‘ Hanc ergo volucrem prandere possumus.’ 

* Quid dicis, asine? cibus est regius.’ 

If any of our readers should fail to 
be gratified with this old-English buf- 
foonery, perhaps they will be better 
pleased with the following monkish 
drinking-song, which has probably 

Gent. Mag, Vor. XI. 
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resounded in many a refectory now in 
ruins : 
** Ave! color vini clari, 
Dulcis potus, non amari 
Tua nos inebriari 
digneris potentia. 
O! quam felix creatura, 
Quam produxit vitis pura, 
Omnis mensa sit secura 
in tua presentia ! 
O! quam placens in colore! 
O! quam fragrans in odore ! 
O! quam sapidum in ore! 
dulce lingue vinculum ! 
Felix venter quem intrabis ! 
Felix guttur quod rigabis | 
Felix os quod tu lavabis ! 
et beata labia ! 
Ergo vinum collaudemus, 
Potatores exaltemus, 
Non potantes confundamus 
in eterna supplicia.”’ 


The Old English Versions of the Gesta 
Romanorum, edited for the first time 
from Manuscripts in the British Mu- 
seum and University Library, Cam- 
bridge; with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Sir Frederick Madden, 
K. H. &c. Printed for the Rox- 
burghe Club, London, Mpcccxxxviil. 
4to. 

“OF the value of the work before 
us,” says Sir F. Madden, in his able 
and interesting introduction to it, ‘in 
illustrating the incorporation of East- 
ern Fable and Classical Stories with 
the feudal institutions of Europe, no 
one can doubt who has studied its 
pages; and it is entitled to a more 
than usual share of consideration, as 
the only instance of a compilation 
formed in the retirement of a cloister, 
which has mediately or immediately 
furnished to Boccaccio his tale of the 
Two Friends, to Gower and Chaucer 
their history of Constance, to Shak- 
spere his Merchant of Venice, to Par- 
nell his Hermit, to Walpole his Mys- 
terious Mother, and to Schiller his 
tale of Fridolin.”’ 

And the truth of the proposition 
here advanced as to the value and in- 
fluence of the work is clearly shown 
by the fact, that the questions, Who 
was the author of the Gesta Romano- 
rum? and at what time was it com- 
piled? have frequently engaged the 
attention, not only of 2 of 

2 
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this country, but also of those of the 
Continent, and the names of Tyrwhitt, 
Warton, Douce, Dunlop, Swan, Es- 
chenburg, and Grimm,—all of whom 
have made these inquiries the subject 
of their researches, sufficiently attest 
their interest and importance in illus- 
trating the History of Fiction. 

Sir F. Madden having been commis- 
sioned by the members of the Rox- 
burghe Club to edit for them the Old 
English versions of this Collection, of 
which the popularity is so great and 
the history so obscure, has prefixed to 
the work a concise statement of such 
results as have yet been arrived at, as 
far as they can be ascertained by a 
comparison of the writers who have 
preceded him, accompanied by such 
lights as his own reading has enabled 
him to supply. 

As the impression of this work is 
limited by the regulations of the Club 
to a very few copies, we think our 
readers will be gratified by a notice of 
this Introduction, though such notice 
be brief as the posey of a ring. 

After showing that the form of the 
Gesta Romanorum, and the mode of 
instruction by means of tales, apo- 
logues, and traditions, accompanied 
by allegorical forms of exposition, 
were not the invention of the com- 
piler of this Collection, but had already 
been popular in Europe’ for a consider- 
able period, of which we have in- 
stances in the Latin Bestiarium, and 
other compositions of the twelfth cen- 
tury, he proceeds to prove, by a re- 
markable example which has hitherto 
remained unnoticed, that allegorical 
interpretation did not arise in the con- 
vents of the monks, but came to them, 
with much of their literature, from the 
East. 

‘¢ The celebrated work containing the 
Fables of Bidpai, was brought from India 
into Persia about the year 510, and was 
translated into Pehlvi at the command of 
Khosrow Nouschirévan by a physician 
named Barzouyeh. To this version six 
prefatory chapters were added by Buz- 
urdjmihr, the minister of Chosrow, in 
one of which, to illustrate some moral re- 
flections on the heedless pursuits of man- 
kind, is introduced the apologue of the 
man who, flying from a furious beast, de- 
scends into a pit, where, suspended from 
the branch of a tree, and resting his feet 
on the heads of four serpents, he is so 
captivated by the sight of some honey, as 
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to disregard the operations of two rats, 
who gnaw the root of the tree, until he 
falls into the abyss, only to be swallowed 
by the jaws of a dragon already extended 
to receive him. Then follows the morality : 
the pit is the world; the four serpents 
are the humours which compose the hu- 
man body; the rats are day and night, 
the succession of which consumes our 
life; the honey is the enjoyment of the 
senses; and the dragon death. With 
very slight alterations, this morality is 
literally the same that occurs in the La- 
tin printed editions of the Gesta, cap. 
168; and it is only by the addition of the 
ladder, interpreted penance, that we re- 
cognize an addition of the monkish writer, 
to make the story applicable to the Chris- 
tian system of theology. Here then isa 
clear proof that these apologues, when 
they passed into Europe, became pro- 
bably the original patterns of a mode of 
exposition which subsequently was car- 
ried to such excess as to incur the sar- 
casm of Erasmus, and the censure of 
Luther.” 

The period when the Gesta was 
composed, is the next point to be con- 
sidered. Tyrwhitt assigned it to the 
end of the twelfth or beginning of the 
thirteenth centuries. Warton and 
Douce agreed in attributing it to the 
first half of the fourteenth century; 
and Sir F. Madden shows, by an au- 
thority unknown to those writers, that 
in England it must have been popular 
previous to 1349,—in which year died 
Robert Holkot, a celebrated theologi- 
cal writer of the Dominican order, 
whose work, entitled ‘‘ Moralitates,” 
consists of forty-seven stories with 
moralities, much in the style of the 
Gesta, from which several of the sto- 
ries are borrowed, with scarcely a 
verbal alteration. The editor’s opinion, 
that the Gesta was written some years 
previous to the Decameron, so as to 
allow of its becoming sufficiently popu- 
lar in Italy for Boccaccio to have bor- 
rowed its stories, is by no means so 
tenable, inasmuch as the sources from 
which the stories common both to the 
Gesta and the Decameron were derived, 
the Disciplina Clericalis, was equally 
as accessible to Boccaccio as to the 
author of the Gesta. 

And now comes the question,—was 
Pierre Bercheur the author? Warton 
entertained the opinion that he was 
so; but in this he was opposed by 
Douce, who contended that the work 
was compiled by a German, on what 
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has always appeared to us very unsa- 
tisfactory grounds, viz. the introduc- 
tion of a German proverb, and of some 
German names of dogs in the printed 
editions. Sir F. Madden coincides 
with Warton, and expressly declares, 
after a tolerably minute examination 
of the three bulky tomes in which the 
writings of Berchorius are contained, 
that the internal evidence is decidedly 
in favour of Warton’s argument. No 
one can indeed arise from a perusal of 
the two works, without being forcibly 
struck by the surprising coincidence of 
style, method, and plan of both. The 
authors quoted by the compiler of the 
Gesta are also cited by Berchorius, 
and the same stories are familiar to 
both. Besides those pointed out by 
Warton, there are several more, of 
which the most remarkable is the 
“‘ wild tale” of the intractable ele- 
phant, killed by two virgins, who cut 
off his head, and make purple of his 
blood, which occurs in cap. 115 of 
the printed Gesta, and in the Diction- 
ary of Berchorius, v. Adulatio, p. 109, 
tom. iii. ed. 1631. Another coinci- 


dence, which eseaped Warton, deserves 


notice here. In the Gesta, cap. 160, 
isa legend of a lady possessed by a 
devil in the diocese of Valence in Dau- 
phiny, on the confines of Provence, 
and in the Reductorium Morale of Ber- 
chorius, lib. xiv. cap. 44, we find a 
story of a haunted castle placed in the 
same locality; both of which tales 
might easily have been learnt by him 
when preceptor to the novices atCluny. 

No MS. of the printed Gesta is 
known to exist; a fact which at first 
sight appears very extraordinary. But 
when we remember that in the title of 
one of the earliest editions, it is ex- 
pressly stated to be composed of “‘ his- 
torie collecte ex Gestis Romanorum et 
quibusdam aliis libris,” and that ano- 
ther is entitled ‘‘ Historie notabilis at- 
que magis principales, collecte ex Ges- 
tis Romanorum et quibusdam aliis no- 
tabilibus Gestis;’’ and that MSS. of 
the Gesta do exist in various libraries 
on the Continent; the apparent dif- 
ficulty is removed, and it is obvious 
that the original editor either made a 
selection from the different MSS. which 
were before him, or made use of one 
that was imperfect, and added stories 
which never formed part of the original 
work, 
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The editor then proceeds to the con- 
sideration of the Anglo-Latin Gesta, as 
he designates that imitation of the 


. original work which was compiled in 


this country, apparently in the reign 
of Richard the Second. Its construc- 
tion resembles that of the original 
Gesta, from which a great many of 
the stories have been retained; but 
these are always newly written, and 
sometimes materially altered. The 
moralizations are uniformly different, 
and the proper names generally chang- 
ed. Tyrwhitt and Warton have both 
confounded this MS. work with the 
printed work, an error first pointed 
out by Douce, who suggested that the 
Anglo-Latin Gesta might have been 
written by John Bromyard, an Eng- 
lish theologian, who flourished about 
1390, the author of the Summa Predi- 
cantium, a voluminous digest of divi- 
nity, arranged under alphabetical heads, 
for the use of preachers, and illustrated 
by innumerable stories from various 
sources, many being indeed taken from 
the continental Gesta. 

This Anglo-Latin Gesta is the im- 
mediate original of the Old English 
translation (made in all probability in 
the reign of Henry the Sixth), which 
are now published for the first time in 
the handsome volume before us. Of 
these translations only three MSS. are 
known at present to exist, two of 
which are preserved in the British 
Museum, and the third in the Univer- 
sity Library at Cambridge; and the 
present edition is made from a careful 
collation of the several copies, the va- 
rious readings being noted at the foot 
of the page, and the tales being occa- 
sionally illustrated by such notes as 
the judgment of the editor dictated. 

The English editions of the Gesta 
form the subject of the remainder of 
Sir F. Madden’s introduction, which 
is a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of the Middle Age Literature, 
and is rendered very complete by 
means of two Appendices. No. I. 
consisting of a Comparative Table, 
showing where the Stories of the 
Anglo-Latin Gesta occur. No. II. A 
Notice of the Stories of the Anglo 
Latin Text, which are omitted in the 
English versions. 


-_- 
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Westminster Improvements. A brief 
Account of Ancient and Modern 
Westminster, with Observations on 
former Plans of Improvement, and on 
the Object and Prospects of the West- 
minster Improvement Company. By 
one of the Architects. 8vo. pp. 58. 


MR. BARDWELL, the ingenious 
projector and indefatigable supporter 
of the plans for the improvement of 
the densely populated, and in some 
degree filthy and degraded district, 
which occupies that part of Westmin- 
ster lying southward of the Park, has 
produced the present pamphlet, with 
the view of soliciting further attention 
to the plans of improvement which ori- 
ginated with him, and which he states 
to have cost him the labour of at least 
fifty days in each year for upwards of 
six years to mature and prepare. We 
are happy to see the scheme has at 
length attracted the notice of the influ- 
ential and intelligent in the land; and, 
aided by the sanction of the Ministers 
of the Crown, we may now expect that 
it will be carried out to the full extent 
which its utility demands. 

The author makes out a good case for 
his improvements on several grounds ; 
the more important of which are,—the 
necessity of raising the entire surface 
of the site of the proposed improve- 
ments ;—the importance of draining 
the tract, which, in its present state, 
with its level below high-water mark, 
is impracticable; and, lastly, the re- 
moval of dens of misery, pent up in 
“‘ narrow streets, and in close and 
insalubrious lanes, courts, and alleys, 
where squalid misery and poverty 
struggle with filth and wretchedness, 
where vice reigns unchecked,” and 
disease triumphant. The ground, 
when cleared, is proposed to be occu- 
pied by streets, squares, and piazzas 
of splendid houses. All these objects 
can only be attained either by the 
direct intervention of Government or 
by the united efforts of capitalists 
acting in a joint-stock company: the 
latter plan appears to be most in ac- 
cordance with the free commercial 
spirit of the land. 

Mr. Bardwell entertains the highest 
confidence in the success of the under- 
taking; and as this confidence is 
founded on experience and constant 
application to his subject ; as his plans 
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have been matured and his calcula- 
tions made upon an intimate know- 
ledge of the nature of the property 
required to be taken, aided by great 
local knowledge and a _ persevering 
spirit unawed by difficulty and un- 
checked by disappointments, we may 
entertain the firmest hopes that the 
objects of the company will be carried 
into effect with success and satisfac- 
tion, and that the energies displayed 
by Mr. Bardwell will be crowned with 
that honour and reward which they 
so richly deserve. 

Independently of the matters imme- 
diately relating to the company, Mr. 
Bardwell has compressed into this 
tract a great body of interesting topo- 
graphical information on the site and 
buildings of the ancient city of West- 
minster, which will be valuable and 
amusing to those who are not imme- 
diately interested in the objects of the 
Westminster Improvement Company. 


A new Series of Designs for Ornamental 
Cottages and Villas. By P. F. Ro- 
binson. 4¢o. 


WE derive at all times great plea- 
sure when we receive another volume 
from a gentleman, who has been so 
long and eminently distinguished as 
ap architect of an useful and pleasing 
class of edifices, in which picturesque 
beauty is combined with the requi- 
sites of ease and comfort. Mr. Ro- 
binson possesses the happy talent of 
adding to his knowledge of construc- 
tion, and the more immediate objects 
of his profession, the taste and skill of 
the artist; hence, in all the examples 
he has produced in that pleasing 
branch of his science, Rural Architec- 
ture, he has bestowed so many orna- 
ments on the hamlets and villages of 
our country; the national Old Eng- 
lish character of his designs, and the 
comforts and elegances which the ob- 
ject and destination of his buildings 
require, are proofs, not only of sound 
judgment, but of an enlightened mind, 
The peasant who, after the labours of 
the day, hides himself in a miserable 
hovel, with walls of mud and roof of 
straw, must view himself as a de- 
graded being, and feel that both him- 
self and his habitation are regarded as 
incumbrances, which are to be tole- 
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rated on the plea of necessity; how 
different does he feel and act, when he 
sees that, however humble his dwell- 
ing may be, his comforts have been 
studied, and even some feature of 
luxury has found a place in the orna- 
ments which have been bestowed on 
his dwelling: he may truly feel that 
he in them possesses a value in the 
scale of existence, and cannot fail to 
look upon the man of science, who 
has turned his attention and talents to 
so excellent an object, as a benefactor 
to mankind. 

It is gratifying to see that the taste 
which Mr. Robinson so ably en- 
courages, is becoming popular, and 
receives the patronage which it de- 
serves. 


* The improvement which has taken 
place, during the last ten years, in rural 
architecture, is very evident; and it is 
pleasing to observe the interest which 
this humble but attractive pursuit excites. 
When good effects can be produced at a 
moderate expense, and the scenery of our 
native country embellished by improving 
the condition of the peasantry, the work 
may be considered truly national.’ 


The volume contains fifty-six en- 
gravings, executed in lithography, of 
the classes of buildings which are to be 
found in every rural village, from the 
manor-house of the squire to the cot- 
tage of his ploughman. The first di- 
vision comprises the humbler class of 
buildings, and shows the smithy, the 
school-house, the gate-cottage, farm- 
house, mill, and labourers’ cottages. 
The second division shows the villas in 
various forms and combinations; the 
whole of the designs being made in 
the Old English style, the Gothic and 
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Tudor windows, with the simple 
porch, and that excellent feature of an 
old house, the massive chimney, all 
show that the best style of cottage 
building has been adopted. It is 
pleasing to see the smallness of the 
outlay, necessary for the erection of 
these very interesting buildings: the 
smithy, with its out-buildings, Mr. 
Robinson states may be erected for 
3501. <A school-house for 180 chil- 
dren, with dwelling for a master, &c. 
for 4201. and cottages at 150/. The 
villas, which comprise those accesso- 
ries which the comforts and luxuries 
of genteel life demand, are executed 
upon equally low estimates. The de- 
signs being in all cases accompanied 
with plans and scales, their execution 
could be easily effected by any gentle- 
man who might have a taste for deco- 
rative architecture; and on this account 
we feel certain that the volume, in 
common with the other works of Mr. 
Robinson, will form one of the most 
valuable accessories to the shelves of 
the country gentleman’s library. 


Proverbial Philosophy ; «a Book of 
Thoughts and Arguments, originally 
treated. By M. F. Tupper, esq. 
2d Edit. 1838. 

THIS work contains much sound 
reflection, moral and religious maxims 
of the highest importance, elegant 
figures and allusions, sound and seri- 
ous observations of life, all expressed 
in most appropriate and well-selected 
language. In order to give our read- 
ers a clear knowledge of the nature of 
the book, and the manner in which it 
is written, we will transcribe one en- 
tire chapter on the subject. 


OF SORROW. 


I said, I will seek out Sorrow, and minister the balm of Pity: ; : 
So I sought her in the house of Mourning; but Peace followed in her train. 
Then I marked her brooding silently in the gloomy cavern of Regret ; 

But a sunbeam of heavenly Hope gleam’d on her folded wing. 

So I turn’d to the cabin of the poor, where Famine dwelt with Disease : 
But the bed of the sick was smooth’d, and the ploughman whistled at his labour. 
So I stopt, and mus’d within myself, to remark where Sorrow dwelt, 

For I sought to see her alone, uncomforted, uncompanioned. ' 

I went to the prison, but Penitence was there, and promise of better times. 
1 listened at the madman’s cell ; but it echoed with deluded laughter. 

Then I turn’d me to the rich and noble; I noted the sons of Fashion ; 

A smile was on the languid cheek, that had no commerce with the heart ; 
Unhallowed thoughts, like fires, gleam’d from the window of the eye ; 

And Sorrow lived with those whose pleasures add unto their sins. 
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His infancy wanted not guilt ; his life was continued evil : : ; 
He drew in pride with his mother’s milk, and a father’s lips taught him cursing. 
I marked him as the wayward boy; I traced him in the dissolute youth : 

I saw him betray the innocent, and sacrifice affection to hislust: 

I saw him the companion of knaves, and the squanderer of ill-got gain. 

I heard him curse his own misery, while he hugged the chain that gall’d him ; 
For well had experience declared the bitterness of guilty pleasure ; 

But habit, with its iron net, involved him in its folds. 

Behind him lour’d the thunder storm, which the caldron of wickedness had brew’d ; 
Before him was the smooth steep cliff, whose base is ruin and despair ; 

So he rush’d madly on, and tried to forget his being. 

The noisy revel, and the low debauch, and fierce excitement of play, 

With dreary interchange of palling pleasures, fill’d the dull round of existence. 
Memory was to him as a foe, and he flew for false solace to the wine-cup, 

And shunn’d his enemy at even,—but she rent him like a giant in the morning. 
I turn’d aside to weep; I lost him a little while; 

I look’d, and years had passed ; he was hoar with the winter of age. 

And what was now his hope? where was the balm of his sadness ? 

The memory of the past was guilt ; the feeling of the present, remorse. 

Then he set his affections on gold; he worshipp’d the shrine of Mammon ; 

And to lay richer gifts before his idol, he starv'd his own bowels. 

So the youth spent in profligacy ended in the gripings of want. 

The miser grudged himself herbs, to take deeper vengeance of the prodigal. 
And I said, This is sorrow—but Pity cannot reach it ; 

This is to be wretched indeed,—to be guilty without repentance. 





Sermons preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1836 and 1837. By 
C. A. Heurtley, A.M.—These sermons 
are worthy of the pulpit where they were 
preached and the learned audience to 
whom they were addressed. The two 
first, on ‘‘ The Christian Sorrows and 
Consolations,’’ and ‘‘ On the Duty of 
Prayer,”’ are written with great force of 
persuasion, solidity of argument, and with 
the spirit of a pure and pious mind. The 
third sermon, called ‘‘ The Rechabites,’’ 
is on the important subject of ‘‘ obedi- 
ence to the Church in matters of order ;”’ 
a subject in the present day ill under- 
stood; the consequence of which has been 
division among the members of the same 
faith, and great impediments to the ge- 
neral usefulness of the Church itself, thus 
weakened by the divisions of her chil- 
dren. The fourth discourse, ‘‘On Sub- 
mission to the Church’s Authority in Con- 
troversies of Faith,’’ is connected in sub- 
ject with the former; the author’s object 
being to draw attention to the deference 
due from us to the authority of our own 
Church—the Church of England; and 
this leads to some sound and excellent 
observations on the proper method to be 
pursued in theological studies. Gladly 
do we witness the publication of these 
discourses, and earnestly do we wish to 
impress our readers with the importance 
of the subject; and the candid and Chris- 
tian manner, as well as the accurate and 
solid reasoning, will recommend their di- 
ligent perusal to all who may be induced 
by our recommendation to open their 


pages. The author has favoured us with 
an extract from Bishop Hall in one of 
his notes, with which we shall conclude, 
it being a summary of the conclusions to 
be drawn by those who agree with our 
view of the subject. ‘‘ Let me advise to 
walk ever in the beaten road of the 
Church, not to run into simple paradoxes ; 
and if you meet, at any time, with pri- 
vate conceits that seem more probable, 
suspect them and yourself; and if they 
constrain you to assent, yet smother 
them in your breast, and do not dare to 
vent them out, either by your hand or 
tongue, to trouble the common peace. It 
is a miserable praise to be a witty dis- 
turber.”” 


Opinions of Learned and Eminent Men 
on the Truth, Style, and Importance of the 
Holy Bible. Rodd.—This very pleasing 
and praiseworthy volume we understand 
to be the work of Mr. Horace Rodd, a 
gentleman well-known for his proficiency 
in literature and the fine arts. It is a 
work at once honourable to his piety and 
his attainments. He has, through his 
very extensive reading, collected a “ cloud 
of witnesses’’ to bear their testimony to 
the authenticity and value of the Word of 
God; and when we consider that great 
part of these writers is not taken from 
those who are professionally interested in 
its support, or those who, from the pecu- 
liar nature and application of their stu- 
dies, and complexion of their lives, have 
acquired a bias of mind favourable to the 
belief of its truth, but consists of per- 
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sons of every variety of character and 
every line of study,—of men engaged in 
the practical business of life,—of those 
who, having previously disbelieved, have 
found their doubts removed by a more 
diligent and anxious search after truth, 
—of those who, having devoted their at- 
tention to secular pursuits, or the inves- 
tigation of objects of science, have tarned 
ata later period of life to the contem- 
plation of the Divine Revelation, and the 
evidences on which itis supported,—seeing 
the diversity of the witnesses, and the 
accumulated weight of their testimony, 
we have a right to assert that, to the full 
conviction of the understanding and fa- 
culties given to man, the Bible is the 
Word of Truth. 

We shall only add, that we are glad to 
see the author bring forward the testi- 
mony of Dean Swift, among others; be- 
cause it will serve as an antidote to the 
poison which Voltaire spits out of that 
great man’s mouth against religion, when 
he says, (v. Mélanges Litteraires, T. 11. 
Letter v.) ‘‘ Rabelais fut Curé de Meu- 
don, et Swift fut Doyen de la Cathedrale 
de Dublin,—tous deux lancérent plus de 
sarcasmes contre le Christianisme que 
Moliere n’en a prodigué contre la médi- 
cine; et tous deux vecurent et mou- 
rurent paisibles, tandis que d'autres 
hommes ont été persecutés, poursuivis, 
mis 4 la mort, pour quelques paroles equi- 
voques. Swift était bien moins savant 
que Rabelais, mais son esprit était plus 
fin et plus delié: c’est le Rabelais de 
bon compagnie. Les Lords Oxford et 
Bolingbroke firent donner le mielleur be- 
nefice d’ Irlande aprés l’archevéché 4 celui 
qui avait couverte la religion Chrétienne 
de ridicule; et Abadie, qui avait écrit en 
faveur de cette religion un livre auquel 
on prodiguait les éloges, n’eut qu’un 
malheureux petit benefice de village. 
Mais il est a rémarquer, que tous deux 
sont morts fous.’’ To all this it may be 
observed,—first, that the ‘Tale of the 
Tub’? did stand in the way of Swift’s 
preferment, that the Queen would not 
hear of his being made a bishop, and that 
the ministers were glad to compound for 
an Irish deanery ;—secondly, that it was 
not next in value to the archbishoprick ; 
—and, thirdly, it was given to Swift sim- 
ply as the reward of his political services, 
and as the tribute of private friendship. 


Lives of Banditti and Robbers. By C. 
M‘Farlane.—We do not think this subject 
to be well adapted to theFamilyLibrary,un- 
less the family should consist of a few gouty 
old bachelors, and weather-beaten maiden 
aunts ; but the young and the susceptible 
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should not be introduced into such scenes 
as will act strongly on their passions and 
feelings ; their young affections must not 
be violently seized, nor their tender sen- 
sibility prematurely forced from its sacred 
fountain,—the tepy myn of the human 
heart. There is one thing to be said on 
the favourable side, that the perusal of 
this volume will disenchant the Bandit of 
his romantic and chivalrous character ; 
and leave him a poor, fearful, guilty, half- 
starved, wretched ruffian, flying in terror 
from the very shadow of that society he 
has outraged, and at length delivered 
up to justice by some of the guilty confe- 
derates in whom he trusted. 


Scutoss’s English Bijou Almanack 
Sor 1839, Poetically Mlustrated by L.E.L. 
—‘‘ In honour of the departed,” as it is 
well put in a very pretty note to ourselves 
from the publisher, we beg to announce 
that Mr. Schloss has continued the se- 
ries of his ‘‘ tiny publication,” by a Bijou 
for 1839. His portraits, which are ac- 
companied by the poetry of the late de- 
parted Muse, are the Duchess of Kent, 
Lady Blessington, Pasta, Wellington, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and Beethoven: but 
the most appropriate quotation to make 
on this occasion is the poetess’s 

FAREWELL. 

My little fairy chronicle, 

The prettiest of my tasks, farewell ! 

Ere other eyes shall meet this line, 

Far other records will be mine : 

How many miles of trackless sea 

Will roll between my land and me! 

I said thine elfin almanack 

Should call all pleasant hours back ; 

Amid those pleasant hours will none 

Think kindly on what I have done ? 

Then, fairy page, I leave with thee 

Some memory of my songs and me. 

The Bijou Almanack contained last year 
a portrait of L.E.L. herself; and Mr. 
Schloss has now some large-paper impres- 
sions at the service of his friends. 


Spiritual Life Delineated, with the Exv- 
posure of some of the popular Errors of 
the Day. By the Rev. T. Watson, B.4.— 
The plan of this work is by way of dia- 
logue: the interlocutions being adapted 
to the subjects’; and these treating of the 
main doctrines of Religion, and the du- 


ties of a Christian life. We think the 
plan of dialogue has many advantages, 
especially when addressed to persons of 
limited knowledge and moderate educa- 
tion: it falls in with their usual plan of 
communication, and adapts itself to their 
habits of thinking, better than a longer 
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and more uninterrupted'chain of reasoning 
would ; a quicker, livelier effect is pro- 
duced; and the argument, through the 
opposing question and answer, is advanced 
and dissected with greater readiness. We 
see nothing in the doctrines of this work 
to object to, and in the spirit and feeling 
every thing to commend. 


The Christian’s Daily Treasury ; con- 
sisting of Texts of Scripture, with poeti- 
cal Extracts. Bya Lady, 1838.—A very 
pious design ; very fairly executed. The 
poetry is simple, unaffected, and truly 
pious. The reflections, such as will be 
approved by every truly Christian mind. 
We have no doubt of the success of the 
undertaking. 


Medical Portrait Gallery. By T.J. 
Pettigrew, F. R.S. &c.—Twelve Parts, 
forming the First Portion of this Work, 
having now appeared, it is incumbent on 
us to add our testimony to its value and 
importance. The Portraits, as specimens 
of art, are excellent, the best originals 
having been diligently sought for, and 
liberally communicated. The memoirs 
are very judiciously written. 

The period embraces all recorded time 
from Aisculapius to the present day ; but 
we must own that the contemporary bio- 
graphyis to us the most interesting portion. 

Of the early writers on Medicine, we 
have memoirs of Caius and Linacre. Of 
foreign eminent physicians, Albinus, Hal- 
ler, Malpighi, Morgagni, Ruysch, and 
Vesalius. Of eminent doctors now no 
more, memoirs will be found of Aberne- 
thy, Akenside, X. Bichat, Baillie, J. 
Cooke, the two celebrated brothers W. 
and J. Hunter, Huxham, Jenner, James 
Johnstone, Mead, Radcliffe, Sir J. Prin- 
gle, and Wilson. 

The lives and writings of the following 
living ornaments of the profession are 
properly recorded: Sirs B. Brodie, A. 
Carlisle, C. Clarke, A. Cooper, and H. 
Halford; Doctors Baron, Blundell, Bright, 
Clutterbuck, and Wardrop; Mr. Law- 
rence, &c. &c. 

Enough of the private history of each 
individual is introduced to make the nar- 
rative interesting, and the writings of 
each are examined with candour and 
judgment. As the work proceeds, much 
of the history of the healing art is 
developed, and the important improve- 
ments in it are attributed to their respec- 
tive owners. 

The author naturally feels on tender 
ground in forming his judgment on living 
practitioners ; but he appears to us to 
have steered a steady course, avoiding 
censure as much as possible, and not over- 
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loading his narrative with fulsome pane- 
gyric. From his own long-continued 
practice of his profession, and extended 
intercourse with his medical brethren, 
the office of Biographer could not easily 
have fallen into better hands. We con- 
sider the work as generally interesting, 
but more particularly to the profession, 
and heartily wish it deserved success. 


Illustrations of the Zoology of South 
Africa. By Andrew Smith, M.D. Part 
1. 4to.—This work, which is published 
under the authority of the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, is 
the fruit of an expedition into the inte- 
rior of South Africa, made in the years 
1834, 1835, and 1836, by an Association 
formed for that special object, at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Dr. Smith was the 
director of the expedition, which con- 
sisted of thirty-four persons, and was 
absent from the Cape for nineteen 
months, during which it penetrated as far 
23° 28’ south latitude, and returned laden 
with a variety of curious and important 
specimens in Natural History. There is 
certainly no other part of the world of 
which the natural riches are so little 
known: and we are happy to find that 
the zeal of the gentlemen who origi- 
nated the expedition has been so properly 
appreciated by Lord Glenelg, as to induce 
him to recommend a public grant ; which 
enables the Society to publish the result 
of its labours, without infringing on the 
funds, raised solely for the purposes of dis- 
covery. The materials for the work will 
consist of pictorial illustrations, of between 
three and four hundred subjects of the ani- 
mal kingdom, comprising, first and princi- 
pally, unknown animals; secondly, ani- 
mals known, but not yet figured; and, 
lastly, such as have been imperfectly 
figured, but of which the Society is in 
possession of accurate drawings. The 
Entomological portion of the work has 
been undertaken by W. S. Macleay, esq. ; 
the other parts by Dr. Smith, who will 
add a summary of African Zoology, and 
an inquiry into the geographical ranges of 
species in that quarter of the globe. The 
work will be arranged in five divisions, viz. 
Mammalia, Aves, Pisces, Reptilia, and 
Invertebrate. The first part contains 
two species of rhinoceros, four beautiful 
birds, three reptilia, (a tortoise, a lizard, 
and asnake,) and one fish (a shark): in all 
eight plates, which are exceedingly well 
drawn, in lithography, and very beauti- 
fully coloured. The work will extend to 
about thirty-four parts; so that altoge- 
ther it will form a work of great magni- 
ficence, and highly creditable to the sci- 
ence, taste, and liberality of old England. 
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CARVINGS IN WOOD. 


Two very curious and very elaborate 
carvings, in walnut-tree wood, of the 
alto-relief class, have just been brought to 
this country. They were formerly in the 
possession of the Emperor Napoleon, 
whose eagerness to possess the rarest 
gems of art was much more than com- 
mensurate with his respect for meum and 
tuum. These carvings are each about 
five or six feet in length, and about three 
or four in height or width. One of them 
represents the victory of Constantine 
over Mexentius. The design is from 
Julian Romano, and is known to artists. 
It contains upwards of 200 figures of 
combatants, horse and foot, mingled and 
grouped with great pictorial effect, and 
carved with extraordinary boldness and 
accuracy: the finish of the armour, cos- 
tume, and minute details is very delicate. 
The second tablet is after a design by 
Rubens; some of the figures after Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. The subjectis the scrip- 
tural battle in which Joshua commanded 
the sun to stand still. This carving is in 


higher relief than its companion; it con- 
tains fewer figures, and most of them are 


equestrian. It is full of spirit, and cut 
with great freedom of hand. These carv- 
ings, which certainly surpass anything 
that is generally to be seen in this coun- 
try, are by an Italian artist, Simon Cog- 
noulli, and bear date 1761. Upon the 
downfall of Napoleon they were returned 
to their original locality, the Castle of 
Salms. They are now in the possession 
of Mr. Farrar, of Wardour-street, who 
has just purchased them from the repre- 
sentative of the family to which they be- 
longed, in consequence of the demise of 
the head of it, and the necessity of a 
distributio bonorum by the laws of Ger- 
many. 


THE DAGUEROTYPE. 


A very extraordinary and important 
invention has been made by M. Da- 
guerre, one of the painters of the Dio- 
rama. It is a method of fixing the images 
which are represented at the back of a 
camera-obscura; so that these images 
are not the temporary refiection of ob- 
jects, but their fixed and durable impress, 
which may be removed from the presence 
of those objects like a picture, and will 
multiply impressions as an engraving. 

erre requires a plate of po- 
lished metal; he places it in his appara- 
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tus, and, in three minutes, if there is a 
bright summer sun, and a few more, if 
autumn or winter weaken the power of 
its beams, he takes it out, covered with a 
charming design, representing the object 
towards which the apparatus was turned. 
Nothing remains but a short chemical 
operation, and the design, which has 
been obtained in so few moments, re- 
mains unalterably fixed, so that the hottest 
sun cannot destroy it. 

The invention has been submitted to 
M. Arago, and he has made a report 
upon it to the Academy of Sciences, from 
which the fullowing are extracts : 

‘* In the camera-obscura the image is 
perfectly defined when the lens is achro- 
matic; the same precision is seen in the 
images obtained by M. Daguerre, which 
represent all objects with a degree of per- 
fection which no designer, however skil- 
ful, can equal, and finished, in all the 
details, in a manner that exceeds belief. 
It is the light which forms the image, on 
a plate covered with a particular coating. 
The length of time required to execute 
this operation is, in our climate, and in 
ordinary weather, eight or ten minutes ; 
but, under a pure sky, like that of 
Egypt, two, perhaps one minute, might 
suffice to execute the most complex de- 
sign. 

‘¢ M. Daguerre has found a substance 
infinitely more sensible to the light than 
the chlorure of silver, which is altered in 
an inverse manner, that is to say, which 
leaves on the several parts of the plate, 
corresponding to the several parts of the 
object, dark tints for the shadowy, half 
tints for the lighter parts, and no tint 
whatever for the parts that are quite lumi- 
nous. When this action of the light on 
the different parts of the plate has pro- 
duced the desired effect, M. Daguerre 
stops it at once, and the design, which 
he withdraws from the camera-obscura, 
may be exposed to the full light of day 
without undergoing any alteration. 

‘* If we consider M. Daguerre’s disco- 
very with respect to the utility which it 
may have in the sciences, it is evident 
that so sensible a re-agent as that which 
he has found, may enable us to make 
phot trical experiments, which have 
hitherto been reputed impossible. Such,’’ 
said M. Arago, “ are experiments on the 
light of the moon; which the Academy 
had deemed of sufficient importance for 
it to appoint a committee, composed of 
M. de Laplace, M. Malus, and myself, to 
make them. The light of the moon is 
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known to be 300,000 times weaker than 
that of the sun; yet we did not despair of 
obtaining some sensible effects, by means 
of a lens of very large dimensions. We 
made use of a very large lens, brought 
from Austria; and having placed some 
chlorure of silver in the focus, that being 
the most sensible re-agent known, not the 
slightest discolouration was perceptible. 
It occurred to me, that M. Daguerre 
might have more success with his new re- 
agent; and, in fact, he obtained, in 
twenty minutes, on his dark ground, a 
white image of the moon, with a lens far 
less powerful than ours.”’ 

M. Biot has also added his testimony 
to the value of this discovery to the phi- 
losopher ; and the celebrated artist, M. 
Paul Delaroche, has expressed his opi- 
nions that views taken in this manner, 
though destitute of colour, may give use- 
ful hints to the most skilful painters, in 
the manner of expressing by light and 
shade, not only the relief of objects, but 
the local tint; the same bas-relief in 
plaster and in marble will be differently 
represented in the two designs, and one 
can tell, at the first glance, which is the 
image of the plaster. The smallest folds 


of drapery are perceptible, as are the lines 
of a landscape invisible to the naked eye. 
With the aid of a glass we bring the dis- 


tances near. In the mass of buildings, 
of accessories, of imperceptible traits, 
which compose a view of Paris taken 
from the Pont des Arts, we distinguish 
the smallest details ; we count the paving 
stones; we see the humidity caused by 
the rain; we read the inscription on a 
shop sign. The effect becomes more as- 
tonishing if a microscope is employed. 
An insect of the size of a pea, the garden 
spider, enormously magnified by a solar 
microscope, is reflected in the same di- 
mensions by the marvellous mirror, and 
with the most minute accuracy. It is 
manifest how useful M. Daguerre’s dis- 
covery will be in the study of natural 
history. In one instance three views of 
the same monument are taken; one in 
the morning, one at noon, and the other 
in the evening ; and nobody will mistake 
the effect of the morning for that of the 
evening, though the sun’s altitude, and, 
consequently, the relative lengths of the 
shadows, are the same in both, 


Saracenic and Norman Remains to 
illustrate the Normans in Sicily. By 
H. Gally Knight, ZEsg. Folio.—These 
illustrations consist of a series of en- 
gravings executed in lithography by C. 
Hulmandell, on a folio size, from draw- 
ings by George Moore, esq. an architect 
who accompanied Mr. Knight in his 
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tour. Some of the subjects are delicately 
tinted, and their fidelity of detail and 
beauty of execution will render them 
worthy of the choicest portfolio. 

The Saracenic buildings in the island of 
Sicily, which display the pointed arch in 
great perfection, at first sight would ap- 
pear to support the view of the history of 
the pointed arch, which Mr. Knight ad- 
vocated in his very pleasing work. The 
invention of this peculiar feature in archi- 
tecture he ascribes to the Saracens, and 
the era in which it flourished he consi- 
ders to have extended from a. D. 832 to 
1037. La Cuba, a palace or castle, 
shows a large Norman-looking keep, with 
blank arches worked in the masonry, with- 
out imposts, and inclosing within them 
one or more tiers of lancet arches, all of 
which are obtusely pointed, and so much 
resemble the English architecture of the 
early part of the thirteenth century, that 
we should have had no difficulty in as- 
signing the structure to that period, if 
we had been called upon to judge of its 
age by the architectural features. 

The pavilion in the gardens of this 
palace, shews a pointed Norman arch, 
surmounted by a Byzantine dome, and 
does not appear to be of a date much 
earlier than the other example. When 
it is recollected that the Saracens were 
protected in Sicily during the whole of 
the Norman dynasty, we see no reason 
to give to a building of so finished a cha- 
racter as that before ns, an earlier date 
than the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, a period in which, in the absence of 
all historical record, and with its archi- 
tecture alone as a guide, we should 
judge its regular and elegantly formed 
pointed arches should be placed; and 
we are confirmed in this view of the 
age of the structure by examplé of the 
hall of La Ziza, another palatial struc- 
ture, in which the arch is the segment of 
a circle, and the columns, which are good 
imitations of the Corinthian order, are 
crowned by an entablature. This struc- 
ture only exhibits the pointed form in the 
cells of the peculiar corbelling which cha- 
racterises the architecture of the Mahome- 
dans, and where it is the result evidently 
of necessity rather than design. 

The cathedral of Cefala, if it be the 
same building which was begun in 1132, 
by King Roger, would exhibit a very 
early example of the pointed style. From 
the architectural character of the nave, in- 
dependent of the mere form of this arch, 
we should judge that the edifice had been 
reconstructed at some subsequent period ; 
and as there is evidence of the universal 
practice of building cathedrals in the 
pointed style long before their decay ren- 
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dered such a work an act of necessity, we 
must pause before we give to a building 
which we should assign to the middle 
of the thirteenth century, a date so early 
as that of the original foundation of the 
church. ; 

The illustrations are highly valuable as 
displaying views of buildings scarcely 
known in this country; and it is to be 
sincerely hoped that the rich collection of 
architectural treasures which the island 
contains, will be more generally visited 
by the scientific traveller, and the 
means of attaining a more correct know- 
ledge of the dates and re-construction of 
these edifices will be sought for and 
obtained. 

Every purchaser of Mr. Knight’s vo- 
lume should not fail to possess himself of 
these valuable illustrations. 


Views of Cathedrals, Churches, §c. in 
Northern France, by W. Gooding Col- 
man, Architect. Part IV. Large 4to.— 
There has been a visible improvement in 
the progress of Mr. Colman’s work, which 
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has evidently arisen from his having ac- 
quired a more perfect mastery over the 
operations necessary to successful litho- 
graphy. In this the concluding portion 
of his present publication, he has given 
some highly beautiful and picturesque 
views: the Pont St. Michel at Paris, 
backed by the church of Notre Dame; 
the west front of the cathedral of Rheims; 
the picturesque town of Longwy, on the 
banks of the Chiers, in the ancient duchy 
of Lorraine ; and the interior of the cathe- 
dral of Seez, a very fine specimen of 
early Pointed architecture. To these is 
added an amended plate of the cathedral 
at Rouen, viewed from the south, as a 
substitute for a plate in the first Part 
which was not satisfactory. An excellent 
title-page is formed by a view of the Foun- 
tain de la Crosse at Rouen, which still 
retains a very fine canopy of Pointed 
architecture, adorned with what the French 
have denominated flamboyant tracery. 
Mr. Colman’s prints will now form a very 
beautiful volume ; or, distributed in a port- 
folio of foreign views, will be not the least 
attractive in the collection. 
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Essay on the Neo-Druidic Heresy in 
Britannia, Part the First. By the Author 
of Britannia after the Romans. 4to. 14s. 

An Answer to the Misrepresentations 
contained in an article on the ‘‘ Life of 
Clarendon,’’ in No. CX XIV. of the Quar- 
terly Review. By T. H. Lister, esq. 
8vo. ls. 6d. 

The Life of Thomas Reynolds, esq. for- 
merly of Kilkea Castle, co. Kildare. By 
his Son. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Historical Records of the British Army: 
the First or Royal Regiment of Foot. 
8vo. 12s. 

Dops.ey’s and Rivineton’s Annual 
Register ; or, a View of the History, Po- 
litics, and Literature of the year 1837. 
8vo. 16s. 

Continuation of Milner’s Church His- 
tory. By the Rev. H. Sressine. (3 vols. 
vol. I. 8vo. 12s. ; 

Memoirs of the Life, Character, and 
Writings of Bishop Butler, author of 
““The Analogy.’” By Tuomas Bart- 
LETT, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

The History of Dissenters, from 1808 to 
1838 (in continuation of Bogue and Ben- 
nett). By the Rev. J. Bennett, D.D. 
Bvo. 12s, 


Part II. of Dr. Lipscomb’s History of 
Buckinghamshire. 

The Life, Times, and Character of John 
Bunyan. By Rogperr Puiwir. 8vo. 12s. 

History of Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way. By S.A. Dunuam. Vol. I. (Fa- 
mily Library, vol. cx.) fcap. 6s. 

The History of Egypt under the Ptole- 
mies. By SAMUEL SHARPE. 4to. 8s. 6d. 


Travels, §c. 


Germany, Hungary, and Bohemia, vi- 
sited in 1837. By the Rev. G. R. Greie. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 4s. 

Rosertson’s Letters on Paraguay. 
Vol. III. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Land of Promise, a History of 
South Australia. 8vo. 8s. 

Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie. 
By C. F. HorrmMan, esq. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 16s. 

The Bubbles of Canada. By the Author 
of the Clockmaker. 8vo. 12s. 

Scenes at Home and Abroad. By H. 
B. HALu. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Philosophy. 
Illustrations of Paley’s Natural Theo- 
logy. By Lord Brovenam. Vol. Il. 


post 8vo. 9s. : 
The Philosophy of the Mind. By J, 
Doveas. vo. 9s. 
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Poetry. 


Ancient Scottish Melodies. 
Davuney. 4to. 42s. 

The Antediluvians. 
M.D. 12mo. 8s. 

The Betrayal; a Sacred Poem. By the 
Rev. S. BELLAMY. post 8vo. 6s. 

Hexametrical Experiments, a Version 
of Four of Virgil’s Pastorals. 4to. 12s. 

The Deluge, a Drama. By J. E. 
Reape. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


By W. 
By J. M‘Henry, 


Novels, &e. 


Love’s Exchange: a Tale. By CHARLES 
Joun Boyz, esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

Horace Vernon ; or, Life in the West. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Janet; or, Glances at Human Nature. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Rob of the Bow!, a Romance of the 
Days of Charles II. By J. P. Kennepy. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

Widow Barnaby. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

Legend and Romance, African and Eu- 
ropean. By RicHarp Jouns, Lieut. 
R. Mar. 3 vols. 12mo. 24s. 

Tales and Legends of the Isle of Wight. 
By ABRAHAM Exper. feap. 6s. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 
fs. Gs. 

Stanley ; or, the Recollections of a Man 
of the World. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 

Pelago, a story of the Goth. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s, 

Selma, a Tale of the Sixth Crusade. 
feap. 7s. 

Holyday House: a Series of Tales. 
By Miss CATHARINE SINCLAIR. 12ms. 
5s. 6d. 

The Boy’s Country Book; being the 
Real Life of a Country Boy. Edited by 
W. Howirr. feap. 8s. 


By Mrs. Trou.opr. 


Divinity. 
Sermons, Parochial and Family. By 
the Rev. J. Catrurop. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 
Plain Discourses. Bythe Rev. W1LL1AM 
Hurcurinson, B.D. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
Lectures on the Romans. By the Rev. 
Dr. Cuatmers. Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Sermons at the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s. By the Hon. and Rev. A. P. 
Perceval, B.C.L. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THISTLETHWAITE’S Sermons for Cha- 
rity Schools. With a Life. 12mo. 10s. 
Schism, as opposed to the Unity of the 
Church (Prize Essay). Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
On Affliction and Desertion. By the 
Rev. J. East, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Parochial Ministrations. By the Hon. 
and Rev. S. Best. 12mo., 3s. 6d, 
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Law. 
Principles of the Laws of England. 
By a Solicitor. 8vo. 16s. 
Remarks on CopyholdEnfranchisement, 
By Rovse. 8vo. 3s. 
Ecclesiastical Legal Guide. 


By a Bar- 
rister. Vol. I. royal 8vo. 15s. 


Medicine. 

Essays on Important Diseases of Wo- 
men. Part I. Puerperal Fever. By Ro- 
BERT FERGUSON, M.D. post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Elements of the Pathology of the Human 
Mind. By T. Maro, M.D. feap. 5s. 6d. 

Elements of the Practice of Medicine. 
By W. Rei, M.D. 8vo. 15s. 

Letter to Dr. Chambers on Gout. By 
Sir C. Scupamorg, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

On Granular Degeneration of the Kid- 
neys. By R.Curistison, M.D. 8vo. 8s. 

Illustrations of Cutaneous Diseases. 
By R. Wituis, M.D. Fase. i. fol. 5s. 


Natural History. 

Transactions of the Zoological Society 
of London. Vol II. part 3. 20s. coloured. 

The Art of Deer-Stalking. By Wit- 
LIAM Scropr:g, esq. large 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

The Menageries. The Natural His- 
tory of Monkeys, Opossums, and Lemurs. 
(2 vols.) vol. I. (Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge). 4s. Gd. 

Marine Amphibiz. 
brary, vol. xxi.) 6s. 

SowerBy’s Conchological Manual. 
Bvo. 258. 

Horpe’s Coleopterist’s Manual: Pre- 
daceous Beetles. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Little English Flora. By. G. W. 
Francis. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Nomenclature of British Birds. By 

DovuBLepDAy. royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Silurian System. By R. I. Mur- 
CHISON, esq. 4to. 2/. Qs. 

Geology of Fife and the Lothians. By 
C. M‘LAREN. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Portrait of Geology. 12mo. 7s. 

The Economy of Vegetation. 12mo. 
6s. 


(Naturalists’ Li- 


Statistics, &c. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of 
London. Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. 

Statistics of the Colonies of the British 
Empire. By R. Montgomery Martin. 
royal 8vo. 25s. 

Tables on calculating charges on the 
Parishes in Poor Law Unions. By T. 
Fow er. 8vo. 10s. 

Unions and Parish Officers’ Year Book 
for 1839. 

The Scottish Banker. By W. H. LoGan, 
18mo. 2s. Gd. 

Treatise on the Office of a Notary. By 
R. BRooKE. 8vo. 21s, 
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Architecture. 


Coxins’s Street Architecture. 
21s. 

History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
Church of Pershore. By Rosert PooLe 
Stryies. 4to. 10s. 6d. large p. 15s. 

Treatise on the Construction of Artifi- 
cial Foundations. By C. Davy. 8vo. 
12s. 


4to. 


Preparing for Publication. 


Details on British Biography: com- 
prising an Examination of the various 
projects of Systematic Biography which 
have been recently announced. 

The Royal Anthem, and Who Com- 
posed it? To which will be appended, 
Memoirs of the Composer’s Family, by a 
Last Descendant. 


LirERATURE AND Art.—According to 
the Supplement to Bent’s Monthly Lite- 
rary Advertiser, for 1838, which contains 
alphabetical lists of the new books and 
engravings published in London during 
last year, there appears an increase of 
new publications ; the number of books 
amounting to 1550 (1850 volumes), ex- 
clusive of new editions, pamphlets, or 
periodicals, being 170 more than in 1827. 
The number of engravings is 87 (includ- 
ing 35 portraits), 16 of which are en- 
graved in the line manner, 41 in mezzo- 
tinto, 14 in aquatint, and 16 in chalk, 
lithography, &c. 

From the annual report of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, it 
appears that 95,649 Bibles, 87,496 Testa- 
ments, 191,723 Prayer Books, 10,069 
Psalters, 145,479 bound books, 2,222,652 
tracts, have been sold this year, making 
a total circulation of Scriptural publica- 
tions of 2,753,608. The income on the 
year amounts to 83,163/. 14s. 5d., while 
the expenditure is stated at 85,140/. 3s. 
The number of schools in connection with 
the Society are 6,068 Sunday schools, 
containing 438,280 scholars ; 10,152 Sun- 
day and day-schools, in which are 514,450 
scholars; and 704 infant schools, con- 
taining 43,730 scholars. Total schools, 
16,224; and total number of scholars 
996,460. 

Prize Essays.—The Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals have ad- 
judged the 100/. prize offered for the best 
essay ‘‘ On the obligation of man as re- 
gards the brute creation,’’ to the manu- 
script No. 15, signed Q. Y. Z., and upon 
opening the letter which accompanied 
that manuscript it was ascertained that 
the successful candidate was the Rev. 
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John Styles, D.D. Thirty-four essays 
were sent in, some of them exceedingly 
voluminous. 

The London Temperance Committee 
have announced to Ralph Grindrod, esq. 
surgeon, of Manchester, that they have 
awarded to him for the best essay on 
Temperance, the prize of 100 guineas. 

The Warneford prize of 40/. at the 
Birmingham Royal School of Medicine, 
for the best essay ‘‘ On the valvular 
structure of the Veins, anatomically and 
physiologically considered, with a view to 
exemplify or set forth by instance or ex- 
ample the wisdom, power, and goodness 
of God, as revealed and declared in Holy 
Writ,’’ has been awarded to Mr. Wm. 
Roden, and was publicly recited before 
Lord Calthorpe and the other patrons on 
the 2lst Dec. The subject for the pre- 
sent year is ‘* Aortic Circulation.” 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


We have to correct an error in the sub” 
jects issued by the Vice-Chancellor for 
this year’s Epigrams. They are as fol- 
low :—For the Latin ErigramM,—Ovy 
Axorrod yiverae Ta onpara, For the 
Greek EpiGRaM, wvayra ovveroiow. 

The Hulsean prize has been adjudged 
to D, Moore, of Catharine-hall, for his 
essay on the subject, ‘‘ That a Revelation 
contains mysteries is no solid argument 
against its truth.” 

The Rev. Theyre Smith, of Queen’s 
college, is appointed Hulsean Lecturer. 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


PROLOGUS IN PHORMIONEM, 1838, 
Quem nos preterito ludum intermissimus 
anno, 
Dum patriz luctus dulce vetabat opus 
Hunc iterum tractare juvat: nobisque theatri 
Annua consueto tempore cura redit. 
Interea summas sensit res Anglia verti, 
Virgineamque iterum sceptra decere manum. 
Id quibus auspiciis, quoque accidet omine, 
testis 
Sit vestrum fido in pectore quisque sibi. 
Testis et ille dies, quo nuper in ede sacrata 
Regia gemmatum frons diadema tulit. 
Vidimus ~y alacri studio concurrere quot 
quo} 
Heroas gremio maximus orbis alit. 
Quin “en strepitus, populique fa- 
ventis 


Clamorem insolitis aaeiee ad astra modis, 


Ergo ut, fortune felicia dona fatentes, 
Fundimus ardenti simplicitate preces, 
Ut pietas, et casta fides, atque optima regnet 
Justitia et toto quicquid in orbe boni est ; 
Fas etiam solitum nobis sperare favorem, 
Fas sit amatorem jura fovere Larum. 
Utque almam usque adeo memori sub corde 
tenemus 
Que posuit nobis hec loca cara, manum ; 
Sic, patrie adjutrix, Victoria presit alumnis 
In seros annos, altera Eliza, suis. 
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EPILOGUS IN PHORMIONEM, 1838. 


Enter Demipho and Chremes from the House. 
D. Hoc bené succedet—mercatum Sunion ivit 
Phormio, et ante dies —— redire nequit. 
C. Oh utinam pereat! D. Quid jam Nausis- 
trata? C. Facta est 
Mitis et alterius conjugis haud egeo : 
Sufficit una seni—gaudent mea nata tuusque 
Natus—nulla mihi est causa timoris. 
(Enter Phormio.) Ohe! 
Phormio adest. D. Salve. P. Salvete. D. 
Abiisse putabam - 
Te jamdudum. P. Itane est? Vos abiisse 
rati, 
Creditis avectos hostes—simul ire, redire, 
Esse domi atque foris jam licet. D. Haud 
facile est. 
P. Quidni? ignoratis que nunc miracula fiunt 
Eia! hodie brevis est, que via longa fuit. 
C. Anne ope Dedalea volitas? Te Phormio 
pennis 
Vix credo aerias carpere posse vias ! 
P. Commentum vetus est illud—nova machina 
in usu est, 
Et fit ferreum iter quod fuit aerium. 
D. Hoc quid sit! non hercle intelligo! P. 
Non? Hem.non? D. Non. 
C. Dic mihi, rem totam, Phormio, pande mihi. 
Audivi quedam falsis propiora—sed ut sint 
Re, vera exopto scire. . Nec ipse nego 
Audire. P. Audite—omnia mutantur—ve- 
tus omne 
Sordet—mos—leges—Curiaque ipsa nova 
est. 
Poene mutantur—mutanturcriminaet ipsa 
Sus. per col. nemo est—verbera nulla sonant— 
Qui fregere fores currunt trans equora—terra 
Antipodum nostris furibus est patria. 
Nonnulli aversos discunt mollire Penates 
Farre pio, atque molit grex saliente pede. 
C. Novimus ista quidem—at redeat sermo 
unde abiit—vah ? 
Tam cito tam longam non potes ire viam. 
P. Accipe = res est—vapor improbus omnia 
vincit, 
Omnia—sexcentis plus valet unus equis. 
Nam quoties plaustris jungatur machina fu- 
mans, 
Ante ipsum inceptum perficietur iter. 
Siquando hanc videas, spirare Typhoea credas, 
t Cacum flammis belligerare simul. 
olus, et Boreas, Meteoron, Nympha, Cometa, 
— Hui! ceelum ipsum stultitia pe- 
itis 
C. Nomina sunt; nihil, oh frater, nisi nomina. 
_ P. Recte— 
Ut dixi, nobis non itera aerium est, 
Nec superis opus est; sed itum est in viscera 
terre. 
Manesque immisso lumine jam trepidant. 
C. Nil intentatum sane etas nostra reliquit. 
P. Nil sane—audaces omnia perpetimur. 
Vallibus oppletis, teretratis montibus, itur 
Fornicibus, fossis, pontibus, aggeribus. 
In binis potero esse locis nunc tempore eodem. 
C. Inbinis! P. Binis, hic, et ubique ferar. 
Uno momento Thebis me ponam et Athenis, 
Navrny nreipou wifomopoy wedayeus : 
Fit vapor, et videor magico insedisse tapeti : 
Jam ae fit verum tabula que fuerat. 
D. Dic mihi, namque mihi timeo, qua vivere 
possis 
Non expectatis tutus ab hospitibus ; 
Machina enim forsan lapsu rapidissimo ab ista 
Adsint Harpyiz, diripiantque dapes. 
P. Hem, tace, et ausculta—fertur dictum vetus 


esse 
* Festina lente’? C. Scilicet; haud dubium 
est. 
P. Hem taceas—mihi nostra arcana resolyere 


_ fas sit. 
Festinat lente qui facit istud iter, 
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Injicienda mora est. Nonnunquam machina 


zesa est 
Et nonnunquam abiit machina—tu remanes. 
C. Euge? Viatores remanent quia machina 
abivit. 
D. Sic est—nam nemo suppeditabit equos. 
P. Audi jam contra, Proprium si linquere cur- 
m 


ru 
Nolis, ferrata tollitur iste via. 

Si cupias ut equus tractu portetur eodem, 
Conscendit plaustrum cum stabulo ille suo— 

Miratur secum mutataque tempora multum 
Commendat, quando non trahit, at trahitur— 


C. Spectatum admissus contemnit ephippia 
n? 


forsan ? NS 
P. Haud secis ac dominus cui nihil est quod 
t 


agat. 
Sed valeatis—eo—dant tintinnabula signum— 
Sat me luserunt—ludam ego nunc alios. 
D. Vade, age, carpe viam—etas hec est ferrea 


—virtus, 
Te duce, ferrato tramite tentet iter. 


LEICESTER COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

Dec. 18. At the half-yearly distribu- 
tion of prizes, the scholars of this new 
institution received warm testimonies of 
approval from the examiners, the Rev. 
Dr. Fancourt, the Hon. and Rev. H. D. 
Erskine, and the Rev. A. Irvine. The 
composition prizes were :—Latin verse, 
Egyptus, by Beresford major; Latin 
theme, Eagleton; English essay, Freer ; 
Recitation Prize, the Triumph of Tell, 
Roche ;_ English verse, Sennacherib, 
Black, and Eddowes ; Tour from London 
to Marseilles, Shuttleworth major and 
Seddon minor; Essay on Charles I. 
Philips ; French Prize, Cox. Several of 
these, together with a selection from clas- 
sical authors, in Greek, Latin, English, 
and French, were recited, and gave great 
satisfaction to the assemblage. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 20. J. G. Children, esq. V.P. in 
the chair.—Prof. Louis Agassiz of Neuf- 
chatel, and Prof. Philip von Martins, 
were elected Foreign Members. Read, a 
paper ‘‘ On the Curvature of Surfaces,”’ 
by Professor J. Young. Its principal ob- 
ject was to remove the obscurity in which 
that part of the theory of the curvature 
of surfaces, which relates to umbilical 
points, has been left by Mauge and Dupin, 
to whom, subsequently to the labours of 
Euler, we are chiefly indebted for a com- 
prehensive and systematic theory of the 
curvature of surfaces. The author showed, 
that the lines of curvature at an umbilic 
are not, as at other points on a surface, 
two in number, or, as had been stated by 
Dupin, limited, but that they proceed in 
every possible direction from the umbilic. 

Jan. 10. J. W. Lubbock, esq. V.P. 

Mr. William James Frodsham, and John 
Hilton, esq. were elected Fellows. The 
paper read was—*' On the Law of Human 
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Mortality,”” by Charles L. Jellicoe, esq. 
It was principally based on the experience 
of the Equitable Society. 

Jan. 17. John Forbes Royle, M.D. 
V.P.—Beriah Botfield, esq. and Peter 
Hardy, esq. were elected Fellows. Read, 
1. On the state of the interior of the 
Earth, by W. Hopkins, esq. M.A. Se- 
cond Memoir, On the phenomena of Pre- 
cession and Nutation, assuming the fluid- 
ity of the interior of the Earth; 2. On 
the Molecular constitution of Chrystals, 
by Mons. L. A. Necker, of Geneva. 

Jan, 24. F. Baily, esq. V.P. Charles 
Darwin, esq. was elected Fellow. The 
paper read was, an account of Experiments 
made on a piece of Pena Silver, saved 
from the Lady Charlotte, wrecked on the 
coast of Ireland in Dec. 1338, as to its 
capability of holding water, by W. D. 
Haggard, esq. 

The Joint Committee of Physics and 
Meteorology having reported to the Coun- 
cil their resolutions in favour of the esta- 
blishment of fixed magnetic observatories, 
and the equipment of a naval expedition 
for magnetic observations in the Antarctic 
Seas, a deputation has waited upon Lord 
Melbourne on the subject, and his lord- 
ship stated in reply that he should urge 
her Majesty’s Government to adopt mea- 
sures for carrying the resolutions of the 
Council into immediate effect. 





“GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 19. The second part was read of 
Professor Owen's paper on the Fossil 
Jaws found at Stonesfield ; also a paper 
on the structure and relations of the pre- 
sumed Marsupial Remains from the oolite 
of Stonesfield, by Mr. Ogilby. 

Jan. 9. The same subject was pursued 
by Dr. Harlan, of America, who read a 
notice of the discovery of a fossil reptile, 
on the marly banks of the Washeta river, 
Arkansas territory, which he had named 
Basilosaurus ; and also of another extinct 
fossil, found in the territory of the Mis- 
souri, and named Batrachiosaurus Mis- 
souriensis. This was followed by a long 
memoir by Mr. Owen, in consequence of 
whose deductions Dr. Harlan admitted 
the mammiferous nature of the Basilo- 
saurus, and agreed to alter its name to 
Zygodon, in reference to the posterior 
molar teeth resembling two simple teeth 
tied together. 

A paper, On the Geology of the neigh- 

bourhood of Lisbon, by Mr. Daniel Sharpe, 
F.G.S. was commenced. 
_ Jan, 23. Read, a notice by Mr. Lyell, 
on the occurrence of Graptolites in the 
slate of Galloway ; and the conclusion of 
Mr. D. Sharpe’s memoir. 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 19. At the first meeting for the 
season, was read the Third Report of the 
Society’s Committee appointed to inquire 
into the state of Education in the Metro- 
polis; containing a description of the 
schools in the parishes of St. George, St. 
James, and St. Anne, and completing 
the survey of the city of Westminster. 

Dec. 17. Head, the Annual Report of 
the Rev. Mr. Clay, Chaplain to the Pres- 
ton House of Correction, presented to 
the Visiting Justices at the October Ses- 
sions 1838. 

Jan. 21. Read, On the value of the 
Numerical Method, as applied to Phy- 
siology and Medicine, by Dr. Guy, Pro- 
fessor of Forensic Medicine, King’s Col- 
lege, London. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

Jan. 15. At the annual meeting of this 
Society, the following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year :—President— 
James Walker, F.R.S. L. and E.—Vice. 
Presidents — W. Cubitt, F.R.S. Bryan 
Donkin, F.R.S. Joshua Field, F.R.S. 
Henry R. Palmer, F.R.S.—Other Mem- 
bers of the Council—Francis Bramah ; 
I. K. Brunel, F.R.S. ; James Howell; Jo- 
seph Locke, F.R.S.; Geo. Lowe, F.R.S. ; 
John Macneill, F.R.S. M.A.; Provis. 
Major Robe, R.E.; James Simpson; R. 
Stephenson. — Treasurer—W. A. Han- 
key. — Auditors—W. Freeman, Charles 
Manby. — Secretary—Thomas Webster, 
M.A.—It was stated in the Report, that 
‘‘at the close of the preceding session, 
the Council issued a list of subjects, to 
adequate communications on which they 
would award premiums. The following 
communications were received : —‘‘ An 
elaborate and beautiful set of Drawings 
of the Shield at the Thames Tunnel,’’ 
from Mr. Brunel, and two sets of Draw- 
ings of Huddart’s Rope Machinery, the 
one from Mr. Birch, the other from Mr. 
Dempsey. The Council, feeling this 
communication and the invention of the 
shield were entitled to a high mark of ap- 
probation, determined on presenting Mr. 
Brunel with a silver medal, accompanied 
by a suitable record of the high sense en- 
tertained of the benefits conferred by him 
on the practice of the civil engineer. 
Feeling also that the beauty of the draw- 
ings justly merited some mark of appro- 
bation, they determined on presenting the 
draughtsman, Mr. Pinchback, with a 
bronze medal in testimony thereof. To 
the communications by Mr. Dempsey and 
Mr. Birch, on Huddart’s Rope Machi- 
nery, they have awarded a Telford medal 
in silver, accompanied by books to the 
value of five guineas. 
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On the other subjects issued at the 
same time, the Council have not yet re- 
ceived communications of adequate me- 
rit; but they have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing several to have been pro- 
mised. These subjects have been again 
announced with others as prize subjects 
for the present session. But though the 
Council received no communication in 
which the subject of steam was treated 
with the generality and comprehensive- 
ness which they desired, they received the 
following on parts of this great subject, 
to each of which they awarded a silver 
medal: ‘‘ On the effective pressure of 
Steam in the Cornish Condensing En- 
gine,” by Thomas Wicksteed; ‘‘ On the 
Expansive Action of Steam in the Cylin- 
der of some of the Cornish Engines,’ by 
W. J. Henwood ; and ‘‘ On the Evapora- 
tion of Water in the Boilers of Steam 
Engines,’’ by Josiah Parkes. 

The Council also awarded a silver me- 
dal to the communications of Lieut. De- 
nison, ‘On the Strength of American 
Timber,” and of Mr. Bramah, ‘ On the 
Strength of Cast Iron.” A silver medal 


has been awarded to Mr. Green, for his 
communication ‘‘ On the Canal Lifts on 
the Grand Western Canal;” to Mr. 
Harrison, for his communication ‘‘ On 
the Drops on the Stanhope and Tyne 


Railway ;” to Josiah Richards, for his 
elaborate Drawing of the Rhymney Iron- 
works ; and to Francis Whishaw, for his 
‘¢ History of Westminster Bridge.”” On 
this last communication it is remarked, 
“Tt would be difficult to speak in ade- 
quate terms of the labour and research of 
Mr. Wishaw in collecting these documents. 
They are principally from voluminous re- 
cords in the Bridge Office; where Mr. 
Swinburne furnished the author with every 
facility in executing his difficult task. 
This history of the only one of the old 
bridges now remaining, is interesting to 
the general reader, no less than to the 
engineer. The difficulties which pre- 
sented themselves, gave rise to many in- 
genious contrivances, of which the intro- 
duction of caissons is not the least re- 
markable. The difficulties and progress 
of the work are well set forth in the re- 
ports of Labelye, of which the more inte- 
resting are embodied in the communica- 
tion ; and the account of the work fur- 
nishes a good history of the state of that 
department of practical enginecring a cen- 
tury ago. This communication is accom- 
panied by an atlas of eleven drawings. 

The Institution received during last 
session from Mr. Rendel an elaborate 
and beautiful set of drawings, accompa- 
nied = suitable description of the Tor- 
point Floating Bridge,§to which the Coun- 
cil have awarded a silver medal. 
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A bronze medal has been awarded to 
Mr. Ballard for his ice-boat, and a de- 
scription of his method of breaking ice by 
forcing it upwards. This simple method 
is applicable at about one-third the labour 
of the ordinary ice-boat. A bronze me- 
dal has also been awarded to Thomas M. 
Smith, for his drawing and account of 
Edward’s or the Pont-y-tu Prydd Bridge, 
in South Wales ; and five guineas to Mr. 
Guy for his method of making very accu- 
rate spheres of metal or other hard sub- 
stance, a desideratum in mechanical art. 

The Report concludes with a reference 
to the value of the numerous communica- 
tions received during last session, and on 
the great interest of the discussions, the 
minutes of which are recorded. They 
especially refer to the discussions on the 
duty of steam-engines and on the explo- 
sions of steam-boilers, as having led to 
the collection of much valuable matter. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 

Dec. 3. At the opening meeting of the 
session, Earl de Grey, the President, was 
in the chair. 

A paper, by Mr. Shaw, a member of 
the Institute, was read, ‘‘ On the History of 
Stained Glass, its manufacture, and appro- 
priate application in buildings ;’’ entering 
at length into its antiquity, general divi- 
sions, classification, different styles, and 
proper employment: and, in illustration 
of the subjects, Messrs. Hoadley and 
Oldfield, of the Hampstead-road, exhi- 
bited some beautiful specimens. 

Mr. Papworth and Mr. Donaldson ex- 
plained the mode of boring the stone 
pipes formerly used for the water mains 
in London, and the manner in which 
they were put together; and Mr. Godwin, 
jun. presented an engraving of Girard 
College, Philadelphia, now in progress 
of erection, by T. Q. Walters, esq. of that 
state. 

Dec. 11. (This meeting has been 
elready reported in p. 81.) 

Jan.7. Charles Barry, V. P. in the 
chair. The following architects were 
elected as Fellows: — Messrs. Ferrey, 
Wyatt, Walker, and Watson; and Messrs. 
Brandon, Flower, Woodthorpe, Bury, 
Wright, Miles, Prichard, Peirce, and 
Eales, as Associates. 

Letters were read from Herr Zanth, 
architect, of Stuttgard, and M. Roelants, 
acknowledging their election as Honorary 
Corresponding Members.—Amongst the 
various donations announced as having 
been received, was an Italian translation, 
published under the superintendence of 
the Academy of Fine Arts at Naples, of 
the rules and regulations of the Institute, 
together with the series of questions upon 
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subjects connected with 
drawn up by the Council. 

A Paper was read ‘‘ On the bond of 
Brickwork,’’ by W. F. Pocock, Fellow. 

The Secretary read a translation of the 
Report upon the Historical Monuments 
of France, presented by the members of 
the Commission to the French Minister, 
a copy of which had been transmitted by 
his Excellency to the Institute. 

Jan. 21. Mr. Hardwick in the chair. 

Among the presents were some litho- 
graphic prints of the intended Hotel de 
Ville at Paris, in which the ancient build- 
ing will be preserved, but will form not 
more than one-fourth of the whole struc- 
ture. It is judiciously designed to cor- 
respond with the original, and the archi- 
tects are MM. Godde and Lasueur. 

The first paper read consisted of ‘‘ Ob- 
servations on the Heights of Entablatures,” 
by Joseph Gwilt, esq. illustrated by the 
examples of many ancient temples. It has 
been before remarked that in the Greek 
architecture the voids generally somewhat 
exceed the supports ; but that in the early 
Doric they are nearly equal. The result 
of Mr. Gwilt’s calculations is, that the 
entablatnres formed a third proportion, as 
nearly as possible equal to the voids and 
columns respectively ; and that this was 
a principle which entered into the consi- 
deration of all the ancient architects. 
Mr. Gwilt stated that he was pursuing 
his investigations, and would hereafter 
communicate the results as they should 
be obtained; but that he had not ex- 
tended them to Pointed architecture, as 
he was aware that Mr. Cresy was pursu- 
ing that subject, with a view to publica- 
tion. Mr. Inman remarked that he had 
gone over part of the same ground, and 
had been led to take similar views with 
respect to Pointed architecture. 

The second paper read was the De- 
scription of a Restoration of a Baronial 
Castle, being the subject proposed by the 
Society for the Soane medal. The draw- 
ings are founded upon the existing remains 
at Sheriff Hufton, ten miles north-east 
of York, once the prison of Elizabeth of 
York and her cousin Edward Earl of War- 
wick, the last male Plantagenet ; a model 
of undoubted excellence, as Leland has 
related that ‘‘ he had seen no castle so 
like a princely lodging in all the North 
parts.’? The architecture is not earlier 
than the.reign of Edward the First ; sim- 
ple in style, but of magnificent size and 
noble appearance. The author of the 
restoration (whose name is not at present 
divulged) has supplied all the constituent 
parts of a castle now deficient at Sheriff 
Hutton, from Helmsley, Carnarvon, &e. 

At the request of the meeting Mr. Ca- 
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therwood, an architect resident in Ame- 
rica, gave a vivd voce account of the 
mode in which the removal of standing 
houses is effected in the cities of the West. 
A street is sometimes widened many feet, 
and a whole row of houses put a consi- 
derable distance back, two or three toge- 
ther; and this without interruption to 
business, or the removal of a tradesman’s 
stock. In one instance Mr. Catherwood 
knew a house divided into parts, and a 
new facade put to each, and it was thus 
divided into two. In another a church 
was moved some distance ; its lower part 
was of granite, and the upper structure 
of brick: it had no steeple. These won- 
derful performances are effected at a level 
about two feet lower than the surface, 
to which the soil is removed, and the 
building cut away. Large beams are in- 
serted, below these rollers, and below 
them again other large beams; eight or 
ten screws are erected, each manned by 
two labourers ; and the work then com- 
mences, when, after five or six hours, 
the structure is safely deposited on the 
new foundation previously prepared for it: 
nor do the buildings which have suffered 
this removal afterwards shew any signs of 
failure. The expense is about one-tenth 
of the cost of pulling dcwn and re- 
building. 

The Council of this Society have made 
arrangements for the delivery of lectures 
on acoustics and geology, two important 
subjects connected with architecture ; and 
it is also intended to enlarge the benefits 
of the Institute by the establishment of 
a Students’ Class, to be composed of 
young men studying as architects, under 
21 years of age. It is proposed that the 
rooms should be open to them two even- 
ings in the week, and that one of the 
Fellows should attend, under whose su- 
perintendence they may sketch sub- 
jects. They are to pay one guinea per 
annum, and to have access to the books 
and collection, and admission to the lec- 
tures and ordinary meetings. Prizes, 
also, will be awarded to those who most 
distinguish themselves by their attendance 
and productions. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Jan.15. An extra meeting of this 
institution took place for the purpose of 
hearing the first lecture of a course ‘‘ On 
the Properties and Natural History of 
the Mineral Substances employed in Ar- 
chitecture and Sculpture,’’ by Mr. Bray- 
ley, jun. F.L.S. and F.G.S. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. Tite, took the chair. The 
lecture was on the geology and mineralogy 
of the various stones used in building. 
The course will consist of three lectures, 
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the second of which will be on limestones, 
with a careful inquiry into their various 
qualities, as well as those of other sub- 
stances which afford materials for the 
formation of the different species of ce- 
ment; and the third lecture is to be upon 
the composition of the great variety of 
substances which are employed as substi- 
tutes for stone. The subjects for compe- 
tition for the prizes of the present ses- 
sion are as follow: —In the class of 
design (a’pair of silver compasses), Marine 
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Baths, an isolated building, with its prin- 
cipal front facing the sea ; Class of Draw- 
ing (Sir W. Chambers’s Civil Architec- 
ture), the principal front of St. Mark's 
Chapel, North Audley Street; in the 
class of Essay Composition (Hope’s Ar- 
chitecture), the treatment of the Ionic 
order in the various buildings of the 
Ancients. The next subject for a sketch 
is a design for an Entrance to a Railway 
Station, without offices. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 10. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

W. H. Rosser, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
brass figure of a stag, having a strong 
spike rising from its back, and evidently 
intended to serve as a candlestick. It 
was found about sixteen inches below the 
surface at Nursling near Redbridge, 
Hants, and is now in the possession of 
Mr. Wake of Southampton. 

J. B. Nichols, esq. F.S.A. made a com- 
munication correcting Sir W. Betham’s 
announcement of Roman pavements sup- 
posed to have been very recently found 
near Bath (see p. 82), and inclosing the 
following account extracted from the in- 
troduction toa pleasing poem, entitled, 
‘* Hore Romane, or a Visit to a Roman 
Villa,’”? by the Rev. W. L. Nichols, 
minister of St. James’s Church, Bath. 
(They are additional to those communi- 
cated by Mr. Groombridge to the Royal 
Institute of Architects, as noticed in our 
report of their proceedings, in our Num- 
ber for March last, p. 298.) The re- 
mains were discovered at Newton St. 
Loe, and consisted of two buildings, on 
a gentle slope, overlooking the Avon. 
The lower structure alone possessed 
any interest. It consisted of a range 
of buildings measuring 102 ft. by 55, 
but it is evident that it originally was 
greater, having been cut through by the 
Bristol road, bounding it to the north. 
The entrance was on the eastern side, and 
introduced the visitor to a long corridor, 
reaching nearly the whole length of the 
building, and leading to the various apart- 
ments. The principal apartment, the tri- 
clinium, or dining room, measured only 17 
ft. by 15, but seemed to have been united 
to an adjoining room of nearly similar di- 
mensions. The floor has a handsome tes- 
sellated pavement. In the centre isa cir- 
cular compartment, bordered by that in- 
variable accompaniment of Roman pave- 
ment the guilloche, an ornament like the 
chain of a curb-bridle. Within this circle 
is a male figure playing with the hand 
(without the plectrum) on a lyre-shaped 
instrument. A dog, or some other animal, 
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is fawning on him. In a surrounding 
compartment, formed by a concentric 
circle of larger dimensions, are represent- 
ed the stag, the bull, the leopard, the 
panther, and the lion, a tree being placed 
between each figure. Architectural frets, 
of various kinds, complete the plan, and 
constitute a very elegant and tasteful de- 
sign, although the execution is perhaps 
rather coarser than that of the pavement - 
at Wellow, co. Somerset. The centre 
figure is by some supposed to represent 
Orpheus, ‘* mulcentem tigris, et agentem 
carmine quercus ;’? but perhaps with more 
probability, Apollo, as the beasts, sup- 
posed to be listening to his music, are in 
a separate compartment, and form of 
themselves a very natural ornament of a 
sylvan villa. It is well known that the 
principal triclinium of a Roman mansion 
was sometimes named ‘‘ The Apollo.” 
The adjoining rooms were ornamented with 
pavements of a less elaborate character. 
The tesselle are of different colours, all of 
materials found in the vicinity. The red 
is burnt tile ; the white and blue are lias; 
the brown is the Pennant grit; and the 
green, it is believed, a species of lias 
marle. The pavements were carefully co- 
vered with slabs of lias, as if the possessors, 
at the time of their flight, had looked 
forward to return. Roman pottery, pieces 
of fresco painting, and even glass, were 
dug up in the ruins. Several coins were 
also discovered, one of silver of the em- 
peror Macrinus, and one of gold of Hono- 
rius, who succeeded to the Empire A. p. 
395, and died in 423, Brass coins of 
Constans and Valentinian were also found. 

The reading of the Life of Sir Peter 
Carew was continued. 

Jan.17. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

W. D. Haggard, esq. exhibited two 
sacrificial instruments found in the ancient 
tombs of Etruria, supposed to be flesh- 
hooks. 

Mr. C. R. Smith, F.S.A. exhibited a 
Roman steelyard weight found in the bed 
of the Thames ; it is of brass, and in the 
form of a wolf’s head, 1 3 inc. long, and 
very boldly executed. 
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The reading was concluded of the Life 
of Sir Peter Carew, giving minute par- 
ticulars of his death and funeral. 

G. F. Beltz, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
some particulars relative to the battle of 
Creci, and the positions and movements 
of the two armies immediately previous to 
the battle ; a part of which was read. 

Jan. 24, Mr. Hamilton in the chair. 

John Bruce, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
from the MS. called Warkworth’s Chroni- 
cle in the Library of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, a very particular and curious ac- 
count of the comet which appeared in the 
year 1472, and which is not mentioned by 
any other English historian, though the 
observations made upon it at Nuremberg 
by John Muller, better known as Regio- 
montanus, are recorded in the chronicles 
of that city. It was the same comet which 
has since received the name of Halley. 
The MS. in which it is contained is one 
of those about to be printed at the expense 
of the Camden Society. 

The reading of Mr. Beltz’s paper was 
continued: it was composed of many 
interesting details of the principal circum- 
stances of the great field of Creci; in- 
cluding several traditions and local illus- 
trations which have been collected by the 
industry of some of the antiquaries of 
France. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT PANGBOURN. 
Further portions of the Roman remains 
recently found near Pangbourn, Berks, 
(and noticed in our Dec. Mag. p.650,) have 
been uncovered. About two miles from 
the site of the former discovery, and in a 
a valley of the Thames, a fine 
osaic pavement has been disclosed. It 
is formed of square tessere, and the 
figures said to be beautifully executed. 
Two skeletons, a sword, and a Roman 
coin, have been dug up. We have heard 
that the engineer intends to remove the 
pavement to London; and Messrs. Gris- 
sel and Peto have had a drawing made, 
which is intended to be lithographed. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Nov. 22. Mr. Hamilton read a letter 
from Mr. Perring to Col. Howard Vyse, 
from Tourah, a place about four miles 
south of Cairo, at the foot of the Mohat- 
tan Hills, from which a railway is now 
being made to the Nile, for the convey- 
ance of stones from the ancient quarries. 
In this letter Mr. Perring reports to Col. 
Vyse the progress of the excavations 
which he is conducting, on his account, 
among the Pyramids. After giving the 
dimensions of the Great Pyramid and the 
King’s Chamber, Mr. P. states that they 
had discovered the entrance to the North 
Pyramid of Abooseer about a fortnight 
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before; though, as yet, difficulties had 
prevented their exploring the interior. 
They had also found indications of the 
entrance to the Centre Pyramid. Near 
Tourah the sand hills, on being cut 
through, had unfolded the remains of 
above twenty stone sarcophagi and ske- 
letons—probably of the workmen belong- 
ing to the ancient quarries. A tablet and 
cartouche of Amenoph were also found ; 
and it was hoped some light might be 
thrown on the history of the Shepherd 
Kings, as Manetho mentions that Ame- 
noph sent 80,000 lepers and other dis- 
eased of that race to labour in these quar- 
ries. The coffins are of different shapes 
and sizes, for mature persons and chil- 
dren. One earthenware sarcophagus was 
dug up, but unfortunately broken. It 
was composed of several pieces, and had 
a female face upon it, with hieroglyphics 
rudely painted. Many jars were dis- 
covered filled with black pulverised earth 
—or ox bones, horns, woollen shrouds, 
&e. &e. 

Dec. 6. A paper by Mr. Tomlinson 
‘¢ On Egyptian Antiquities and Hiero- 
glyphics’’ was read, in which new and 
interesting light was thrown upon the 
cartouches of the early divinities, and 
also upon the chronology in some of the 
royal dynasties. 

Jan. 10. The paper read was by the 
Rev. Mr. Tomlinson, and related to a 
very important date in Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. Aninscription attached to an astro~ 
nomical hieroglyph on the roof of the 
Memnonium, and confirmed by a like hie- 
roglyph and inscription on a mummy- 
case, determines the date of that cele- 
brated building to be of the period of 
Ramses the Great, and above 1400 years 
before the Christian era. But it is more 
valuable, as it fixes the rising of the star 
Sophis, or Syrius (the dog-star), at the 
commencement of the month Thoth in the 
Egyptian calendar, and commences a year 
of 365 (not 360) days, at so precise a time 
as to enable us to determine a certain 
point of chronology within the brief space 
of four years, from which many other his- 
torical events may with accuracy be cal- 
culated. From the zodiacs figured and 
referred to by Biot, Burton, and others, 
Mr. Tomlinson shewed that the Greeks 
had changed the Egyptian forms to those 
we now see; the elder zodiacs having tor- 
toises, alligators, &c. as signs. This dis- 
covery, if the inscription can be entirely 
depended upon, is of great importance to 
the Egyptian antiquary. 

Jan. 24. Mr. Hamilton exhibited the 
drawing of a remarkable gem (green jas- 
per), unfortunately destroyed in the burn- 
ing of Sir Robert Gordon’s residence, 
when ambassador at Constantinople. The 
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figures upon it are very curious. Mr. 
Hamilton also read an extract of a letter 
from Mr. Berton, a Swiss traveller, giving 
an interesting account of his researches 
upon the site of Tyre. Mr. Berton had 
occupied himself with an examination of 
the desert between the Dead and the Red 
Sea, and had ascertained that there was a 
fall of 1200 or 1400 feet; so that there 
might have been in ancient times, as had 
been stated, a water communication across 
that tract of country. His further re- 
searches induced him to believe that the 
first Tyre was situated on the continent, 
and afterwards connected with the islands 
by causeways. ‘That the greater part of 
the island, on which stood the city when 
besieged by Alexander (that on the pe- 
ninsula having been destroyed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar), was now under water ; other- 
wise it was impossible to account for its 
extent and population. In the same 
manner Mr. Berton traced two immense 
submarine banks, stretching on the north 
and south, like two mighty arms into the 
sea, and supposes them to have formed 
the great harbours of Tyre, where the 
numerous vessels, engaged in her prodi- 
gious traffic, found accommodation and 
shelter. If these can be proved to be 
artificial, it will settle this question ; and 
Mr. Berton proposes to employ a diving 
bell for that purpose. No inscriptions 
have been found, but some immense blocks 
of grey granite ; and so perfectly are all 
remains of mighty Tyre obliterated, that 
the prophecies concerning it are fulfilled 
to the letter. It is sought, and cannot be 
Sound '—Mr. Cattermole, the secretary, 
then commenced reading a paper, ‘‘ On 
the Latin Versions of Scripture, supposed 
to be written by Dr. Worsley.”’ 


ETRUSCAN VASES. 


A collection of Etruscan and Greco- 
Italian Vases, Tazzas, Incense Burners, 
Terra Cotta Busts, &c. imported from 
Italy by Signor Campanari, were disposed 
of by auction, Jan. 15 and 16. The Vases 
were very beautiful, and were well and 
fully described in the Catalogue. They 
brought on an average about 10/. each. 
Lot 177, an amphora from Nola, 161. 5s. 
Gd. Lot 187, a Corinthian Hydria, 15/. 
Lot 203, Pelike, from Nola, 20/7. The 
Terra Cotta Busts appeared to us a no- 
velty. They were of all sizes, from nearly 
the size of life to about 5 inches long; 
some of them were profiles. Many of 
them were of beautiful forms, and fetched 
on an average about 15s. each. We under- 
stood that Mr. Rogers the Poet purchased 
some of the more valuable lots. 

A valuable assemblage of ancient ar- 
mour and arms, &c. occupied the attention 
of Messrs. Christie and Manson, Jan. 23 
and 24, Lot 73, the trappings of a horse, 
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with subjects in beautiful Italian taste, 
551. 138s.—228, a pair of iron stirrups, 
richly pierced with animals and foliage, 
insc. ‘* Moralis me fesi, anno de 1238,’’ 
18/.—229, a chanfron, with gilt orna- 
ments for the trappings of a horse, en- 
graved in primaticciesque taste, 80/. Gd. 
—223, a Vizor Helmet, with foliage, 
gilt, 172. 5s.—258, pair of fluted Gaunt- 
lets, with foliage, gilt, 237. 2s.—264, 
suit of gilt, and engraved armour, 95/. 11s. 
—266, another suit of tilting armour, 
96/. 12s.—Six pieces of good tapestry, 
with subjects after Teniers, about 10 feet 
square, averaged about 10/. 10s. each. 


British Antiquities.—Some workmen 
engaged in lowering of the hill in Ford- 
ington, adjoining Dorchester, have lately 
brought to light some curious remains of 
antiquity. All about the locality in ques- 
tion, numerous human skeletons have at 
various times been found, leading to divers 
conjectures and hypotheses. Many such 
were now discovered, lying in various po- 
sitions ; but the most interesting portion 
of the proceedings was the exhuma- 
tion of a skeleton that had evidently been 
interred beneath a barrow. Round the 
neck of the skeleton, which was that of a 
female, was a necklace of beads of glass 
and amber, connected by very fine brass 
links, and to which was appended an amu- 
let, about an inch and a half in diameter, 
and nearly spherical, beautifully turned 
out of the Kimmeridge coal; and on the 
right arm -vas an armlet of the same ma- 
terial, ele aatly turned, ornamented, and 
highly polshed. The body had been in- 
terred with the head to the north, and near 
the head was 1 urn of rude black ware, 
slightly ornamented on the exterior, and 
about seven inches high, and about the 
same in diameter at the mouth, with ano- 
ther smaller urn or drinking cup, of 
somewhat ruder shape and manufacture, 
and the remains of a lachrymatory of the 
red Samian ware, of elegant form and 
proportion. The interment is clearly that 
of a Romanised Briton. (See p. 114.) 


Trish Canoes.—A short time ago, when 
the water was drawn off Lough Reavy, 
for the purpose of deepening the part 
nearest the discharge pipes, three old 
canoes, each apparently hollowed out of a 
single tree, were discovered imbedded in 
the mud. One has been conveyed to 
Lord Downshire’s seat at Hillsborough ; 
another to Castle Ward, the seat of the 
Bangor family ; and the third is in the 
possession of the Earl of Roden at Tully- 
more. 


The fine remains of the Abbey of Sa- 
vigny, near Mortain in Normandy, have 
been purchased by M. de Caumont, the 
celebrated antiquary. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


CANADA. 


Another invasion of the American 
borderers took place on the 4th Dec. 
They came from Detroit, and, amounting 
to about 400 men, landed at Moy, near 
the village of Windsor, about three miles 
above Sandwich, when, having set fire to 
and destroyed a steam-boat which was 
lying there, they proceeded to consume 
the barracks and two adjoining houses at 
Windsor, in which two militia-men were 
burned to death, shot the sentry, killed a 
man of colour who refused to join them, 
and in the most cold-blooded and inhuman 
manner murdered Assistant Staff Surgeon 
Hume, who, unarmed, accidentally fell 
into their hands, mutilating his body with 
an axe and bowie knives. The militia 
stationed at Sandwich speedily turned 
out, attacked the ruffians, and, in a few 
minutes, completely routed them ; 26 were 
killed, and as many taken priseners ; 
of the rest, some effected their escape 
to Hog Island on the American side, 
while others fled into the woods, where 
several of them were afterwards appre- 
hended, Not aman of the militia was 
killed. No Canadian resident joined the 
invaders when they landed. « ' 

The polish officer, Colonel vga Shoultz, 
taken at Prescott, was hung at “Kingston 
on the 8th Dec. ; and the week after Do- 
rephus Abbey, a printer,s¢cond in com- 
mand, and Daniel George and Charles 
Smith, officers in the same expedition. 
The following is the national classifica- 
tion of the prisoners at Prescott—131 
Americans, 9 Germans, Poles, and French, 
8 Lower Canadians, | Scotchman, 4 Upper 
Canadians, 3 Irishmen, 1 Englishman. 

The appointment (on the 12th Dec.) 
of Sir John Colborne, as Governor: Ge- 
neral of Canada, vests in that gallant 
officer all the powers which were vested 
in the Earl of Durham, both as to their 
nature and extent ; powers which we feel 
persuaded will be exercised with honour 
to himself and advantage to the colony ; 
of which he has already given satisfactory 
earnest in the promptitude and skill with 
which he has met the recent emergencies. 


INDIA. 

The Agra Ukhbhar of the 4th of Oct. 
mentions, as the latest intelligence con- 
nected with the expedition to Cabool, 
that our division of the force for foreign 
service will proceed up the Indus under 


Sir John Keane, and join the Bengal 
troops at Shikarpoor. The army, when 
assembled, will proceed in two columns 
through Beloochistan and Candabar, but 
its final destination is yet unknown, and, 
as is supposed, will depend upon the next 
despatches from home. The whole force, 
however, regular and irregular, were to 
be at Ferozepore on the Sutledge by the 
27th Oct., from whence his lordship was 
to proceed to Lahore to meet Runjeet 
Singh. 

On the Ist Oct. the Governor-General 
issued a very able manifesto, declaring 
that the purpose of his late military move- 
ment is to restore the deposed sovereign 
of Afghanistan, Soojah Oole Mooth, to 
the throne from which he has been ex- 
cluded by Persian influence, and in order 
to serve Russian purposes. Runjeet 
Singh co-operates heartily with the British 
Government, ;so that there can be no 
doubt of success to the Governor-Ge- 
neral’s enterprise: the people of Afghan- 
istan too are said to be zealously well 
affected to their late monarch. 

On the 18th Oct. the merchant ship 
Protector, Cap. Dixon, from London to 
Calcutta, was totally wrecked at the Sand 
Heads, near her place of destination, 
when 170 lives were lost. The following 
is the list of passengers, recruits, and 
crew :—Mr. and Mrs. Evans, Capt. Mar- 
tin, 41st N.I., Miss Martin, Capt. Monk, 
39th N. I. Mrs. Cooper, Mrs. Hobson, 
Mr. Smith, one servant, Capt. Dixon, 
36 crew, 116 men, 16 women, 6 children. 
Total on board 178. The only persons 
saved were seven recruits and one seaman. 


JAMAICA, 


The differences between the Governor 
of Jamaica, Sir Lionel Smith, and the 
House of Assembly, have assumed a very 
serious aspect. The Legislative Body 
was called together on the 30th of Oc- 
tober ; and on the 1st of November, the 
House, after an angry or rather a fierce 
debate, in which the conduct of the Go- 
vernor, and of the other public function- 
aries, was canvassed with unusual free. 
dom, voted an Address in answer to his 
Excellency’s speech, in which they de- 
clare that, “ having taken into considera- 
tion the aggressions which the British 
Parliament continues to make on the 
rights of the people of the colony, and 
the confusion and mischief which must 
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result from the present anomalous system 
of Government, they have come to the 
determination that they will best consult 
their own honour, the rights of their con- 
stituents, and the peace and well-being of 
the colony, by abstaining from the exer- 
cise of any Legislative functions, except 
such as may be necessary to preserve in- 
violate the faith of the Island.” This 
Address was delivered on the 2nd; when 
the Legislature was immediately pro- 
rogued for 24 hours. On the 3rd a New 
Session was opened, and another speech 
delivered by the Governor, earnestly ex- 
horting the Assembly to re-enact the 
expiring laws, and to take other indis- 
pensable steps for the good of the colony; 
to which, however, the House replied, 
that as its Legislative rights had been 
violated in the case of the Prison Bill, it 
would decline pursuing the course recom- 
mended by his Excellency. The Gover- 
nor, having no alternative, took the deci- 
sive step of dissolving the Assembly in 
virtue of his prerogative, and of issuing 
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writs for a new House to meet on the 
17th of December. This event took 


place on the 5th November. 


MEXICO. 


The New Orlean§ papers of the 17th 
Dec. announce the capture, by the French 
blockading squadron, of the Castle St. 
Juan de Ullao, which commands the town 
of Vera Cruz. The Castle was driven 
to capitulate by a heavy cannonade of 
about four hours, in the course of which 
400 or 500 Mexicans were killed. The 
loss on the side of the French was no 
more than four men, by the fire of 160 
Mexican cannon ;—proof that the Mexi- 
cans are no very formidable gunners, The 
blockade was dissolved by the French 
Admiral upon his victory, and the port 
of Vera Cruz opened to the flag of all 
nations. It is believed that this success 
will put an end to the French war in 
South America, and will thus save the 
French the large expense of their arma- 
ment in those regions, 
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Dec. 18. The church built at Bir- 
mingham in commemoration of the late 
pious Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
and named Bishop Ryder’s Church, was 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Ro- 
' chester; an excellent sermon, which has 
since been published, being preached on 
the occasion by Archdeacon Bather. 
The edifice, which was designed by 
Messrs. Rickman and Hussey, architects, 
contains 1,574 sittings, $13 free. The 

ews are in two classes ; 406 are to be 
et to families and others at the ordinary 
rates, and 355 are reserved at a low rent 
for persons who cannot afford to pay a 
high one. The expense of erecting the 
church, including fittings, amounts to 
4,300/7. ; the necessary books for the pul- 
pit and reading-desk have been presented 
by the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge; and the commu- 
nion-plate is the gift of a donor who does 
not wish his name to be published. The 
endowment fund of 1,000/. is secured upon 
mortgage, and thereis alsoa fund forrepairs 
of 220/. secured in the same way. The 
Trustees are, Archdeacons Hodson and 
Spooner, the Rev. W. Marsh, A. Gor- 
don, esq. of Wandsworth, Surrey, and 
John Brides, esq. of Red Lion Square, 
London. The mage og | has_ been 
presented by them to the Rey. M. A. 
Collisson, B.A. late Curate of St. John’s 
chapel, Deritend, 

Dec. 23. About four in the afternoon, 
a smart shock of an earthquake was felt 
at Woodhouse Eaves, on Charnwood 
Forest, Leicestershire. It was preceded 


by a loud rumbling noise, as of a waggon 
on the adjoining road, and the shock was 
sensibly felt by the numerous congrega- 
tion then assembled in the new church at 
Woodhouse Eaves ; the vibration was so 
strong as to loosen pieces of mortar from 
the roof, which several persons heard fall- 
ing down the slates to the ground. It 
appears to have been in the direction from 
the south-west to the north-east or east, 
from which former point the wind then 
blew. Various persons dwelling in the 
line of the shock were particularly af- 
fected with the noise and vibration, and 
each thought that a wall must have fallen 
down in the immediate neighbourhood. 
It is remarkable that an earthquake was 
felt at Naples about the same time. It 
is well known togeologists that an anticli- 
nal line of strata is in Charnwood Forest. 

Dec. 31. Sir Herbert Jenner gave 
judgment in the Court of Arches, in the 
case of Breeks v. Woolfrey ; which was 
on articles exhibited by the Vicar of Ca- 
risbrooke in the Isle of Wight, against 
Mrs. Mary Woolfrey, for having erected 
in the churchyard of that parish, a stone 
inscribed: “ Pray for the soul of Joseru 
Wootrrey. It is a holy and wholesome 
thought to pray for the dead. 2 Maccab. 
xii. 46.”—the latter part of the inscription 
being a quotation from the Roman Ca- 
tholic version of the Apocrypha. Sir 
Herbert Jenner, in delivering his judg- 
ment, showed that the Church of England 
hath never formally declared prayers for 
the dead to be repugnant to the word of 
God, and consequently illegal. He ad- 
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mitted that the Church had erased such 

rayers from her Liturgy; and in the 
Book of Homilies had discouraged the 
practice of praying for the dead as much 
as possible; but he would not undertake, 
as an ecclesiastical judge, to say that the 
practice had been expressly prohibited ; 
and, therefore, his sentence was, that the 
inscription complained of was not illegal. 
The learned judge added, moreover, that 
‘* the erecting, or causing to be erected, a 
monument or tombstone, without leave 
of the incumbent, was a separate and dis- 
tinct offence, which should have been set 
forth in the citation. He was clearly of 
opinion that, according to the law and 
practice of the court, the citation was 
insufficient to raise the question whether 
the consent of the incumbent had been 
obtained or not.”—Thus stands the case 
at present. 

Jan. 4, The experimental pavement 
of Oxford Street was opened for traflic. 
The whole space between Charles Street 
and Tottenham Court Road is occupied 
by 12 different specimens, which are com- 
pleted in the following order, commenc- 
ing at Charles Street, viz. 40 feet of Ro- 
binson’s Parisian bitumen, 24 feet laid 
in straight courses and 16 feet diagonally; 
74 feet of parish stone paving, 54 feet 
of which is laid in straight courses, the 
stones nine inches deep, and the inters- 
tices filled up with Claridge’s asphalte, 
the remaining 20 feet consisting of stones 
only 45 inches deep, but laid diagonally, 
and filled up with the same composition ; 
60 feet of the Bastenne and Gaujac bitu- 
men, part laid in straight courses and part 
diagonally ; 135 feet of parish stone pav- 
ing, divided into three sections in the fol- 
lowing order—Ist, 70 feet of dressed 
Aberdeen granite, with concrete bottom, 
and the joints grouted with lime and 
sand; 2nd, 40 feet of the same laid dia- 
gonally; and 3rd, 25 feet of dressed 
Aberdeen granite, without concrete bot- 
tom, the joints filled in with fine gravel ; 
this is followed by 50 feet of the Scotch 
asphaltum, which is entirely the produce 
of this country, laid down in straight 
courses; 60 feet of Mr. Stead’s pavement 
of wooden blocks of a sexagonal form, 
12 inches deep, divided into three com- 
partments, one| prepared with Kyan’s pa- 
tent, part dipped in, and joints run with 
asphalte, and part without any prepara- 
tion whatever; the last specimen, at 
Tottenham Court Road, is 60 feet of the 
Val de Travers bitumen, a portion of 
which consists of square blocks laid in 
straight courses, and the remainder con- 
sisting of a layer of clean Guernsey chip- 
pings, cemented together by boiling as- 
phalte run among them nearly to the sur- 
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face, and a face made with asphalte’ 
merely showing the chippings here and 
there in patches. The whole work pre- 
sents a most even and beautiful road, and 
attracted during the day the notice of 
many hundreds of persons. The portion, 
however, to which attention was more 
particularly directed, was that of the 
wooden blocks, the noiseless tendency of 
which made the vehicles passing along 
appear to be rolling over a thick carpet or 
rug. The time allowed by the vestry of 
St. Marylebone for the test of these ex- 
periments is until the last Saturday of 
June next, when the official report of the 
surveyors will be laid before that body, 
and upon which the fate of Oxford 
Street depends. 

On the 7th and 8th of January, the 
northern parts of the Kingdom were 
visited by the most dreadful hurricane 
that has occurred in this country for many 
years. At Liverpool it commenced about 
one o'clock on the morning of Monday 
the 7th, and before daylight several houses 
were entirely blown down, many unroofed, 
and nearly twenty lives lost. Part of the 
spire of St. John’s church, Toxteth-park, 
was blown down, as was the north wall 
of the churchyard of St. James’s, and 
the stone front of a new Wesleyan chapel 
just erected in Great ‘Thomas-street, 
The destruction of the shipping in the 
Mersey and on the coast was very disas- 
trous, and more than 100 persons were 
drowned. At Manchester, several houses 
were blown down, and some lives lost, 
At Chester, by the fall of part of a but- 
tress from the tower, the south transept 
of the cathedral was broken through ; and 
considerable injury was done to St. John’s 
church. At Huil one of the pinnacles of 
Christ Church tower fell through the 
roof into the gallery, and, while the work- 
men were removing the rubbish, another 
fell near them. The building at South- 
end, represented in Greenwood’s “ Pic- 
ture of Hull” as the Old Chain House, 
was unroofed on both sides: it is about 
to be pulled down. ‘The violence of the 
gale may be estimated by the deficiency 
of eight feet water at the top of the tide. 
At Nafferton Mills, near Driffield, a lofty 
maltkiln fell on the dwelling-house of Mr, 
Henry Thomson, and killed his three 
children, and their nursery maid. At 
Howden, one of the pinnacles fell from 
the ruins of the once beautiful collegiate 
church ; and at Whitby the ruined abbey 
has also suffered injury. At York Minster 
some damage was sustained by the painted 
windows. We have selected these few 
public losses from a volume of accidents to 
chimneys, windmills, trees, corn and hay 
stacks, &c. &c. In Ireland, however, 
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the storm seems to have been even worse 
than in this island; and particularly at 
Dublin, which in many places presented 
the appearance of a ‘sacked city.” 
Houses burning—others unroofed, as if 
by storm of shot and shell—a few levelled 
with the ground, with all their furniture 
within — while the rattling of engines, 
cries of firemen, and labours of the mili- 
tary, resembled the very aspect and mi- 
micry of war. The Bethesda Episcopal 
chapel, and the three adjoining houses, 
were burned to the ground. In Sidney- 
avenue, in the house of Mr. Collins, a 
servant boy and a woman were killed by 
‘the falling of a stack of chimneys; and 
among the most serious sufferers by the 
gale was Mr. Guinness, the eminent 
brewer. The back wall of a large stable 
on his premises was blown in by the 
violence of the wind, burying under its 
immense weight nine fine horses. The 
ball which surmounted the spire of St. 
Patrick’s cathedral was blown down, as 
was a portion of the steeple of Irishtown 
church; and Phibsborough church was 
much injured by stones falling on the 
roof. The streets were covered with such 
quantities of broken slates and tiles, that 
they looked as if they were prepared for 
Macadamisation. ‘The trees in the Ro- 


tunda gardens were torn up by the roots. 
Lady Mountjoy’s house was nearly de- 
stroyed by the falling of a stack of chim- 
neys, and the house of the late lamented 
Lord Norbury suffered in a similar man- 


ner. In Athlone, from forty to fifty 
houses were blown down. Major-Gen. 
Sir Parker Carroll, commanding the dis- 
trict, narrowly escaped being crushed by 
the fall of a stack of chimneys; whilst 
Lord Castlemaine, less fortunate, whilst 
fastening his bedroom window at his seat, 
Moydrum Castle, co. Westmeath, was 
thrown so violently on his back that he 
instantly expired. Entire ricks of hay 
and corn were carried across the Shan- 
non. ‘The town of Loughrea is nearly 
all destroyed, seven houses burned, and 
100 levelled to the ground. In the town 
of Moate 70 houses were consumed. 
Tullamore is literally devastated. At 
Garbally, the estate of Earl Clancarty, 
not a tree is left standing. Two thousand 
trees at the seat of the Bishop of Meath 
(Ardbraccan) were blown down. The 
beautiful American plantations at Oriel 
Temple, Collon, were almost entirely 
swept away. Portarlington was lite. 
rally sacked by the fury of the gale. 
At Kilkenny, the chimney of the new 
gas works fell, and levelled all the 
other buildings; seven houses were 
burned. The country around Slane, co. 
Meath, presents an awful appearance. 
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One third of the trees in the Marquis of 
Conyngham’s demesne are torn up by the 
roots. Carlow has suffered much. 
mile in length of the wall surrounding 
Colonel Bruen’s demesne, Oak Park, was 
levelled. At the small but picturesque 
demesne of Lady Bellingham, at Castle 
Bellingham, upwards of 200 of the finest 
oaks and elms were destroyed. In Belfast 
a number of the great factory chimneys 
were levelled, destroying all buildings in 
the vicinity. In Newry there was an im- 
mense destruction of property, and several 
lives lost. ‘The loss of lives in Ireland, 
as faras it could be ascertained in Dublin, 
was at least 400. 

The storm extended to the southern 
parts of Scotland, and was particularly 
destructive at Dumfries. At Sunderland 
it blew down the chimney of Messrs. 
Richardsons’ steam-mill, 120 feet high, 
which in its fall killed two men. South- 
ward, it was very violent at Wolverhamp- 
ton, and it blew down 400 trees in Chil- 
lington Park. It also extended its ra- 
vages to Wales; and the Menai Bridge 
vibrated so violently that several of the 
connecting links were broken, and the 
wooden roadway totally destroyed. 

We are happy to find that the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse was erroneously stated 
to have been materially injured in the 
storm of Dec. 2 (see p. 82). On exami- 
nation by the competent authorities sent 
from the Trinity Board, it is ascertained 
thatithasnot sustained the slightest injury. 

A great improvement has been lately 
made inthe London Docks, by the erection 
of a magnificent jetty, supported on mas- 
sive piles, extending from the south-west 
quay feet across the large basin, af- 
fording a quay-frontage on both sides, 
for the loading of outward-bound ships, 
of 1,600 feet. The jetty is 62 feet in 
width ; and three lofty sheds, each 208 
feet long by 48 feet wide, for the recep- 
tion of goods and merchandise for expor- 
tation, are in the course of erection. 
One of these storehouses is already com- 
pleted. ‘There will be a space of seven 
feet clear on each side of the warehouses. 
The erection of the jetty is said to have 
cost the London Dock Company not less 
than 60,000/. and it will afford great ac- 
commodation to the shipping, and parti- 
cularly to the Sydney and Hobart ‘Town 
ships. There is sufficient depth of water 
for the largest ships, and at spring tides 
23 feet of water. A capital of one mil- 
lion sterling has been expended, during 
the last twelve years, in enlarging and 
improving the London Docks, including 
the excavation of the eastern basin and 
entrance, and further improvements are 
in contemplation, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PRoMOTIONS. 


Dee. 21. Worcestershire Militia, Lt.-Col. 
the Earl of Coventry to be Colonel; Major J. 
H. Bond to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Dec. 2%. Lieut. G. D. Warburton, R. Art. 
to accept the cross of San Fernando, conferred 
by the Queen Regent of Spain, for his ser- 
vices from June 1835 to 4th May, 1837. 

Dec. 27. Lieut.-Col. Sir E. Brackenbury, 
Knt. K. T. 8S. and K. St. F. to accept the in- 
signia of a Knight Commander of St. Bento 
d’Avis, conferred by the Queen of Portugal 
for his services in the Peninsular war. 

Dec. 28. 19th Foot, Major Thos. Hamilton 
to be Lieut.-Col. ; 7 8. J. Hodgson to be 
Major.—66th Foot, Major T. Johnston to be 
Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. T. L. Goldie to be Major. 

Jan. 1, 21st Foot, Major G. Deare to be 
en. 5 Brevet Major R. Meade to be 

or. 

4 4. The Marchioness of Breadalbane 
- be Toe of ~ —— 7 the Bedchamber to 

er Majesty.— ight Dragoons, brevet Ma- 
jor M. White to be ‘Major.-20th Foot, Major 

. Mair, from the 99th Reg. to be Major, vice 
Sir J. G. Le Marchant, who exchanges. 

Jan. 5. James Stuart, esq. to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the Province of Lower Canada; Michael 
O'Sullivan, esq. to be Chief Justice of the 
District of Montreal, in the Province of Lower 
Canada; Andrew Stuart, esq. to be Solicitor- 
General of the Province of Lower Canada. 

Jan. 10. John Hunt, of Pershore, gent. in 
compliance with the will of his cousin Jane 
Bennett, widow, deceased, to take the name 
of Wilson instead of Hunt. 

Jan. 11. 3d D n Guards, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir J. C. Dalbiac to be Col.—36th Foot, brevet 
= T. L’Estrange to be Major. 

‘an. 18, 18th Foot, Capt. H. W. Adams to 
be Major.—76th Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. G. 
H. Dansey to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. J. H. 
Grubbe to be Major.—86th Foot, brevet Major 
J. Creagh to be Major.—Brevet, Lieut. E. P. 
Lynch, 16th Bombay N. Inf. to have the local 
rank of Major in Persia. _ 

Jan. 21. Christopher William, only son of 
William Pigott, of ey gm co. Cambridge, 
> in compliance with the will of his mater- 
nal grandfather Lieut.-Gen. Chr. Jeaffreson, 
to use the name of Jeaffreson only, aud bear 
the arms. 

Jan, 25. 4th Foot, Lieut.-Col. John Leach 
to be Lieut.-Colcael. 


Nava. PRoMorTIons. 


To be Captains:—John Monday, E. J. John- 
son, the Hon. Edward Howard, Samuel Hel- 
lard.—To be Commanders, Nicholas Le- 
febvre, a Spettigue, Arthur Forbes, 
E. W. Westbrook, G. A. Schultz.—Appoint- 
ments, Commanders R. F. Stopford to the 
Zebra; Frederick Hutton to Vanguard; 
Lydiard and — Massie, to the Princess Char- 
lotte, to be employed on special service in 
the Turkish fleet. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 


Kirkcudbright Stewartry.—Alex. Murray, esq. 
of Broughton. 


EccLestasTIcAL PREFERMENTS. 


Right Rey. Dr. Sandes (Bp. of Killaloe) to be 
ishop of Cashel and Waterford. 


=. and Rey. Dr. Tonson to be Bishop of Kil- 
oe. 
Gent, Mac, Vou. XI. 


. W. Vickers to be Archdeacon of Salop. 
y. S. J. Allen, Easingwold V. Yorkshire. 
y. J. S. Banks, Boxworth R. Cambridge. 
. W. Barker, Broadclist V. Devon. 
. J. T. Barrett, D.D. Attleborough R. Norf. 
. T. Bevan, Landinabo R. Herefordshire. 
. H. Biss, Hope Mansell R. Herefordshire. 
. A. Cassells, Batley R. Yorkshire. 
y. G. Coopland, St. Margaret’s R. York. 
Rev. W. J. Copleston, Cromhall R. Glouc. 
Rey. Dr. George Crawford, Killoe and Temple 
Michael RR. co. Longford. 

Rev. W. M. Crossthwaite, Kilcoe and Cape 
Clear VV. co. Cork. 

Rev. 8S. Crowther, Knowle P.C. Warwicksh. 

Rev. G. Digby. St. Mary’s P.C. Harrowgate. 

Rey. E. Dix, Newlyn V. Cornwall. 

Rev. — Dunne, Churchtown R. Meath. 

Rey. N. C. Dunscombe, Temple Michael de 
Duah R. Cork. 

Rev. B. Edmondson, Collingham V. Yorksh. 

Rev. W. N. Falkner, Mealiff R. 

Rey. A. W. D. Fellowes, St. Martin’s le Grand 
V. York, and a Vicar Choral of York. 

Rev. R. L. Freer, Bishopstone cum Jazor R. 
Herefordshire. 

Rev. — Hamilton, Linstead V. Kent. 

Rev. W. W. Harvey, Truro R. Cornwall. 

Rev. Dr. Holmes, qo y* V. Tipperary. 

Rev. W. C. Kinglake, West Moncton R. Som. 

Rey. C. W. Landor, Over Whitacre P. C. 
Warwickshire. 

Rev. W. Leahy, Ballyculter R. co. Down. 

Rev. Jas. Low, Dunshaughlin R. co. Meath. 

Rey. W. R. Meade, Kinsale V. co. Cork. 

Rey. W. Mercer, Habergham P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. N. Milne, Radcliffe R. Lanc. 

Rev. M. Morgan, Conway V. Carnarvon. 

Rev. T. Morgan, Dingeston with Tregare V. 
Monmouthshire. 

Rev. C. Newmarch, Pilham R. Linc. 

. C, O’Brien, Lorha R. Tipperary. 

. J. Peatfield, Edwalton P.C. Notts. 

y. T. B. Popham, Ballinafagh R. Kildare. 

. R. Pritchard, Whitchurch R. Warw. 

. E. J. Raines, Holy Trinity Goodramgate 

. and Vicar Choral of Cork. 2 

. Jas. Senior, Blackford R. Somersetshire. 

. 1. Spooner, St. George’s, Edgebaston 

P.C, Birmingham. 
Rev. R. W. Stoddart, Hundon V. Suffolk. 
Rev. S. F. Surtees, Sutton Bannington R. 
Notts. 
Rev. C. Tayler, Lidney V. Gloucestershire. 
Rev. W. Thomas, Sithney V. Cornwall. __ 
Rev. R. Walsh, LL.D. Finglass V. co. Dublin. 
Rev. T. Westmoreland, Chapelthorpe P. C. 


York. 
Rey. A. H. Whitmore, Leasingham R. Linc. 
Rey. Rees Williams, Vaynor R. Brecon. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. Dr. Bowles to the Duke of Sussex. 

Rev. R. Newlove to the Earl of Harewood. 

Rev. J. Ridge to Lady Dover. 4 

Rev. H. Thorp to the dowager Marchioness of 
Headfort. 

Rev. Jas. Wright to Marquess of Ormonde. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Sir Thomas Erskine (late Chief Judge of the 
Court of Bankruptcy), to be a Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 5 

The Rev. Daniel Race Godfrey, A.M., Michel 
Fellow of Queen’s coll. Oxford, (and eldest 
son of the Principal,) to Head Classical 
Master of Grosvenor on Bath, 
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Rev. J. C. Bentley to be Head Master of 
Stockwell Proprietary Grammar School. 

Rev. Wentworth Bird to be Second Master of 
the Collegiate School, Leicester. 

Rev. Mr. Boulton, of Bridgenorth, to be the 
Deputy Head Master of the Wem Free 
Grammar School. 

Dr. Harcourt to be Master of the Free Gram- 
mar School, Wallingford. 

Rev. W. Presgrave M.A., to be Head Master of 
Maidstone er | School. 

Mr. William Scholefield to be the first Mayor 
of ce = Sgamd and Mr. William Redfern, 
‘Town-clerk, 

Mr. Tyrrell, (one of the Surgeons of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital,) to be Professor of Ana- 
tomy and Surgery to the College of Sur- 
geons. 


BIRTHS. 


Dec. 6. At Montreal, Kent, the lady of 
Viscount Holmesdale, a son.—9. At Pen 
Park, Glouc. the wife of Thomas Cobham, esq. 
a dau.—13. At Torquay, the wife of the 
Hon. James Butler, a dau.—19. At Addle- 
strop House, Oxfordsh. Lady Eleanor Cath- 
cart, of Carleton, a son and heir.——At Corfe 
House, Dorset, the wife of Archibald Du 
Boulay, 7 a son.—lIn Devonshire-place, 
the wife of R. F. Gower, esq. a son.— 20. At 
the Elms, Harborough, the Hon. Mrs. Wm. 
De Capell Brooke, a son.——22, At Vienna, 
the wife of Edwyn Burnaby, esq. a dau.— 27. 
At Sidmouth, the wife of John Kinloch, esq. 
of that Ilk and Kibrie, a son and heir.——At 
Chicksands Priory, the wife of G. H. Ackers, 
esq. a dau. —— 28. At Wilton-house, the 
Countess of Dunmore, a dau.—— 29. At Edin- 
ey the Hon. Mrs. Trotter, of Ballindean, 
a dau. 

Lately. At Agra, India, the Hon. Mrs. 
Dalzell, a son.——At Earlston, the lady of Sir 
J. Gordon, Bart. a son.—tThe wife of W. B. 
Reade, = of Murrayfield and Ipsden, Oxf. 
a son.—At Kemsey, Wore. the wife of Row- 
land H. Lenthall, esq. a son.——At Burley 
Park, the wife of G. R. Farnell, esq. a son. 
—At Kingstown, the Countess Annesley, of 
a posthumous son.——At Tunbridge Wells, 
Lady Sarah Taylor, a son.——At Derryquin 
Castle, the seat of her brother, Francis Bland, 
esq. the wife of Lieut. Thomas Stuart, R.N.a 
dau.——At Madeira, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
D’Arcy, a son.—lIn Cardiganshire, the C’tess 
of Lisburne, a son. 

Jan. 1. At Corpus Christi lodge, Oxford, 
Mrs. Lamb, a dau.——2. At Castle-park, the 
wife of E. G. Hornby, esq. a son and heir.—— 
3. At Leyton, Essex, the wife of S. J. Capper, 
esq. a son.——4. At Clayton Hall, Staff. the 
wife of John Ayshford Wise, esq. a dau.— 
——5. At the residence of her father, T. F. 
Burton, esq. Northrepps-hall, Norfolk, the wife 
of Andrew Johnston, esq. a son.——In Ca- 
nonbury-lane, the wife of Mr. Cornelius Paine, 
jun. a son.——6. The Countess of Arran, ason. 
——i. At Bath, the wife of Mynors Basker- 
ville, esq. of Clyro-court, Radnorshire, a son 
and heir.—8s. At Greenwich, the wife of S. 
Grimaldi, esq. a son.—At Oxford-terrace, 
Hyde-park, the wife of S. Levison, esq. a son. 
——At Clifton, the wife of H. C. Vernon, esq. 
of Hilton Park, Stafford, a son.——9. At Mus- 
well-hill, Mrs. Edward L. Morgan, a dau. 
—ll. At Clifton, the wife of Major-Gen. 
Whish, a dau.— At Runnymede, the Hon. 
Mrs. Nevile Reid, a son.——13. At Ashley 
Park, Lady Fletcher, a dau.——At the Vice 
Chancellor’s lodgings, Brasennose College, 
Mrs. Gilbert, a dau.—At Syston Park, Mrs. 
H. R. Yorke, a dau, 
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July 21. At Fizagapatam, Charles Aug. 
Danvers Butler, esq. Lieut. 21st Madras Inf. 
son of the late Hon. Butler Danvers, to Letitia, 
younges dau, of the late Col. Freese, Madras 
Artillery. “ 

Sept. 25. At Bombay, John William Wood- 
cock, esq. of the Civil Service, youngest son 
of C. Woodcock, esq. Park-crescent, Portland- 
pl. to Lucy, fourth dau. of late John Pyne, 
esq. of Wantage. 

‘ov. 14. At Sunbury, R. T. Griffin, esq. 
only son of H. Griftin, esq. of Carreglwyd and 
Berw, co. Anglesey, to Emma Mary, dau. of 
Captain Carpenter, of Hawkehouse, Middle- 
sex, and niece to the Bishop of Norwich.—— 
At Newington, William W. Mason, grandson 
of the late Rev. H. C. Mason, rector of Ber- 
mondsey, to Elizabeth, second dau. of C. D. 
Collambell, esq. of New Kent-road. 

15. At Edinburgh, the Earl of Airlie, to 
Margaret, niece and heiress of Mr. Harry 
Bruce, of Clackmannan. —— At Radburn, 
Lieut.-Col. Dixon, Scots fusileer guards, to 
ped Frances, widow of the Rev. John bid- 
dulph.——aAt Elmdon, Warw. Edw. B. K. 
Fortescue, esq. of Alveston Manor, to Frances 
Anne, fourth dau. of the Ven. W. Spooner, 
Archdeacon of Coventry.——At Camberwell, 
Major Cruikshank, E. I. Co’s. Service, to Eliza 
King ee youngest dau. of the late 
Joseph Bothamley, esq. 

16. The Rev. Arthur Mogg: son of the 
Rev. H. H. Mogg, Vicar of High Littleton, 
Som. to Elizabeth Vere, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Arthur Annesley, Rector of Clifford 
Chambers, Glouc. 

18. At Tottenham, pore Young Hul- 
bert, esq. eldest son of H. Hulbert, esq. of 
Eaton-place, and late of Little Somerford, 
Wilts, to Eliza, eldest dau. of H. L. Smale, 
esq. 

20. The Rev. Benj. C. Dowding, Per- 
petual Curate of South Broom, to Maria, se- 
cond dau. of the Rev. R. C. Caswall, B.C.L., 
Vicar of West Lavington, Wilts.——At Stutt- 

ard, at the British Embassy, Capt. R. Rum- 
ey, 60th Rifles, to Caroline Mary, dau. of 
Major-Gen. Sir G. Berkeley.——At Weyhill, 
Austin Cooper Sayers, esq. fourth son of 
Richard Sayers, esq. of Greenwood, co. Dublin, 
and nephew of Lord Talbot de Malahide, to 
Henrietta, second dau. of John Bellenden Ker, 
esq. niece of the late Earl of Devon.—aAt 
Norton, Staff. James Kennedy, M.D., of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of the 
late John Hawkes, esq. of Norton Hall.—— 
At Edinburgh, the Rev. Alex. H. M‘Lean, 
minister of Symington, to Sarah Anne, young- 
est dau. of the late Major-Gen. Ker. 

21. The Rev. R. E. Roberts, M.A. Perp. 
Curate of St. George’s, Barnsley, to Phoebe, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. R. Willan, M.A. Minis- 
ter of St. Mary’s, Barnsley.——At St. Mary’s, 
Bryanstone-sq. R. Thompson, esq. of Bromp- 
ton-sq. to Susan-Sophia-Letitia, youngest dau. 
of J. Ramsbottom, esq. M.P. for Windsor. 

22. At Hove, Sussex, the Rev. Henry T. 
Dowler, Rector of Addington, Bucks, to 
Frances-Harriet-Emma, elder dau. of Lady 
Boughton and Newton Dickenson, esq. of 
Brighton.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. F. 
W. L. Richards, esq. of Sydenham, Kent, to 
Susan, only dau. of James Kerl, esq. of 
Southend. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
the Rey. Francis Smith, Rector of Rawston, 
fourth son of Sir J. W. Smith, Bart. to Mary 
Isabella, only dau. of the late Capt. Bogue, 
Royal Horse Artillery. 

24. ‘I’. Stone, esq. M.D. to Caroline, dau. of 
the Rev. J. W. Duppa, Vicar of Puddleston, 
Herefordshire. 
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26. At Shugborough Hall, Capt. Edw. King 
Jennison, to Lady Louisa-Mary-Anne Anson, 
eldest dau. of the Earl of Lichfield. 

27. At Westbury-on-Trym, Glouc. the Rev. J. 
N. Dalton, M.A.of Walthamstow,second son of 
John Dalton, esq. of Peckham, to Eliza Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. Allies, esq.— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. William Brodie 
esq. of Brodie, co. Nairn, to Elizabeth, third 
dau. of .Col. Hugh Baillie, M.P.——At the 
same church, Sir Charles Wetherell, to Har- 
riet Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Warneford, of Warneford-place, Wilts. 
—At Richmond, Surrey, Thomas Dowler, 
esq. M.D. to Hester, dau. of John G. Raven- 
shaw, esq.——At Ross, Sir Edm. Walker Head, 
Bart. to Anna Maria, dau. of the late Rev. 
Philip Yorke.——At Rouen, Jean Conrad Stein- 
belt, Major of Hussars, and son of the late 
Gen. Steinbelt, to Mary Hester, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the Rev. John Fullagar, of 
Chichester.—At Llandysillo, Anglesey, Wal- 
ter Davies Griffiths, ~~ of Craig-yr-Halen, 
nephew to the late Sir John Williams, of Bod- 
lewyddan, Bart. to Elizabeth-Dreghorn, third 
dau. of Hugh Maclean, esq. of Coll, late Col. 
3d Guards.——At Westham, Essex, John Man- 
ning, esq. of Harpole, Northamptonshire, to 
Jane, dau. of Thomas Curtis, esq. of Westham, 

SeX, 

. At Winchester, John Griffith, of Her 
Majesty’s Ordnance, son of John Griffith, esq. 
of Durham, to Hannah, dau. of the late Wm. 
Nevill, esq. of Easton, Hants, and sister of 
Capt. Nevill, R.N.—At_ Beeston, Norfolk, 
the Rev. Edward Eyre, of Merton Coll. Oxf. 
to Octavia Thomasine, dau. of the late Sir 
Thomas Preston, Bart.——At Woolwich, by 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, William Thos. 
Denison, esq. = Eng. to Caroline Lucy, 
second dau. of Capt. Phipps Hornby, R.N. 
C.B. superintendent of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yard.— At Northampton, Henry Jewel, esq. 
of Tregony, Cornwall, to Maria-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Charles Whitworth, 
esq. banker. _ 

Dee. 1. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Henry 
Dundas Drummond, esq. to ee ey Jane, only 
surviving dau. of the late Charles Mackinnon, 
esq. of Grosvenor-place. 

3. At Bathwick, Alexander Alfred Augustus 
Harvey, esq- eldest sonof A. A. Harvey, M.D. 
to Catharine Mary, only dau. of the late Rev. 
John Hughes, ctor of North Tedworth, 
Wilts. , 

" lepen, Devon, Thos. Levett Prin- 
sep, esq. of Croxall Hall, Derb. third son of 
Thos. Levett, esq. of Wichnor Park, to Caro- 
line Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Tem- 

ler, Rector of Teigngrace.——At Whitmore, 
Chas. Coyney, esq. eldest son of W. H. Coy- 
ney, esq. of Weston Coyney and Hulme, Staff. 
to Sophia Henrietta, eldest dau. of Capt. Row- 
land Mainwaring, R.N. of Whitmore Hall and 
Biddulph.—aAt Bradford, Wilts, the Rev. 
James Bliss, M.A. of Bolt, to Mary, second 
dau. of Capt. Sir Thomas Fellowes, R.N.— 
The Rev. Wm. Wallace, Rector of any 
Abbotts, Norfolk, third son of the late Rev. T. 
M. Wallace, Rector of Great Braxted, Essex, 
to Elizabeth-Sarah, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Reeve, Rector of Raydon, Suff.——At 
Pilton, Devon, the Rev. Thomas Hutton, 
Rector of Gaywood, and Beeston St. Lawrence, 
Norfolk, to Jane Penelope, eldest dau. of 
Stephen Bencraft, esq. and grand-dau. of the 
late Adm. Bury. a Z 

5. At Langham, M. Willis, esq. of Easton 
Park, Northamptonsh. to Jessie, second dau. 
of the Rev. Wm. Pace, Rector of Rampisham 
and Wraxall, Dorset-——John Weaver, esq. of 
Atherstone, to Harriet, third dau. of the Rev, 
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T. V. R. Nicholl, Rector of Cherrington, Warw. 
——At Trinity church, Marylebone, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Merewether, to Cecilia Maria, eldest dau. 
of P. D. Hadow, esq. of ow Harley-st.—— 
At Twickenham, George Jelf, esq. eldest son 
of Sir James Jelf, of Oaklands, Gilouc. to 
Mary Emily, only surviving child of the late 
Ralph Snevd, esq. of Abbots Bromley.——At 
Liangrisliolus church, Anglesey, the Rev. R. 
R. Hughes, rector of New — pngieeey, 
second son of the late Sir W. B. Hughes, of 
Plascoet, to Charlotte, second dau. of the late 
Very Rey. John Warren, Dean of Bangor.—— 
At Quenington, Glouc. C. D. J. Lowder, esq. 
M.D. of Bath, to Margaret Anne, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. J. W. Peters. 

6. At Rood Ashton, the Rev. I. Medlicott, 
Vicar of Potterne, to Miss Long, sister of W. 
Long, esq. M.P. for North Wilts.——At Wo- 
burn, John Tattersall, esq. of the London and 
Westminster Bank, to Arabella Louisa, young- 
est dau. of the late Kev. Thomas Cautley, 
Rector of Stratford St. Mary’s, Suffolk.—aAt 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, W. H. Smith, esq. 
D.C.L., of Queen’s Coll. Oxford, to Mary Ann, 
dau. of the late Simon Field, esq. of ‘Seven 
Oaks.——At St. Michael’s, near Liverpool, the 
Rev. T. H. Steel, M.A. assistant-master of 
Harrow, to Sophia Sarah, second dau. of Joseph 
Harris, esq. of Chapelville, Toxteth Park. 

8. At Bride Kirk, Cumberland, the Right 
Hon. Lord Teignmouth, to Caroline, third dau. 
of Wm. Browne, esq. of Tallantire Hall. 

10. At Ramsey, Essex, the Rev. G. Burmes- 
ter, Rector of Little Oakley, to Arabella, 
= dau. of N, Garland, esq. of Michaélstow- 

all. 

11. At Cheltenham, Charles Talbot, esq. 
Capt. R.N. son of the late Dean of Salisbury, 
to Mrs. Charlotte Georgiana Stapleton, dau. of 
the late Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir Wm. Pon- 
sonby, K.C.B.—The Rev. F. A. Crow, M.A. 
to Emma, dau. of the Rev. Dr. Palmer, Vicar 
of Yarcombe, Devon,——aAt Sutton St. Michael, 
Heref. the Rev. John Jones, Vicar of Foy, to 
Sarah Jane, widow of W. Dansey, of Yatton, 


esq. 
12, At Hillingdon, Middlesex, John Garratt, 
jun. esq. eldest son of John Garratt, oy of 
a 


Bishop’s Court, Devon, to Anne, fourth dau. 
of Richard Heming, esq.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Andrew M‘Lean, esq. M.D. 64th 
Reg. to Clara, only dau. of Henry Harrison, 
esq. of Percy-st. Bedford-square.——At Taun- 
ton, the Rev. Henry Barne, M.A. son of Geo. 
Barne, esq. of Tiverton, to Eliza-Sibthorpe, 
eldest dau. of John Pinchard, esq.—Thomas 
Littel Bridge, esq. B.A. to Susannah-Hamilton, 
second dau. of the Rev. T. Cautley, Rector of 
Cavendish, Suffolk. 

13. At Cheltenham, George Fred. Harris, 
esq. M.A. Assistant Master of Harrow, to 
Anne Georgiana, only dau. of the late G. F, 
Harris, esq. of Liverpool.——At Exeter, the 
Rev. J. R. F. Billingsby, Rector of Worming- 
ton, Glouc. to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. J. H. P. Polson, Prebendary of Exe- 
ter.——In Limerick, the Rev. M. C. Yescombe, 
of Truro, grandson of Sir A. Baynton, Bart. 
to the Hon. Mary Jane Massy, of Belmont, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Pierce Crosbie.—— 
At High Melton, James England, esq. Lieut- 
Col. of the 4th Foot, to Mary, third dau. of 
Richard Fountayne Wilson, esq. 

14. At Chitton Rectory, Suffolk, Thomas 
Nugent Vaughan, esq. to the dowager Viscount- 
ess Forbes. 

17. At Kingston church, Portsmouth, and 
at the Roman Catholic chapel, Mons. Edmond 
Jeannin, to Louisa Ann Murray, dau. of the 
late Lord Cringletie. 

18, At St, Marylebone, Chas. James, second 
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son of J. Whatman, esq. of Vintners, Kent, to 
Harriot Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Rear-Adm. 
Baron de Raigersfield.—At Daventry, Henry 
oungest brother of 
nces Mary, eldest 

e late Charles Rattray, “9 M.D. 
. Rees, 


Lipscomb, esq. of Bath, 
the _— of Jamaica, to 
dau. of t 

——At Wroxham, Norfolk, the Kev. 

M.A. Vicar of Horsey, to Ann, ~e dau. 
of the late Rev. J. D. Churchill, tor of 
MiMing and Erpingham. 

20. At Prittlewell, Essex, Fred. Mosgrove, 
esq. to Helen, youngest dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Foley.——At Genoa, G. F. G. Mathison, 
esq. to Eliza Gertrude, eldest dau. of Capt. 
ee R.N., her Majesty’s Consul at Na- 
ples. 

27. In Newtown-Limavady, Charles Gage, 
esq. of Coleraine, youngest son of the late 
Marcus Gage, esq. of Ballyrena, co. Derry, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Olphert, 
Rector of Drumachose, co. Derry.——At Bru- 
ton, Somerset, the Rev. J. B. Dyne, M.A. 
Master of Sir Roger Cholmeley’s School, High- 
gate, to Maria Hoskyns, only dau. of the Rev. 
J. H. Abrahall—aAt Kingston, Somerset, 
William Garratt, esq. third son of John Gar- 
ratt, esq. cf Bishop’s Court, Devon, to Hes- 
ter-Foster, youngest dau. of the late Rev. W. 
S. Bradley.——At Beccles, the Rev. George 
Coulcher, M.A. incumbent of St. Bene’t, Cam- 
bridge, to Susannah, dau. of the late G. W. B. 
Bohun, esq. 

28. At St. Marylebone, the Rev. Fred. Van- 
der Meulen, A.M. to Georgiana Martha, the 
eldest dau., and John Young Black, esq. to 
Sarah Elizabeth, the youngest dau. of the late 
8. B. Harrison, esq. 

29. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Hon. 
Randall E. Plunkett, eldest son of Lord Dun- 
sany, to Elizabeth, only dau. and sole heiress 
of Lyndon Evelyn, esq. of Keynsham Court, 
Herefordshire. 

Lately. At Marylebone, Thomas James Agar 
Robartes, esq. of Lanhydiock, to Juliana, dau. 
of the late Right Hon. Reginald Pole Carew, of 
Antony, both in Cornwall.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. the Rey. G. ‘Townshend, Preb. of 
Durham, to Charlotte-Charlton, eldest dau. of 
J. ba ygees pent esq. of Northiam, Lamber- 
hurst, and grand-daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
Hollingberry, Preb. of St. Paul’s.——At Ho- 
bart ‘Town, Alfred Stephen, esq. barrister, to 
Eleanor, dau. of the Rev. W. Bedford, senior 
e/a Brighton, Colonel Creagh, 
C.B. to Maria Elizabeth, relict of James 
Vaughan, om, of the Madras Civil Service. 
—At St. James’s, Westminster, Henry, 
second son of James Stanbrough, esq. of Isle- 
worth, to Manley Emily Isabella Mathilde, 
youngest dau. of Henry Fred. de Wolmaar, 
% of Bombay. 

an.1, At Marston, Beds. the Rev. C. B. 
Lockwood, M.A. of Bury St. Edmund’s, to 
Charlotte Freith, third dau. of 8. Tylecote, 
esq. of ‘Tamworth, Staff.——At Rothley, Leic. 
the Rey. E. T. Vaughan, Fellow of Christ’s 
coll. Camb. to Mary, second dau. of the late 
Rey. Joseph Rose, M.A. Vicar of Rothley.—— 
At Marylebone church, Mr. H. Richardson, to 
Lady Emily Ker, sixth dau. of Lord Mark 
Kerr.—At the Protestant Dissenters’ chapel, 
Taunton, Thomas Thompson, esq. of London, 
to the Hon. Mrs. Welman, of Poundsford Park, 
sister of Lord Barham.——At Cheltenham, 
J.B. Hyndman, = of Botley’s Park, Surrey, 
to Caroline Seyliard, second dau. of the late 
H. A. Mayers, esq. of Redland, near Bristol. 
——W. H. Bessy, esq. of Yarmouth, to Jane 
Frances, eldest dau. of Lieut. de Montmo- 
rency, of Greenwich Hospital, grand-niece of 
the late Lord Viscount Frankfort de Montmo- 
rency.——The Rey. John P. Lawless Pyne, 
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Rector and Vicar of Inch, to Alicia Matilda, 
second dau. of the late Thomas Lindsay, esy. 
of Peak, co. Cork. 

2. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John Mac- 
queen, esq. barrister, to Georgiana, only dau. 
s as Rev. George Dealtry, of Hagworthing- 

am, Linc. 

3. At Brussels, Count Louis Vanderburch, 
to Emma, eldest dau. of J. B. Lousada, esq. 
— George, eldest son of the Rev. George 
Burrard, of Yarmouth, I. W., and nephew of 
Adm. Sir Harry Neale, Bart. to Isabella, only 
dau. of Sir George Duckett, Bart. 

4. At West eignmouth, James Tetley, of 
Tor, esq. M.D. to Sarah Anne, second dau. of 
William Langmead, of Alfordleigh, esq. 

5. At Cheltenham, the Rev. F. A. Murray 
Patten, of Eastham, co. Meath, to Elizabeth, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Sage, Royal Artillery.—At Bolam, Northum- 
berland, the Rev. Andrew Corbett, Rector of 
South Willingham, Linc. to Marianne, fourth 
dau. of the late Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart. 

7. At Salisbury, the Rev. Francis William 
Taylor, of St. Mary’s, Islington, to Caroline 
Bella, dau. of the late oe. Price, R.N. of 
Otterborne.——At Oxhill, Warw. R. H. Rolls, 
esq. solicitor, my vag to Matilda Maria, only 
dau. of the late Rev. H. Rolls, Rector of Ald- 
winckle All Saints’.-—At the Catholic chapel, 
Warwick-street, and afterwards at St. James’s 
Westminster, Rowland Errington, esq. second 
son of Sir T. M. Stanley, Bart. of Hooton, to 
Julia, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Mac- 
donaid, Adjutant-General of the Forces. 

At Ashton-upon-Trent, George Moore, 
esq. of Appleby Hall, Leic. to Isabel Clara, 
youngest dau. of the late Rey. C. 8. Holden, 
of Aston Hall, co. Derby.——At Wear Gifford, 
Devon, Capt. the Hon. G. R. W. Trefusis, R.N., 
to Margaret Frances, second dau. of the late 
John James, esq. of Houghton-lodge, Hants. 
——At Lincoln, the Rev. G. F. Apthorpe, senior 
vicar of the cathedral, to Mary Barbare, eldest 
dau. of Charles Beaty, esq. M.D.——At Cha- 
teau Nowey Orossy, in Hungary, Lieut. Lucius 
Cary, Walmoden Cuirassiers, son of the late 
John Cary, — and brother of H. G. Cary, 
esq. of Torre Abbey, to Amelia, dau. of Count 
Starhemberg. . 

10. At the Friends’ Meeting House, Ipswich, 
Stafford Allen, esq. of Hitchen, Herts, to 
Sarah-Hunton, dau. of James Ransome, esq. 
—At Salisbury, Jas. Hussey, esq. to Henri- 
etta, eldest dau. of John Grove, esq. M.D. 
——At the Catholic chapel, Spanish-place, and 
afterwards at St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. 
Washington Hibbert, of Bilton Grange, Warw. 
to Mrs. Charles Talbot, dau. of Sir H. J. Tich- 
borne, Bart,——At Chiswick, Lieut. C. H. 
Horsley, Madras service, to Anne Isabel, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. J. Jennings Smith, M.A. 
Turnham-green. 

15, At Swanbourne, Bucks, the Rev. Saml. 

Wright, Rector of Drayton Parslow, to Char- 
lotte, second dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Howard, Rector of Hoggeston.—At Putney, 
the Rev. F. A. Massingberd, Rector of South 
Ormsby, Linc. to Fanny, eldest dau. of the 
late W. Baring, esq. 

16. At All Souls’, Langham-plac e, the Rev. 
Frank Hewson, B.A. of Worcester, eldest son 
of the Rev. Robert Hewson, M.A. of St. Col- 
man, co. Kerry, and nephew of J. F. Hewson, 
esq. of Ennismore, to Emily, third dau. of John 
Hardy, esq. of Portland-piace, late M.P. for 
Bradford. At the same church, the Rev. H. 
E. Cobden, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, and Vicar of Charlton, Wilts, to 
Emma, elder dau. of Sir_G. Carroll, of Caven- 
dish-sq. and Loughton, Essex, 
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OBITUARY. 


Ducuess ALEXANDER OF WURTEMBERG. 
Jan. 2. At Pisa, in her 26th year, her 
Royal Highness the Duchess Alexander 
of Wurtemberg, second daughter of 
Louis- Philippe King of the French. 

Her Royal Highness was born at Pa- 
Jermo, on the 12th of April, 1813, and 
bore the names of Marie-Christine-Caro- 
line - Adelaide - Frangoise - Leopoldine. 
Her marriage took place on the 13th of 
October 1837, and the infant Prince 
whom she leaves behind her was born on 
the 30th August last. 

No member of the royal family of 
France excited so much interest as the 
Princess Mary; her talents were various 
and of the highest order—her disposition 
most gentle and amiable ; unfortunately 
her nervous temperament was extremely 
excitable, so much so, that for some time 
after the attacks on her father’s life, she 
suffered so much that the King has fre- 
quently been obliged to rise in the night 
to go and assure her of his safety, and 
this constant anxiety is supposed to have 
affected her health. It was immediately 
after her confinement that the first symp- 
toms of her disease (consumption) showed 
themselves. 

The French papers are unanimous in 
stating that her Royal Highness was uni- 
versally esteemed and beloved, and that 
the grief felt by her Royal parents and 
relations is universally participated in. 
‘© However warm may be our political 
quarrels,” says the Débats, ‘‘ this sad 
news cannot fail to unite all hearts in one 
common feeling of sympathy, sorrow, and 
respect. Amongst a people of such ge- 
nerous and expansive sensibilities, every 
noble soul will feel a desire to associate 
its regret with that of the afflicted family; 
and the tears that flow at this moment so 
abundantly from the eyes of the Queen 
will find a road to all hearts. The daugh- 
ter of a King, the Duchess of Wurtem- 
berg, had brought into the cultivation of 
the fine arts that superiority of talent 
which would have insured the reputation 
of an artist. Endowed with the most 
noble qualities, she had long been the 
pride and the joy of her family ; become 
popular by her talent, she had remained 
full of amiability in her heart ; pious and 
resigned in her death, she proved the de- 
votion of her soul; and prodigal of her 
consolations, even till her last sigh, to- 
wards the beloved objects that surrounded 
her in her agony, she showed how warm 
and tender her heart had ever remained.” 
—* All France,” the Constitutionnel ob- 
serves, “ will share in the mourning of 
the Royal Family. The Princess Marie, 
good, amiable, full of grace and feeling, 


had acquired for herself the most touching 
popularity. In order to become illus- 
trious, she had ne need to be born near 
the throne, and the little that the public 
had been allowed to know of her works, 
as an artist, would have been sufficient for 
her renown, and to have won for her me- 
mory the ready homage of a country ever 
alive to all noble inspirations.” 

On the day after the arrival of the news 
of her death, the Chamber of Deputies 
went, in a body, to offer their condolences 
to the King. The procession was made 
on the impulse of the moment, and with- 
out preparation as to dress, but it was the 
most numerous that Louis-Philippe had 
ever received from the Chamber. 

The branch of the arts in which the 
Princess Marie had chiefly distinguished 
herself was sculpture; and her chef- 
deuvre is a statue of Joan of Arc, which 
is in the Museum at Versailles. Nothing 
can exceed its grace and beauty, or the 
expression which may be supposed to 
have animated the countenance of the in- 
spired Maid of Orleans. It is said that the 
Princess has finished a statue of Charlotte 
Corday, which it is much to be hoped will 
be placed beside that of Jean d’ Arc. 

he body of the Princess will be buried 


in the cathedral of Dreux, the place of se- 
pulture of the House of Orleans. 


Dr. Laurence, Asp. or CasHEL. 

Dec. 28. In Merrion-square, Dublin, 
at the close of his 79th year, the Most 
Rev. Richard Laurence, D. C. L. Lord 
Archbishop of Cashel, Primate of Ire- 
land and Metropolitan of Munster, Bi- 
shop of Emly, Waterford, and Lismore. 

Dr. Richard Laurence was a native of 
Bath, where his father was a watch- 
maker in Orange Grove, and a member 
of the Common Council. At the age of 
18, he was matriculated in the University 
of Oxford, July 14, 1778, as an Exhibi- 
tioner of Corpus Christi college, his 
brother, Dr. French Laurence, being at 
that time a Scholar there on the county of 
Somerset. He took the degree of B.A. 
April 10, 1782, and of M.A. July 9, 
1785. Having left college upon taking 
his Bachelor’s degree, he married, became 
Curate of Coleshill, and engaged in 
tuition. His literary labours were here 
extended far beyond the instruction of 
pupils; for he contributed articles of 
criticism to the Monthly Review, and, 
with still greater distinctness of purpose 
and employment, undertook the histori- 
cal department of the Annval Register. 
On the 27th of June, 1794, he took the 
degrees of B. and D.C.L., having re-en- 
tered his name (which he had taken off 
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the books of Corpus Christi college) at 
University college, where he found his 
old friend and fellow student at Corpus, 
an academic distinguished as much by his 
high tone of principle as he was by his 
love of the fine arts and by social virtues, 
the late Rev, Dr. James Griffith, Master 
of University, at that time Fellow of the 
college. 

Upon his brother’s appointment to the 
Regius Professorship of Civil Law, in1796, 
he wasmade Deputy Professor, and as such 
permanently resided in Oxford, where, 
with his wonted zeal and application, he 
soon obtained an exact knowledge of the 
laws and constitution of the University, 
which he often evinced upon statutory 

uestions and convocational practice. 
His addresses, on presenting candidates 
for honorary degrees, were distinguished 
by the strength and terseness of their 
Latinity. But whilst he was thus fulfill- 
ing his duties, as deputy to his brother, 
he was preparing himself, by indefatiga- 
ble study, for more powerful proofs of 
his learning and talents, in the University 
pulpit, as preacher of the Bampton Lec- 
ture. In 1804 he delivered a course, at 
once distinguished by unity of design and 
orderly distribution, by the new line of in- 
quiry which it pursued, and the depth and 
breadth of the knowledge it displayed ; by 
the strength of its style, as a composi- 
tion; the cogency of its reasoning, as an 
argument; and by its usefulness, as a 
theological service, in the Cualvinistic con- 
troversy. Such demonstrations of suc- 
cessful labour, intellectual power, and li- 
terary attainment, did not long remain 
without friends to approve, and patrons 
to reward them, particularly as they 
were followed by successive evidences of 
the same sort, both from the pulpit and 
the press. In 1814 he was made Kegius 
Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of 
Christ Church. The patronage which 
helped him to this notice of the Crown 
was that of the late Lord Stowell, then 
Sir William Scott, to whom, in the year 
1814, he dedicated his “‘ Remarks upon 
the Systematical Classification of the 
MSS. adopted by Griesbach:” in this 
dedication he says, that Sir William “ had 
conferred upon him obligations too great 
to be requited, and too flattering to be 
forgotten.” But though he was thus in- 
debted to Sir William’s favourable opi- 
nion, the Professorship was actually given 
by the Earl of Liverpool, to whom, in 
like manner, he dedicated his Ethiopic 
Pseudepigraphum of the Ascension of 
Isaiah—*‘‘ propter benevolentiam in se col- 
latam, cujus recordationem nulla dies 

eripiet.” 
y the same careful observer of cleri- 
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cal qualifications for the high offices in 
the Church, he was raised to the archi- 
episcopal chair, as Archbishop of Cashel, 
in 1822, upon the death of Dr. Brodrick. 

Archbishop Laurence was eminently a 
theological scholar; upon every depart- 
ment of theology was his scholarship em- 
ployed. His was a communicative and 
serviceable erudition, which, whilst it 
explored what was dark, and verified 
what was doubtful, loved to set forth, in 
an orderly argument, the results of ex- 
tensive inquiry and careful speculation, 
He was, moreover, as circumspect as dis- 
criminating, and carefully avoided the 
maintenance of extreme opinions, and all 
approximations towards them. 

The casual purchase of an Ethiopic 
manuscript, containing the Canonical 
Prophecy of Isaiah, and the Pseudepigra- 
phum of the Ascensio Isaiz Vatis, led Dr. 
Laurence, at that time Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, to investigate its history, 
and to settle its date, A.D. 69. The 
writing, though apocryphal, was made 
subsidiary to doctrinal, as well as critical, 
purposes ; it was not used to prove any 
point of faith, but it furnished arguments 
against the Unitarian falsification of 
passages in the New Testament. For 
theological purposes of the same sort, he 
translated and commented upon another 
Ethiopic MS. entitled the Book of 
Enoch, the same which Bruce had 
brought from Abyssinia, and presented 
to the Bodleian, and of which M. de 
Sacy had previously translated some 
chapters (another MS. of the same 
work having been given by Bruce to the 
Royal Library at Paris). Of these apo- 
cryphal writings Dr. Laurence, with his 
usual judgment, observes that ‘ from the 
influence of theological opinion, or the- 
ological caprice, they have been some- 
times injudiciously admitted into the 
Canon of Scripture, whilst, on the other, 
from an over anxicty to preserve the 
Canon inviolate, they have not only been 
rejected, but loaded with every epithet of 
contempt and obloquy. The feelings, 
perhaps, of both parties have, on such 
occasions, run away with their judgments.” 

Other instances of exact learning, 
careful statement, and judicious avoid- 
ance of extremes, are to be found in his 
remarks upon “ The Critical Principles 
adopted by the Writers who have recom- 
mended a new Translation of the Bible;” 
and also in a Sermon, preached at St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, upon a subject closely 
connected with these Unitarian extrava- 
gances—* On Singularity and Excess in 
Theological Literature.” 

_ But whilst he was directing the ener- 
gies of a powerful mind, and the stores 
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of a large and various erudition against 
the aggressions of the Unitarian, he per- 
ceived that, by the revival of the old 
questions respecting the Calvinism of the 
articles of our Church, other fields of re- 
search were to be explored, and adver- 
saries from an opposite quarter to be 
opposed. Here, too, we find the contro- 
versialist armed, as before, with his well- 
tempered panoply of sound discrimina- 
tion, exact tenowibdge, and powerful but 
prudent discourse. His ‘‘ Doctrine of 
the Church of England upon the Efficacy 
of Baptism,” especially what he urges in 
the 2nd and 4th chapters, respecting 
“ The misconception and misapplication 
of the word Regeneration,” will furnish 
special instances of theological circum- 
spection, and of that prospective mode of 
writing which anticipates objections be- 
fore they are made, and disarms an ad- 
versary before he has made his attack. 

He was led, by his investigations in 
this controversy, to the discovery of those 
letters between the martyrs respecting 
Predestination, which Dr. Winchester 
and Mr. Hey supposed to have been de- 
stroyed. They were contained in a 
manuscript in the Bodleian, No. 1972: 
he afterwards published them under the 
title of «* Authentic Documents relative 
to the Predestinarian Controversy, which 
took place among those who were impri- 
soned for their adherence to the Doctrines 
of the Reformation.” By these evidences 
it appears that, although Bradford was 
an advocate for those doctrines which 
were, in aftertimes, called Calvinistic, 
they were not received by his fellow- 
sufferers, Of this work the present Bi- 
shop of Landaff observes, in his first Dis- 
course on Necessity and Predestination, 
“ This curious Treatise, together with 
Dr. Laurence’s able introduction, (who 
employs it to throw light upon the opinions 
of Cranmer and Ridley,) is well deserving 
the study of those who feel any doubt 
upon the doctrine of the Established 
Church in this matter.” 

We have now traced the course of aca- 
demic and theological duties which was 
pursued by the late Prelate, and which 
ultimately conducted the Curate of Coles- 
hill to the see of Cashel. A more reso- 
lute devotion to study, a more undeviating 
course of benevolence and integrity, a 
more amiable picture of social and do- 
mestic virtues, a more gentle, kind, con- 
descending deportment, were never en- 
tered upon the records of private or pub- 
lic life ; and if to these were added the 
sincerity and soundness of his Christian 
faith in the promises of the Gospel, of 
his Christian obedience to its precepts, 
of his humility before God, and his good- 
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will to man, there would then be formed 
a true representation of the life and cha- 
racter of the late Archbishop. (Oaford 
Herald.) 

[The sees of Waterford and Lismore 
were united to those of Cashel and Emly 
by the provisions of the Church of Ire- 
land Act, on the death of Bishop Bourke 
in 1832; and, in pursuance of the same 
arrangements, Cashel now ceases to be 
an archiepiscopal see. ] 





Tue Ear or CLarEnpon. 

Dec. 22. At his residence, Walmer- 
terrace, Deal, aged 81, the Right Hon. 
John Charles Villiers, third Earl of Cla- 
rendon hae and Baron Hyde, of Hin- 
don in Wiltshire (1756); a Count of the 
Kingdom of Prussia ; a Privy Councillor, 
Chief Justice in Eyre North of Trent, 
Prothonotary of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, a barrister-at-law, and M..A. 

His Lordship was born Nov. 17, 1757, 
the second son of Thomas the first Earl 
of Clarendon of the family of Villiers, 
many years Ambassador at the Court of 
Berlin, (and the second son of William 
second Earl of Jersey,) by Lady Char- 
lotte Capel, third daughter of William 
third Earl of Essex. 

The Hon. Mr, Villiers was (with his 
elder brother, the second Earl) a member 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, where 
the degree of M. A. was conferred upon 
him in 1776. He was called to the bar 
by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
June 22, 1779. 

He first came into Parliament at the 
end of 1783, for the borough of Old Sa- 
rum, on Mr. Thomas Pitt being created 
Lord Camelford ; at which period he was 
Joint King’s Counsel in the Duchy Court 
of Lancaster. He also sat for the same 
borough in the Parliament of 1784-1790. 
In Feb. 1787 he was made Comptroller 
of the King’s Household, an office which 
he held until Feb. 1790, when he resigned 
it upon being appointed Chief Justice in 
Eyre of the Royal Forests north of Trent, 
which post (estimated at 2,250/. a year) 
he held till his decease. At the general 
election of 1790 he was returned for Dart- 
mouth, for which borough he also sat in 
the next Parliament, until its dissolution 
in 1802. He was then returned for the 
Kirkwall district of Scotch burghs, from 
which he retired by accepting the Chiltern 
Hundreds, May 27, 1805, having been 
previously re-elected on his appointment 
to the office of First Prothonotary of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, in June 1804. 

His Lordship succeeded to the peerage 
on the decease of his elder brother Tho- 
mas, who died unmarried March 7, 1824. 
He married, Jan. 5, 1791, his cousin 
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Maria-Eleanor, youngest daughter and 
coheiress of Admiral the Hon. John 
Forbes (brother to the fourth Earl of 
Granard), by his maternal aunt, Lady 
Mary Capel. By that lady, who is sister 
to Lady Maryborough, and who survives 
him, the Earl had issue an only daughter, 
Lady Harriet-Maria Villiers, who died 
unmarried in January 1835, in her 39th 
ear, 

" His Lordship is succeeded in the title 
by his nephew Sir George William Fre- 
derick Villiers, now her Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary at Madrid, the eldest son 
of the late Hon. George Villiers, who 
died in 1827. His Lordship was born in 
1800, and is unmarried. 

The death of the Earl was sudden. In 
the morning he had been well enough to 
frank several letters. His funeral took 

lace at Watford on the 29th of Decem- 
er. It was attended by Lord Mary- 
borough (the Countess’s brother-in-law), 
by the Hon. Charles Villiers, the Hon. 
and Rev. Henry Montagu Villiers, the 
brothers of the present Earl, his brother- 
in-law Henry Lister, esq. Registrar-Ge- 
neral of Births and Marriages, brother to 
the late lamented Lady John Russell. 
The extensive Penhire estates in Gla- 
morganshire, by the demise of the late 
Earl, have descended to William Chute 
Hayton, esq. of Moreton Court, Here- 
fordshire. 

By the friends of religion generally, 
and by the Church of England more 
especially, the death of the late Earl of 
Clarendon cannot but be considered a 
very serious loss. Many other noblemen, 
indeed, and persons of the highest dis- 
tinction, ranked with his Lordship as ex- 
emplary for the discharge of religious 
duties and extensive charities; but few 
of the laity of any rank, and particularly 
of his own, gave their time as well as their 
money to the support of our venerable 
societies, so regularly and zealously as 
Lord Clarendon. And while we con- 
template his persevering exertions for the 
best interests of his country, through a 
long course of years, we cannot fail to 
regard with particular admiration, in one 
so far advanced in life, his strenuous 
efforts for the improvement of that large 
body of poor labourers who were lately 
gathered together for the execution of 
a great public work (the London and 
Birmingham Railroad) in his own neigh- 
bourhood. While no man seemed to care 
for their souls, the Earl of Clarendon, 
with the energy of a much younger man, 
stepped forth, and with the blessing of 
God was highly instrumental in effecting 
that for which thousands may bless his 
eens though he is no more. 
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Tue Eart or CaRNnwaATn. 

Jan. 1. In his 71st year, the Right 
Hon. Robert Alexander Dalzell, Earl 
of Carnwath (1639), and Lord of Dalzell 
(1628), in the peerage of Scotland, a Ba- 
ronet of Nova Scotia (1666), and a Lieut.- 
General in the army. 

He was born Feb. 13, 1768, the only 
son of the Hon. Robert Dalzell (younger 
son of Robert sixth Earl, by whom the 
peerage was forfeited in 1715), by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Richard Acklom, esq. 
of Wiseton in Yorkshire. 

He was promoted to the rank of Major 
in the army Jan. 1, 1798; to be Lieute- 
nant and Captain in the Ist foot guards 
May 26, 1803; Lieut.-Colonel in the 
army Sept. 25, following ; Captain in the 
60th foot, Sept. 24, 1812; Colonel in the 
army Jan. 1, 1813; Major..General 1814, 
and Lieut.-General 1830. He served for 
some time as Deputy Adjutant-general 
in Ireland, and on the staff at Belfast. 

In pursuance of the gracious considera- 
tion of King George the Fourth towards 
the descendants of the partisans of the 
Stuarts, he was restored to the forfeited 
dignities of his ancestors, by Act of Par- 
liament passed the 26th of May 1826. 

His Lordship was three times married ; 
first on the 23rd Sept. 1789, to Jane 
daughter of Samuel Parkes, esq. of Cork, 
by which lady, who died Sept. 3, 1791, 
he had issue an only daughter, Elizabeth, 
who died in 1801, in her 12th year. He 
married secondly, April 26, 1794, Anda- 
lusia, daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Arthur 
Browne, Lieut.- Governor of Kinsale, and 
by that lady, who died in March 1833, 
he had issue seven sons and six daughters, 
of whom four sons and two daughters 
survive. Their names are as follow: 2. 
Catharine- Andalusia, who died an infant; 
3. Robert-Arthur, who died in 1799, in 
his fourth year; 4. the Right Hon. Tho- 
mas now Earl of Carnwath; 5. the Hon. 
Arthur Alexander Dalzell, Capt. 48th 
foot; 6. Andalusia, who died in 1813, 
in her 12th year; 7. Robert-Acklom, 
who died in 1824 in his 22d year; 8. the 
Hon. Harry Burrard Dalzell, who married 
in 1827 Miss Isabella Campbell, and has 
issue; 9. Charlotte-Matilda, deceased ; 
10. Lady Emma- Maria; 11. Lady Elea- 
nor- Jane- Elizabeth, who died in 1836, in 
her 26th year; 12. Lady Charlotte-Au- 
gusta; 13, the Hon. Vincent Carnwath, 
deceased ; and 14. the Hon. Robert- 
Alexander-George-Dalzell, Lieut. Sist 
foot, born in 1816. 

The Earl was married thirdly, on the 
llth of August last, to Jane, widow of 
Major Alexander Morison, of Gunners- 
bury Park, Middlesex. 

The present Earl was born in 1797, 
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and married in 1834 Mary-Anne, eldest 
daughter of the late Right Hon. Henry 
Grattan, and widow of John Blachford, 
esq. of Altadore, co. Wicklow. 


Doxe or Firz- James. 

Nov... Aged 61, Edward Duke of 
Fitz-James. 

The Duke of Fitz-James was the great- 
grandson of the Duke of Berwick (natu- 
ral son of James II. King of England, 
and of Arabella Churchill, sister of the 
Duke of Marlborough), and was born at 
Versailles in 1776. He emigrated before 
the revolution, but his name was struck 
off the fatal list of proscriptions under 
the Consular Government. In 1814 he 
became Aide-de-Camp and First Noble- 
man of the Chamber of Monsieur the 
Count d’ Artois, afterwards Charles X. ; 
and a member of the Chamber of Peers, 
where he made himself remarkable by 
the prudence and liberality of his monar- 
chical opinions. 

After the revolution of 1830, he took 
the oath of allegiance to the King of the 
French; but in 1831, when the hereditary 
Peerage was abolished, he resigned his 
seat in the Chamber, and was twice elect- 
ed a deputy for the second arrondissement 
of Toulouse extra muros, in the Depart- 
ment of the Upper Garonne. He first 
took his seat in the Chamber on the 17th 
Jan. 1835. 

The sight of the Duke of Fitz-James 
was of late much impaired, and his 
health became in a very precarious state. 
During the two last Sessions he did not 
once address the Chamber of Deputies. 

On the evening of his death, the Duke 
was sitting by the bedside of the Duchess, 
who had for more than two months been 
confined to her bed in consequence of a 
fall, and was listening to her as she read 
tohim. He had lain for a few moments 
with his head against the bed, and the 
Duchess thought he had fallen asleep ; 
but he was observed to change colour, 
and on lifting him up, he was found to be 
dead. This sad event was announced to 
his friends in the following letter of Vis- 
count Chateaubriand :— 


Sir,—The sons of the Duke of Fitz- 
James have done me the honour to invite 
me to announce to France the demise of 
their illustrious father. It is with the 
deepest feeling of affliction, and of a dis- 
consolate admiration, that I accomplish 
this melancholy duty. 


Iam, &c. CHATEAUBRIAND. 


The present Duke of Fitz-James was 
expected to succeed his father as Deputy 
for the Haute Garonne ; but whether that 
has taken place we are not informed. 

Gent. Mac, Vot. XI. 
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Sir Joun Hay, Barr. 

Nov. 1. At Rome, aged 50, Sir John 
Hay, the sixth Baronet of Smithfield and 
Haystoun, co. Peebles (1635), late M.P. 
for that county. 

He was born Aug. 3, 1788, the eldest 
son of Sir John Hay, the fifth Baronet, 
a junior branch of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale’s family), by the Hon. Mary 
Elizabeth Forbes, youngest daughter of 
James sixteenth Lord Forbes. He suc- 
ceeded his father in the title on the 23d 
May 1830. 

Sir John Hay first sat in Parliament 
for the county of Peebles in 1831. In 
politics he was conservative. He retired 
at the last dissolution. He was a partner 


in the banking-house of Forbes and Co. 
of Edinburgh. 

He died a bachelor ; and is succeeded 
in the title by his next brother, now Sir 
Adam Hay, formerly M.P. for Peebles, 


Sir Joun Smistu, Barr. 

Dec. 9. At Woodmansterne, Surrey, 
in his 57th year, Sir John Smijth, the 
ninth Bart. of Hill Hall, Essex (1661), 
a Commander in the Royal Navy. 

Sir John Smijth was born on the 8th 
June 1782, the third son of Sir William 
Smijth the seventh Baronet, Colonel of 
the West Essex Militia, by Anne, only 
daughter of John Windham (afterwards 
Bowyer), of Waghen, co. York, esq. 
He obtained his Lieutenant’s commission 
in the Royal Navy in 1800, and the rank 
of Commander, May 4, 1804. He suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the death of 
his elder brother, Sir Thomas Smijth, 
Oct. 5, 1833. 

Having died unmarried, the title is 
now inherited by the Rev. Edward 
Smijth, formerly Vicar of Camberwell, 
and one of the King’s Chaplains in Or- 
dinary. 


Sir J. E. Cotesrooke, Barr. 

Nov. 5. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
77, Sir James Edward Colebrooke, the 
third Baronet (of Gatton, co, Surrey, 
1759). 

He was born July 7, 1761, the second 
son of Sir George Colebrooke the second 
Baronet, a Director of the East India 
Company, by Mary sole daughter and 
heiress of Patrick Gaynor, esq. of An- 
tigua. 

Sir J. E. Colebrooke was formerly re- 
sident in India, where he attained the 
station of Senior Merchant on the Ben- 
gal establishment, and Provisional Mem- 
ber of the Council of Bengal. He suc- 
ceeded his father in the baronetcy, Aug. 
5, 1805. 

Sir James married in ae _ Lou- 
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isa-Anne Stewart; but, having died 
without issue, is succeeded in his title 
and large fortune (15,000/. a-year) by his 
nephew, now Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 
brooke, Bart. who also inherited, last 
year, the estates of his father, the late 
learned Henry Thomas Colebrooke, esq. 
¥F.R.S, Director of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

The body of Sir J. E. Colebrooke 
was taken for interment to Chilham, near 
Canterbury, attended by Sir John Scott 
Lillie, as chief mourner, who married his 
niece Miss Sutherland. 


Vicr-ApM. Sir J. T. Rovp. 

Oct. 4. At Tunbridge Wells, after a 
few days’ illness, in his 69th year, Vice- 
Admiral Sir John Tremayne Rodd, 
K.C.B. 

This officer was promoted to the rank 
of Post Captain Sept. 7, 1798. He 
had previously commanded the Bonetta 
and Scorpion sloops of war, and in the 
latter captured the Courier, a Dutch ves- 
sel of six guns. At the renewal of hos- 
tilities in 1803 he was appointed Flag- 
Captain to Sir Charles Cotton, in the 
San Josef, a first-rate ; and in 1805 to 
command the Indefatigable frigate, under 
the orders of Admiral Cornwallis, in 
which he captured la Diana, a French 
letter of marque of 14 guns, and la Cla- 
risse, a privateer of 3 guns ; and in April 
1809 he assisted at the destruction of the 
French squadron in Aix Roads. In the 
summer of 1814 he was appointed to the 
Warrior 74. He attained the rank of 
Rear- Admiral in 1825, and that of Vice- 
Admiral in 1838. 

Vice-Adm. Rodd married, in 1809, the 
only daughter of the learned Major James 
Rennell, F.R.S. 


Lr-Gen. Sm Cuartes Pratt, K.C.B. 

Oct. 25. At Brighton, aged nearly 70, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Pratt, K.C.B. 
Colonel of the 95th regiment. 

He was appointed Ensign in the 5th 
foot, April If. 1794; Lieutenant Sept. 
3, 1795; Captain Feb. 28, 1798; Major 
Aug. 25, 1804; Lieut.-Colonel March 
25, 1808; brevet Colonel June 4, 1814; 
Major-General May 27, 1825; Colonel 
of the 95th regiment Dec. 24, 1834; and 
Lieut.-General June 28, 1838. 

He served throughout the whole of the 
Peninsular war, and was present at the 
battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Nivelles, 
Orthes, and Toulouse ; for which he 
was honoured with a cross and one clasp ; 
with the Companionship of the Bath in 
1814; and in 1830 with the rank of 
Knight Commander. He afterwards 
served for some time in St, Vincent's ; 


and towards the close of 1830 was ap- 
pointed to succeed Sir John Keane in 
the command of the troops in Jamaica ; 
but declined to visit that climate again. 


Sir James A. Park. 

Dec. 8. At his residence in Bedford- 
row, in his 73rd year, the Hon. Sir 
James Allan Park, one of the Justices of 
the Court of Common Pleas, D.C.L. 
and F.S.A. 

This worthy man was the only son of 
a medical gentleman, who, after practising 
with much reputation in Edinburgh, 
settled at Newington in Surrey. He re- 
ceived his education at the free grammar 
school of Northampton; and being de- 
sirous of applying to the study of the law, 
was placed under an eminent counsel in 
the conveyancing branch of his profession, 
and was called to the bar in due course 
by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
June 18, 1784. He soon acquired notice 
by his skill in mercantile law and marine 
insurances. In 1787 he published “ A 
System of the Law of Marine Insurances,” 
to the value of which strong testimony 
has been borne by its extensive sale and 
multiplied editions. 

He was raised to the rank of a King’s 
Counsel in Trinity vacation 1799; and in 
January 1816 was promoted to the bench 
in the Common Pleas, and received the 
honour of knighthood on the 14th May. 

When at the bar Sir James Park wasa 
distinguished orator. Asa Judge he ever 
conducted himself with the greatest recti- 
tude, mercy, and urbanity ; and he always 
felt extremely flattered that the govern- 
ment considered him to be the fittest man 
to tryeminent malefactors. He presided 
at the trials of Thurtell, Fauntleroy, 
Corder, and Greenacre. The fact is, 
that he was a very pains-taking man, and 
summed up a case with extraordinary pro- 
lixity. He was always a great stickler 
for what he called “forensic propriety,” 
and he frequently created a smile by his 
well-meant but punctilious and _ trifling 
animadversions, At Chelmsford assizes, 
the under-sheriff thought fit to indulge in 
a buff-coloured waistcoat. His Lord- 
ship eyed him for some time with an 
angry scowl; at length he could not ab- 
stain from maintaining ‘forensic pro- 
priety.”” “ Really, sir, I must beg of 
you to take off that straw-coloured waist- 
coat. I cannot sit here, sir, and behold 
that waistcoat any longer.” Upon one 
occasion a prosecutor appeared before 
him to give evidence, who had mousta- 
chios. ‘ What are you, sir?” said the 
Judge. ‘* A schoolmaster, my lord,” 
was the reply. ‘ A schoolmaster, sir! 
How dare you come before me with those 
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hairy appendages? Stand down, sir; I 
shall not allow you your expenses.” —At 
the Winchester assizes, the present Sir 
Frederick Williams was stopped in the 
very threshold of his exordium by the 
worthy judge, who said, ‘“ I really cannot 
permit it, Brother Williams ; I must 
maintain ‘the forensic dignity of the 
bar.” The advocate looked unutterable 
things at his lordship, and said, “ I do not 
understand you, my lord.’’? ‘ Oh, yes, 
you do; you have a most extraordinary 
wig on; a very extraordinary wig indeed ; 
really I can’t permit it. You must 
change your wig. Such a wig as that is 
no part of the costume of this bar.” 
These are a few of the many anecdotes 
which are, and long will be, current of 
Sir James Park. 

Still, it may be truly said of Mr. Jus- 
tice Park, that ‘all his failings leaned to 
virtue’s side.” His piety was great and 
sincere ; and he took every opportunity 
of summoning Religion to be the hand- 
maid of Justice. In 1801 he published, 
“ An earnest Exhortation to « frequent 
Reception of the Holy Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, addressed to Young 
Persons. By a Layman.” 

The poor have sustained a great loss by 
his death. Upwards of 100 men and 
women were every ‘Tuesday and Friday 
relieved with soup, meat, and coals; and, 
at the present season, the poor of the vil- 
lage of Merton, in Surrey, his country 
residence, were provided with blankets. 

He was, for many years Recorder of 
the borough of Preston, in which capacity 
he presented the address of the Corpora- 
tion to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester, on a visit to that town in 
1803. Sir James married, Jan. 1, 1791, 
Lucy, daughter of Mr. Richard Atherton, 
who was for many years a respectable 
woollen-draper at Preston, and one of the 
original partners in the Old Bank, when 
opened under the firm of Messrs. Ather- 
ton, Greaves, and Denison. Sir James 
visited Preston at the Guild of 1822, 
and laid the foundation of St. Peter's 
Church, the land for which had been 
given by his son Mr. A. Park. 

Sir James Park had been confined for 
several days to his bed, from a violent 
complaint in his bowels, which brought 
on inflammation. His sufferings are said 
to have been most excruciating ; several 
consultations of physicians and surgeons 
were held, but so violent was the disorder 
that it baffled all the skill of his medical 
advisers. On Tuesday, Dec. 4, a change 
for the better took place, and he expe- 
rienced considerable relief. On Thurs- 
day he relapsed again, and never rallied 
after. He bore sufferings with the 
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most Christian fortitude ; and the whole 
of his family and relatives were in con- 
stant attendance upon him. 

His body was removed for interment 
in the family vault of Elwick Church, 
in the county of Durham. The car- 
riages of the Lord Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, Lord Denman, Lord Abin- 
ger, and others, amounting in all to 21, 
formed a part of the melancholy cavalcade, 
and proceeded as far as the foot of High- 
gate-hill. 

His son, the Rev. James Allan Park, 
M.A. is Rector of Elwick, Durham, to 
which he was collated by Bishop Van 
Mildert, in 1828; and another son, Alex- 
ander Atherton Park, esq. was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1827. 





Sik Witttam Roveu. 

Lately. In Ceylon, aged 60, Sir Wil- 
liam Rough, Knt. Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of that island. 

This gentleman was educated at West- 
minster school, where he was admitted 
King’s scholar in 1789, and thence elected 
ascholar of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
- 1792: he graduated B.A. 1796, M.A. 

799. 

In his early youth, he published ‘‘ Lo- 
renzino de’ Medici, and other Poems, 
addressed to Mr. Roscoe, 1797,” 8vo. 
and also some poetry in the old Monthly 
Magazine, and in a periodical publication 
called The Flagellant. 

He was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of the Inner Temple, June 19, 
1801; and to the degree of Serjeant at 
law in Easter term 1808, 

In April 1816 he was appointed Presi- 
dent of the Court of Criminal and Civil 
Justice of the united colony of Demerara 
and Essequibo, and he there administered 
the law as President until the month of 
October 1821, at which date, in conse. 
quenée of a misunderstanding with the 
Governor relative to the constitution of 
the Colony, he was suspended from his 
office, and in consequence shortly after 
returned to England. He _ thereupon 
lodged an appeal before the Privy Coun. 
cil, which was not adjudicated until April 
1825, and it was then decided in his fa- 
vour that he had been reprehensibly sus- 
pended. Hein consequence applied for 
a new appointment; but did not obtain it 
until 183-, when, at length, he was ap- 
pointed a Puisne Judge at Ceylon. Tn 
1837 he became Chief Justice, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood by 
patent dated Aug. 7, 1837. 

Sir William Rough married a natural 
daughter of the celebrated John Wilkes, 
esq. Chamberlain of the City of London, 
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Dr. Lanvon, DEAN of Exeter. 

Dec. 29. At his son’s house, Batch- 
cote rectory, Worcestershire, in bis 81st 
year, the Very Rev. Whittington Lan- 
don, D.D. Rector of Croft, Hereford- 
shire, Dean of Exeter, and Provost of 
Worcester College, Oxford. 

Dr. Landon was the son of the Rey. 
J. Landon, of Tedstone, Herefordshire. 
He was educated at Bromsgrove, from 
whence he was elected to a scholarship of 
Worcester College, on the foundation of 
Sir Thomas Cookes, being matriculated 
a member of that society Oct. 13th, 1775. 
He became B.A. June 2nd, 1779; M.A. 
May 2nd, 1782; and, having succeeded 
to a fellowship, was early appointed to a 
tutorship- in the college. ere he be- 
came tutor to a member of the Bentinck 
family, which introduced him to the notice 
of the Duke of Portland, then Chancellor 
of the University, who, on the decease of 
Dr. Sheftield, nominated him to the 
Provostship, and shortly after gave him 
a stall in the church of Norwich; this he 
afterwards resigned on being appointed to 
the deanery of Exeter, in 1813, and in 
1821 he obtained, in addition, a prebend 
in the church of Salisbury. Dr. Landon 
proceeded B.D. March 27, 1790, D.D. 
July 3, 1795. He held the office of 


Keeper of the Archives of the University 
of Oxford from 1796 to 1815, and was 


Vice-Chancellor from 1802 to 1806. He 
had been a Delegate of Accounts for 
many years, and retained that office till 
his death. Doctor Landon printed one 
Sermon, on 1 Cor. iii. 11, preached at 
St. Paul’s in 1812. at the meeting of the 
Charity Schools of London and West- 
minster, which, we believe, was his only 
publication, He leaves a widow, with 
three sons, all of whom were educated at 
Worcester College. His portrait is about 
to be published at Oxford. 
Mrs. Mactean. 

Oct. 15. At Cape-coast Castle, South 
Africa, Letitia- Elizabeth, wife of George 
Maclean, esq. Governor of that settle- 
ment ; better known as ‘* L. E. L.” 

Miss Landon was the daughter of an 
army-agent, and the niece of Dr. Landon, 
Dean of Exeter, whose death is also an- 
nounced in this month’s obituary. It is 
supposed that she has depicted the real 
history of her own childhood, in her volume 
called ‘‘ Traits and Trials,” 1837. She 
was educated at the school of Miss 
Lance, in Hans Place, Chelsea. We 
shall describe -her literary career in the 
words of the Atheneum: ‘ The early 
loss of her father, and the early manifes- 
tation of a talent facile as it was fanciful, 
brought her before the world while yet a 


girl, as an enthusiastic and constant lite. 
rary labourer. To ber honour, it must 
be added, that the fruits of her incessant 
exertion were neither selfishly hoarded 
nor foolishly trifled away—but applied to 
the maintenance and advancement of her 
family. It might be partly the early con- 
sciousness of this power to befriend 
others, and partly the indiscriminate flat- 
teries of those by whom she was sur- 
rounded and pushed forward at her first 
entrance into authorship, which en- 
couraged her to such ceaseless composi- 
tion as necessarily precluded the thought 
and cultivation essential to the production 
of poetry of the highest order. Hence, 
with all their fancy and feeling, her prin- 
cipal works—the ‘ Improvisatrice,’ the 
‘ Troubadour,’ the ‘ Golden Violet,’ the 
‘ Golden Bracelet,’ and the ‘ Vow of the 
Peacock,’—bear a strong family likeness 
to each other in their recurrence to the 
same sources of allusion, and the same 
veins of imagery,—in the conventional 
rather than natural colouring of their de- 
scriptions, and in the excessive though 
not unmusical carelessness of their versi- 
fication. It should be remarked, how- 
ever, that in spite of the ceaseless strain 
upon her powers, and the ceaseless dis- 
tractions of a London life, Miss Landon 
accomplished much for her own mind in 
the progress of its career; that she had 
reached a deeper earnestness of thought 
—had added largely to the stores of her 
knowledge, and done much towards the 
polishing and perfecting of her verse. 
Her latest published lyric, ‘ The Polar 
Star,’ written on shipboard, and which 
appears in the last number of the New 
Monthly Magazine, is an earnest that the 
scenes upon which she was entering would 
have.opened a new life for the authoress 
as well as the woman. 

‘‘ Besides her poetry, Miss Landon's 
three novels—‘ Romance and Reality,’ 
* Francesca Carrara,’ and ‘ Ethel Church- 
ill,’ remain to attest her powers as a prose 
writer. They are all of them stories of 
sentiment: the two latter relieved by 
glimpses of such gay and courtly life, as 
Watteau loved to paint, and Walpole and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu to embalm 
in their correspondence. In right of this 
spirit, they in some degree reflect the 
conversation of their authoress, which 
sparkled always brightly with quick fancy, 
and a badinage astonishing to those mat- 
ter-of-fuct persons who expected to find, 
in the manners and discourse of the 
poetess, traces of the weary heart, the 
broken lute, and the disconsolate willow 
tree, which were so frequently her themes 
of song. Another novel was in progress 
at the time she was snatched away with 
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such awful suddenness, it having been 
her purpose to maintain her literary re- 
lations with England, and her hope to 
produce yet better and fresher works. 
Had her life been spared, this hope 
would, we think, have been fulfilled. 
As it is, the public will recollect plea- 
santly what she has achieved, and feel the 
void caused by the withdrawal of her 
graceful and versatile fancy. Her private 
friends and her literary contemporaries, 
too, will remember her long, as one alike 
kind, affectionate, and liberal.” 

To this very fair, and at the same time 
kind, estimate of Miss Landon’s talents 
and performances, we may add, that her 
first productions were brought forward 
about the year 1822, in the pages of the 
Literary Gazette, to which she was 
mainly indebted for her reputation, and 
to which she continued for many years 
a frequent contributor. It is well known 
how largely she has contributed to many 
other periodicals, and to nearly all the 
Annuals, of some of which she wrote all 
the poetry, as Fisher’s Drawing-room 
Scrap-book (eight quarto volumes), the 
Flowers of Loveliness, and the Bijou 
Almanac. 

She was married on the 7th of June 
last, and was only just settled at her new 
residence, and describing her situation to 
her correspondents at home. (See the 
letters in p. 150.) 

On the day of her death an inquest was 
held on her body, at which Emily Bailey, 
her servant, deposed, that between the 
hours of eight and nine in the morning, 
having received a note address to Mrs. 
Maclean, from Mr. Swanzey, she went 
to her room for the purpose of delivering 
the same to her, and found some difficulty 
in opening the door, in consequence of 
Mrs. Maclean having fallen against it; 
that deponent, on entering the room, dis- 
covered Mrs, Maclean lying on the floor 
with an empty bottle in her hand, (which 
bottle being produced was labelled “ Acid. 
Hydrocianicum Dilutum, Pharm. Lond. 
1836,”) and quite senseless. Mr. Mac- 
lean stated, she was very subject to 
spasms and hysterical affections, and had 
been in the custom of using the medicine 
contained in the small bottle produced, as 
a remedy or prevention, which she told him 
had been prescribed for her by her medical 
attendant in London. Mr. Cobbold, the 
surgeon in attendance, gave his opinion 
“that death was caused by the improper 
use of the medicine. The body after 
death was perfectly natural ; he imagined 
that Mrs. Maclean, not having received 
the usual benefit from the prescribed 

uantity, was induced to exceed it, or 
that the spasms may have come on when 
she was in the act of taking the medicine, 
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and thus involuntarily a greater quantity 
may have been swallowed. He had no 
hesitation in ascribing her death to this 
cause; ten drops would be sufficient to 
cause death in ten or fifteen minutes, to 
a person not in the habit of using it; was 
so fully convinced that the medicine was 
the cause of her death, that he did not 
think it necessary to open the body.” 
The jury returned a verdict that death 
was caused ‘‘ by her having incautiously 
taken an over-dose of prussic acid, which, 
from evidence, it appeared she had been 
in the habit of using as a remedy for spas- 
modic affections, to which she was sub- 
ject.” 

A large Portrait of Miss Landon is 
engraved by Mr. Edw. Finden from a 
painting by Mr. D. Maclise ; and another 
by Wright in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine for May 1837. 





Mk. Joun Pounps. 

Jan. 1, At Portsmouth, aged 72, Mr. 
John Pounds, a man whose good deeds, 
performed within a humble sphere of life, 
are worthy of lasting remembrance. 

His father was a sawyer, employed in 
the Dock-yard, and he was apprenticed 
to a shipwright ; but at the age of fifteen, 
by falling into one of the docks, his thigh 
became dislocated, and he was rendered 
for life a cripple. When he had recover- 
ed sufficient strength, he applied himself 
to learn the art of shoe-mending; for 
some time he worked in the house of a 
relation, but about thirty-five years ago 
he placed himself in a small shop in St. 
Mary-street, Portsmouth, in a poor and 
crowded neighbourhood, where he conti- 
nued to earn an honest subsistence until 
the end of his days. Unable to share in 
out-door pursuits, he amused himself by 
rearing singing birds; and being of a cheer- 
ful and social disposition, loved to gather 
around him in his stall the children of his 
neighbours to talk with them as he sat at 
his work, and (for nearly twenty years 
past) to teach them to read, as well as he 
could, by means of hand-bills and such 
leaves of old school-books as he could 
obtain; he also taught them to write on 
slates, and the common rules of arith- 
metic, so that in time he became school- 
master-general to all those in the neigh- 
bourhood, whose parents were too poor 
or too careless to provide for them better, 
and he had generally about forty such 
under his care. He sought no reward, 
and for many years the extent and gratui- 
tous nature of what he was thus doing, 
were known to none but those benefited ; 
indeed, some of his pupils were at times 
saved from starvation only by partaking 
of his own homely meals, Mr. Sheath, 
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of Landport, a self-taught artist, has 
lately executed an admirable portrait of 
the old man, at work in his stall, sur- 
rounded by his pupils, which has been 
purchased by Edward Carter, esq. alder- 
man of Portsmouth. 

On Tuesday morning he had gone to 
the house of Mr. Carter, to acknowledge 
some kindness conferred, and to show 
specimens of the children’s writing ; when, 
on moving to depart, after a gratifying 
reception, he suddenly fell down and ex- 
pired, in consequence of the rupture of a 
blood vessel of the head. The assistance 
of Mr. Maskeil, surgeon, was immediately 
procured, but nothing could restore him. 
Under the care of that gentleman, who 
had only a few minutes before congratu- 
lated him on his apparently good health, 
he was conveyed back to his home, where 
the unexpected calamity overwhelmed 
with sorrow about thirty of his little band, 
who were there waiting for their daily 
lessons. 

On Christmas eve, as was his custom, 
being a single man, he carried to a female 
relative the materials for a large plum 
pudding, to be distributed among his 

upils, and on that occasion declared that 
he was never happier, that he had no 
wants in life unsatisfied; and repeated a 
wish, often before expressed, that when- 
ever he should be unable to support him- 
self by his own industry, and to continue 
to do some good in the world, he might 
be removed suddenly, ‘as a bird drops 
from his perch.” His wish has been ac- 
complished, and he is gone to await the 
award of Him who said, ‘‘ Inasmuch as 
e did it to one of the least of these, ye did 
it tome.” By desire, and at the charge 
of Mr. Carter, his remains have been in- 
terred in the ground attached to the Uni- 
tarian chapel, where he has been for some 
time an attendant. ‘To his lasting credit 
it ought to be recorded that he also 
taught many of the boys to cook their 
own plain food, to mend their own shoes, 
sent them to Sunday schools for religious 
instruction, and in order to encourage 
them, and enable them to make a credit- 
able appearance, with the aid of friends 

rocured clothing, which they were al- 
owed to put on at his house on Sunday 
morning, and return to his custody again 
in the evening. He was both doctor and 
nurse to his little flock ; did what he 
could to cure the many ailments, cuts, 
and bruises, to which poor children are 
continually exposed, and in cases beyond 
his skill and means, procured assistance 
for them from others. Besides, for the 
juniors, he was not only master of their 
sports, but also maker of their playthings. 
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_ on the coast of Africa. 
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A lithographic print has been made from 
his portrait, with the following inscrip- 
tion affixed: ‘‘ John Pounds, late of St. 
Mary-street, Portsmouth, who while earn- 
ing an honest subsistence by mending 
shoes, was also schoolmaster gratuitously 
to some hundreds of the children of his 
poor neighbours. Born 17th June, 1766, 
died Ist Jan. 1839, aged 72. ‘ They 
cannot recompense thee, for thou shalt be 
recompensed at the resurrection of the 
just. Luke, c. xiv. v. 14.’” 


Cart. Pierce, R.M. 

Lately. Captain Thomas Pierce, of 
the Royal Marines. 

This meritorious officer, who was well 
descended, and finished his education at 
Westminster School, entered the service 
in 1774, and embarked for the West 
Indies, where he was acquainted with the 
immortal Nelson. He was at the taking 
of all the West India Islands, besides 
many desperate sea actions under Rodney 
and other Admirals, during which he was 
repeatedly wounded. He was afterwards 
stationed on the North American coast, 
where he was often engaged with the 
American privateers. He again returned 
to the West India Station, and in an ac- 
tion with a French frigate, which lasted 
five hours, he was wounded in three 
places: and he in consequence lay for 
seventeen weeks in Port Royal Hospital, 
Jamaica. On his return to Europe he 
again embarked, and was for three winters 
in the North Seas, during which period he 
was eleven times engaged with the ene- 
mies’ vessels, and was wounded several 
times. In 1781 he went out inthe ex- 
pedition against the Cape of Good Hope; 
in the same year he was six times en- 
gaged with the enemies’ fleets. On one 
occasion the Monmouth, the ship he 
belonged to, had 250 men killed and 
wounded, the vessel being reduced to a 
mere wreck. He was in all the desperate 
engagements in the East Indies, under 
Sir Edward Hughes, the contending 
fleets meeting no less than nine times, 
during which he was often wounded. 

In 1784 he was invalided home from 
India. On his passage he was wrecked 
He was after- 
wards on service under Admiral Hyde 
Parker, and was present in the bloody 
conflict with the Dutch off the Dogger 
Bank. He was present in Lord Howe's 
engagement on the Ist of June 1794, the 
battles of the Nile, Copenhagen, and 
other actions ; and he retired after serv- 
ing his country thirty-five years with un- 
blemished honour. He has left four 
daughters unprovided for. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


Dec. 13. At Unsworth-lodge, near 
Radcliffe, Lancashire, aged 86, the Rev 
Thomas Foxley, for 55 years Rector of 
Radcliffe, 40 years Vicar of Batley, 
Yorkshire, and 60 years Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Atherstone, Lancashire. He 
was the last surviving son of the Rev. 
Thomas Foxley, M.A. of Brazenose- 
college, Oxford, Fellow of the Collegiate 
Church, and Rector of St. Mary’s, Man- 
chester. He was educated at Manches- 
ter school; matriculated in 1768 at Bra- 
zenose, where he was distinguished for 
high classical attainments, and especially 
for a refined taste in Latin composition. 
He graduated B.A. 1772, M.A. 1780. 
He was generally esteemed for his great 
piety and benevolence, hospitable to the 
very extent of his means, and a bounteous 
and cheerful giver to the poor and needy. 
Among many gratifying proofs of the es- 
teem in which he was held, two deserve 
tobe particularly noticed—the presentation 
to him by his parishioners and friends of a 
picture and engraved portrait of himself (the 
former admirably painted by Lonsdale) ; 
and subsequently, at the Radcliffe com- 
memoration of the 50th year of his in- 
cumbency, the gift of a splendid salver, 
rendered much more precious by a truth. 
ful inscription. Mr. Foxley died a ba- 
chelor, 

Dec. 14. At his brother’s house, Tar- 
vin Rectory, near Chester, the Rev. John 
Evans, B.D. Rector of Hardingham, 
Norfolk, and formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge. He was the 
eldest son of Dr. John Evans, an emi- 
nent Physician at Shrewsbury, and was 
educated at the Royal Free Grammar 
School of that place, under the Rev. Dr. 
Butler, the present Bishop of Lichfield. 
In 1805 he was entered at Clare Hall, 
and proceeded to the degree of B.A. in 
1809, when he obtained the distinguished 
position of sixth Wrangler; he became 
M.A. in 1812, and B.D. in 1827. He 
was appointed Tutor of the college in 
1816, and by his frank and gentlemanlike 
behaviour greatly conciliated the friend- 
ship of the students. The duties of this 
office compelled him to reside constantly 
in college during term: here it was that 
his hospitality and kindness of heart were 
fully called forth; and his unvarying at- 
tention to the members of the ockety, 
especially to the resident Fellows, se. 
cured to him a high place in their affec- 
tions. In 1832 Mr. Evans was presented 
by his college to the rectory of Harding. 
ham, on the death of the Rev. Walter 
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Whiter; here he found the parsonage 
house so greatly dilipidated, that it was 
thought expedient to build an entirely 
new one, which he did in a very effectual 
manner. But, though this preferment 
was in many respects desirable, there is 
reason to believe it did not add to his 
happiness ; his residence for so many 
— in college, and the daily and almost 

ourly intercourse with society, which 
such a residence affords, had but imper- 
fectly disciplined his tastes and habits to 
the seclusion of a country village. The 
solitude of his situation had an effect upon 
his spirits, and a corresponding influence 
on his general health, which became 
gradually impaired. His loss will be 
deeply mourned by his affectionate re- 
latives, and his memory long cherished by 
his intimate friends, one of whom pays 
this small tribute of affection in remem- 
branee of a long and uninterrupted friend- 
ship. 

Dec. 15, At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, 
the Rev. James Dyke Molesworth Mit- 
chell, of Lismoy, co. Longford, and Rec. 
tor of Quinton, Northamptonshire. He 
was of Trinity coll. Cambridge, B.A. 
1803, M.A. 1806, between which dates 
he assumed the names of Dyke Moles- 
worth ; and was presented to Quin- 
ton, in 1813, by Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

Dec. 16. The Rev. Thomas Thomas, 
for 37 years Vicar of Tidenham, Glou- 
cestershire, and an active magistrate for 
that county. 

Dec. 18. From locked jaw, in conse- 
quence of an accident received by the up- 
setting of his gig at Burley, near Leeds, 
aged 56, the Rev. Robert Hodgson, Per- 
petual Curate of St, Stephen’s, Kirkstall, 
to which he was presented in 1829, by the 
Vicar of Leeds, it being then we believe 
anew church. After a prolonged inves- 
tigation, the coroner’s jury returned a ver- 
dict of Manslaughter against the hackney 
coachman who occasioned the accident. 

Dec. 21. At Winstone, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 37, the Rev. Sir Edwin Wind- 
sor Bayntun Sandys, Rector of that 'pa- 
rish. He was the eldest son of Sir Ed- 
win Bayntun Sandys, of Misserden Cas- 
tle, co. Gloucester, Bart., by Agnes-Corn- 
ish, dau. of Michaei Allen, of Coleridge 
house, co. Devon, esq. He was lately a 
Fellow of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, 
on the Parke foundation, where he gra- 
duated B,A. 182-, M.A, 182-, and he 
was knighted on the I1th April 1825. 
We presume he claimed the honour as the 
eldest son of a Baronet ; a privilege at- 
tached to the order, which was shortl 
after withdrawn by King George IV. 
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He was instituted to the rectory of Win- 
stone in 1829, 

Dec. 20. Aged 62, the Rev. Thomas 
Kayes, of Aislaby Hall. 

Dec.21. In London,‘the Rev. Thomas 
Theobald, senior Fellow of Caius college, 
Cambridge. He graduated B.A. 1815, 
as third Wrangler, M. A. 1818. 

Dec. 22. At Edinburgh, the Rev. 
Delabere Pritchett, Rector of Cheadle, 
Staffordshire, and a Prebendary of St. 
David’s. He was formerly Fellow of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1796, as 17th Senior Opti- 
me, M.A. 1799; and was presented to 
Cheadle by that Society in 1814. He 
was for many years the conductor of a 
highly respectable private school at Whit- 
church, Somersetshire. 

Dec. 23. At Wells, where he had 
gone to attend the late Diocesan School- 
Meeting, and had ably spoken at the 
same, in his 52nd year, Joseph Algar, 
Rector of Orchardleigh, Incumbent jof 
Christ Church, Frome, and Rural Dean 
of the Deanery of Frome. He was the 
son of Joseph Algar, esq. of Canterbury, 
was matriculated of Wadham college, Ox- 
ford in 1806 ; graduated B.A. 1809, M.A. 
1815; was presented to Orchardleigh, 
in 1818, by Sir T. S. M. Champney, 
Bart., and to Christ’s church, Frome, in 
1819, by the Rev. Mr. Phillott, Vicar of 
that parish. 

Dec. 24. At Sawston, Cambridgeshire, 
aged 40, the Rev. Henry Perkins, of St. 
Peter’s college, Cambridge. He gradu- 
ated B.A. 1821, M.A. 182-. 

Dec. 25. At the house of his mother, 
near Gloucester, aged 38, the Rev. Ro- 
bert Paxton Sikes, formerly one of the 
clerks of New College, Oxford, and late 
Curate of Claines, Worcestershire. 

Dec. 27. At Blickling, Norfolk, the 
Rev. William Henry Holworthy, Rector 
of Blickling with Erpingham. He was 
of Clare hall, Cambridge; and was pre. 
sented to his living in 1836 by the dow- 
ager Lady Suffield. 

Dec. 29. At Stoke, near Plymouth, in 
his 90th year, the Rev. John Strode Foot, 
of Torr, near Plymouth, Vicar of Lis- 
keard, Cornwall, to which he was insti- 
tuted in ]821. 

Jan. 1. Suddenly, on his staircase, of 
angina pectoris, in his 70th year, the Rev. 
Adam John Walker, Rector of Bishop- 
stone, Herefordshire. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1791, M.A. 
1794; and was presented to his living in 
1809 by Sir R. Price. 

Jan. 6. At Hellidon, Northampton- 
shire, aged 36, the Kev. James Cooper, 
of Catesby, and Curate at Hellidon to 
the late = John Hyde. 


Clergy Deceased. 
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At Bilsthorp, Notts, aged 44, the Rev, 
Henry Gordon, Rector of that parish, to 
which he was presented in 1822 by the 
Ear! of Scarborough. 

Jan. 8. At New Brighton, Liverpool, 
the Rev. John Simpsons, M.A, late In- 
cumbent of Upton. 

Jan. 10. In his 65th year, the Rev. 
William Alderson, for thirty years Rector 
of Everingham, Yorkshire, which was in 
his own patronage. 

Jan. 13. At Campton, Beds, aged 77, 
the Rev. Edmond Williamson, Rector of 
Campton with Shefford, and of Lolworth, 
Casbcidgeshice. He was of Trinity col- 
lege, Camb. B.A. 1782, M.A. 1786; was 
presented to Lolworth in the latter year, 
and to Campton in 1790 by Sir J. Os- 
borne, Bart. 

Jan. 14, At his father’s house at Clif- 
ton, aged 25, the Rev. Durbin Brice, 
M.A. of Queen’s college, Oxford. He 
was the second son of W. D. Brice, esq. 
of Bristol; entered as a commoner of 
Queen’s college in 1830, and graduated 
B.A. 1834, M.A. 1837. During the last 
year he officiated at the Mayor's chapel, 
Bristol, as Chaplain to the present Chief 
Magistrate. 

Jan. 17. Aged 49, the Rev. Henry 
Heap, Vicar of Bradford, Yorkshire, to 
which living he was presented in 1816 by 
the Rev. C. Simeon. His youngest dau. 
Anna-Maria, died on the same day, in 
her 7th year. 

At Farnborough, Kent, aged 28, the 
Rev. Frederick Wilson Sisson. 

Jan. 20. At Bath, aged 88, the Rev. 
Robert Hoblyn, Perpetual Curate of West 
Moulsey, Surrey. He was the son of 
Samuel Hoblyn, esq. of Perran, Corn- 
wall, was matriculated of Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1768, and graduatedB.A.177], 
M.A. 1774. He was instituted to the 
chapelry of West Moulsey in 1830. His 
illness was occasioned by alarm, arising 
from the destruction by fire of his family 
seat in Cornwall. He had resided for 
many years at Bath, and late in life had. 
amused himself with publishing a trans- 
lation of the Georgics of Virgil. 

Jan. 21. At Catton, near Norwich, aged 
37, the Rev. Dacre Barrett Lennard, 
Rector of St. Michael’s at Plea in that 
city, and Chaplain to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex and to Lord Western. 
He was the sixth son of Sir Thomas B. 
Lennard, of Belhus, in Essex, Bart. by 
Dorothy, sister of Sir John St. Aubyn, 
Bart. He was of Jesus coll. Camb. B.A. 
1823, and was presented to his church at 
Norwich in 1825 by his father. He mar- 
ried in the same year Rachel, eldest dau. 
of Jeremiah Ives, esq. of Norwich. 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Dec.1. At Camberwell, aged 58, Capt. 
Henry Fowler Bean. 

Dec. 6. In Judd-st. aged 67, William 
Holl, esq. the eminent portrait and his- 
torical engraver, and one of the oldest 
members of the profession, 

Dec. 8. At Westbourne-green, John 
Curtis, esq. 

Dec. 11. At Crutched Friars, aged 
77, John James, esq. 

Dec. 13. The Dowager Countess de 
Bourmont, her maiden name was de 
Coutances. When, in 1830, in conse- 
quence of the revolution in France, the 
Marshal de Bourmont, her son, returned 
from Algiers, and sought refuge in this 
country ; his mother joined him in Lon. 
don, where her years and infirmities had 
since detained her. Her remains were 
deposited in the vaults of St. Pancras 
church. 

Dec. 15. Mr. Henry Mullinex, of 
Walthamstow, many years a Gentleman 
of her Majesty’s Chapels Royal. 

Dec. 18. J. W. Harper, esq. of Wynd- 
ham-place. 

At Old Brompton, Theodosia, wife of 
Fred. Shoberl, esq. 

In the New-road, aged 72, Ann, widow 
of Dr. Joseph Adams. 

Dec. 19. At Putney, aged 73, Francis 
Laking, esq. late of Curzon-st. 

At Denmark-hill, Camberwell, aged 
87, John Mann, esq. 

Aged 84, William Richardson, esq. of 
Great Portland-st. 

Dec. 20. In London, aged 57, George 
Gwynne, esq. of Brighton. 

Dec. 21. At Hampstead, Thomas, 
son of John Theobald, esq. Stockwell, 
Senior Fellow of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, and Old-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 

At Lisson-grove, aged 63, Edward 
Fred. Prendergrass, esq. 

Aged 63, Mr. Edwin Alderman, of 
Barbican, Deputy of Cripplegate ward. 

At Islington, aged 27, Anne Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of the late John Waine- 
wright, esq. 

Dec, 23. In Myddleton-sq. Elizabeth, 
wife of J. T. Pawson, esq. of St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, eldest dau. of George Eller- 
ton, esq. of Kippax, Yorkshire. 

In Lower Berkeley-st. aged 82, Lieut. - 
Gen. Charles Corner, Hon. East India 
Company’s Service. 

Dec. 24. At Upper Edmonton, aged 
84, Grantham Mead, esq. 

At Hampstead, aged 82, Samuel Rem- 
nant, esq. of High-st. St. Giles’s. 

Aged 74, Jane, wife of Joshua Collier, 
esq. of Tottenham. 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XI, 
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In Store-st. Clara Maria, widow of 
Alexander Pope, esq. 

In John-st. Berkeley-sq. Patrick Dun- 
can, esq. late of South Carolina. 

Sholto Douglas, esq. late Major 63rd 
reg. brother of the Marchioness of Queens- 
berry. His mortal remains are removed 
to Glen Stuart, Dumfries-shire, 

Dec. 25. In West-square, Southwark, 
in her 80th year, Mrs. Charlotte Rey- 
nolds, second dau. of the late Adm. Rey. 
nolds. 

Aged 59, Mary, wife of Nathaniel 
Wathen, esq. of Euston-sq. 

B. P. Lespinasse, esq. of Islington, 

In his 62nd year, William Elwell, esq. 
late of Walsall. 

Dec, 27. Aged 43, W. W. Hewitt, 
esq. of Berkeley-st. Berkeley-square. 

Dec. 28. At Hampstead, in her 70th 
year, Sophia, wife of R. Shout, esq. 

Aged 31, William, third son of the 
late Edward Hodges, esq. of Clapham 
Common. 

Dec. 30. Aged 69, John Fanner Gres- 
ham, esq. of ‘Tottenham. 

At the Hon. G. C. Norton’s, Wilton- 
place, aged 62, Joseph Hockley, esq. 
for upwards of 30 years town clerk of 
Guildford. 

W.S. Burman, esq. solicitor, of Bir- 
mingham. 

Dec. 31. In his 63rd year, William B. 
Tarbutt, esq. 

Aged 88, Mrs. Mary Ward, of Chel- 
sea, relict of Charles Ward, esq. of High 
Wycombe. 

Lately. Thomas Messenger, esq. for 
some years State Page to his Majesty 
George 1V. 

Jan. 1. Evelina, wife of Valentine 
Bartholomew, esq. of Foley-place, only 
dau. of the late eminent musical professor, 
Joseph Nicholas Hullmandel, esq. 

Jan. 2. At ‘Tottenham, aged 95, 
James Pownall, esq.; and on the 4th, 
aged 88, Elizabeth his wife. 

In Cadogan-place, (after giving birth 
to a daughter), Martha, wife of the Rev. 
Herbert Randolph, M.A. Curate of 
Mitcham, Surrey, second daughter of 
Vickris Pryor, esq. of Baldock. 

Jan. 3. At Brompton, aged 29, Agnes 
Charlotte, wife of R. Speechly, esq. 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. B.C. 
Kennet, Rector of East Ilsley, Berks. 

In Southampton-buildings, John Row- 
land, esq. of the Poor Law Commission 
Office, Somerset-house. 

Jan. 5. At Strand-on-the-Green, aged 
86, Elizabeth, relict of Lewis Peacock, 
of Chancery-lane, esq. law-stationer. 

Jan. 6. At Brixton, aged 73, Ann, 
widow of Matthew Easum, esq. of 
Stepney. 

2F 
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At the residence of her brother, in 
Brunswick-square, ‘Theodocia, sister of 
the present, and third surviving dau. of 
the late Harman Visger, esq. merchant 
of Bristol. 

Jan. 7. Aged 30, Emma, wife of 
Thomas Gooch, esq. of Stockwell. 

Aged 89, in Kensington-square, Bath- 
sheba, widow of Henry Penny, esq. 

Agnes, wife of the Rev. James Moore, 
D.C.L. Vicar of St. Pancras. 

Jan. 8. In Howland.street, aged 52, 
James Bernard Bernard, esq. M.A. one 
of the Senior Fellows of King’s college, 
Cambridge, and a Barrister at Law. He 
graduated B.A. 1809, at which time his 
surname was Camplin; M.A. 1812; and 
was called to the bar at Linculn’s Inn, 
May 30, 1813. 

Jan. 9. In Sloane-st. Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Doctor Baillie, deputy 
Inspector-general of Army Hospitals. 

At Woolwich, Lieut.-Col. James Ni- 
cholson, of the Woolwich Division of 
Royal Marines. 

Jan. 12. At his residence, Palmer's 
Green, Edmonton, aged 53, James 
Eykyn, esq. an active Magistrate, and 
Deputy Lieut. of Middlesex. 

At the Somerset Hotel, Strand, 
aged 71, George Bragge Prowse Prinn, 
esq. of Charlton Park, Cheltenham, 
and Yeovil, Somerset. He was de- 
scended from a very ancient family in 
the county of Somerset, where he had a 
good estate, as also at Hatfield Peverell, 
in Essex, and at Charlton Park, in Glou- 
cestershire. 

Ellen, wife of Thomas Callaway, esq. 
Wellington-street, London Bridge. 

Jan. 13. At Chapel-place, Vere-st. 
John Henry Prescott Coape, second son 
of the late John Coape, esq. of George-st. 
Hanover-sq. 

Aged 82, Anthony Calvert, esq. of 
Harpur-st. Red Lion-square. 

Jan. 14. Adam Gordon, esq. of Black- 
heath Park, youngest son of the late Da- 
vid Gordon, esq. of Abergeldie. 

In Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. in her 
70th year, Mary, relict of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Ripley, Vicar of Wootton Basset, 
Wilts, mother of Mrs. Rowley, the widow 
of the late Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. 

In Sussex-place, Regent’s Park, aged 
77, Henrietta, relict of Robert Alexan- 
der, esq. of Seamount, co. Dublin. 

In Harley-street, aged 42, John Mac- 
lean, esq. late of Calcutta. 

Jan.17. Aged 64, Mrs. Watson, of 
Hunter-street, and formerly of Prince’s- 
court, Great George-street, Westminster. 

In_ Berners-street, aged 62, James 
Lonsdale, esq. the celebrated portrait 
painter, 
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Jan. 18. In Grafton-st. Margaret, wi- 
—_ of David Urquhart, esq. of Braelang- 
well. 

Jan. 20. At Dulwich common, aged 
35, Fanny, wife of John George Graeff, 


esq. 
Jan. 21. In Judd-st. E. Chatfield, esq. 
Jan. 22. In Burton-crescenat, aged 58, 
Charles William Hyatt Foster, esq. 


Beps.—Dec. 23. At Blunham, aged 9, 
Adelaide Emily Sophia, youngest dau. of 
F. Polhill, esq. M.P. 

Berxs.—Dec. 20. At Old Field Lodge, 
near Maidenhead, aged 93, Sir William 
Herne, Knt. a Magistrate and Deputy 
Lieut. of the county, formerly Alderman 
of Castle Baynard Ward, from 1796 to 
1802, and Sheriff of London and Middle- 
sex in 1797, in which year he was knight- 
ed, on the 14th Jan. 

Jan. 16. At Mortimer Hill, Clemen- 
tina, wife of Joseph Moffatt Bond, esq. 

Jan. 21. Aged 67, John <Aldworth, 
esq. of Frilford. 

Sivenn—oies: 12. Aged 71, Mr. James 
Ball, of Aylesbury, surveyor, father of the 
Rey. John Ball, B.D. Vicar of St. Law- 
rence, Reading. 

CuesHirE. — Dec. 18. At Newton- 
lodge, near Middlewich, aged 22, Lieut. 
Banastre Henry Tarleton, 96th reg. se- 
cond surviving son of the late Thos. 
Tarleton, esq. 

Jan. 13. Mary, sister of the Rev. 
Fred. Master, M.A. Vicar of Runcorn. 

CornwaLL.—Nov. 16. Daniel Cundy, 
esq. of Trewanta Hall, Lewannick. He 
ordered his body to be buried in his best 
clothes, his hunting-whip in his right- 
hand, with gloves, boots, and spurs, hat 
on his head, and his horse to be led after 
the coffin, with black cloth to cover the 
saddle and bridle, the greater part of 
which was fulfilled. 

Dec. 24. N. B. Symons, esq. of Can 
Orchard, in the parish of Launcells. 

Lately. At Kea, Grace Magor, aged 
— She retained her faculties to the 
ast. 

Jan. 13. Aged 64, John Edwards, 
esq. of Burraton, near Saltash. 

FVON.—Dec. 15. At Exmouth, aged 
50, Augusta, wife of MajorGillum, Bom- 
bay army, and sister of the late Rev. J. 
G. Challen, D.D. 

Dec. 15. At Lympstone, aged 76, 
Col. Wright, who was many years Col- 
lector of Customs at Exeter. In 1805, 
he filled the office of Chief Magistrate of 
that city. He succeeded Major Mac- 
kenzie, in the command of the Ist com- 
pany of Exeter Volunteers, and rose suc- 
cessively to the rank of Colonel Com- 
mandant of a regiment of 600 rank and 
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tile. This battalion obtained the enco- 
miums of every Inspecting Field Officer, 
and by his men he was literally beloved. 
With the termination of the volunteer 
system his command ceased, and for seve- 
ral years he had resided at Lympstone. 

Dec, 18. At Exeter, aged 90, Mrs. 
Hughes, relict of Mr. R. Hughes, pro- 
prietor of the Exeter and other theatres. 

Dee. 19. At Rewe, in his 24th year, 
Frederick John, eldest son of the late 
Capt. Harness, R.N ‘ 

At Honiton, aged 82, Courtenay Gid- 
ley, esq. 

Dec. 21. At Exeter, aged 61, James 
Winstanley, esq. lamented by a large fa- 
mily. He was the second son of Cle- 
ment Winstanley, esq. of Braunston Hall, 
near Leicester, by Jane, sister of the first 
Lord Rancliffe, and brother of Clement 
Winstanley, esq. of the same place, 
James Winstanley, recorder of Leicester, 
purchased the manor of Braunston from 
the Hastings family in 1650, and from 
that time to the present, the family 
have resided at Braunstou in high repute. 
See their pedigree in Nichols’s Leices- 
tershire, iv. 629.* 

Dec. 29. At Dartmouth, aged 97, Mr. 
Dennys Glynn, father of the late Mr. 
Richard Glynn, bookseller, Pall-mall, 
Secretary to the British Institution, editor 
of the Autograph Portfolio, and other 
works, 

Lately. At Kingsand, near Devon- 
ort, aged 64, Eliza, wife of John Val- 
ack, esq. R.N. mother of Alfred Val- 
lack, esq. surgeon, Torquay. 

Jan.1. At Torquay, Thos. Davidson, 
esq. M.D. late of Newcastle-under- 


me, 

yd 4. At Sidmouth, in her 92d year, 
Margaret, widow of the Rev. John Brad- 
ford Copleston, Prebendary of Exeter, 
and mother of the present Bishop of 
Llandaff. She was the nearest surviving 
relation of the poet Gay, her father the 
Rev. Nicholas Gay, Vicar of Newton St. 
Cyres in Devonshire, and the poet, being 
brothers’ sons. She inherited in a re- 
markable degree the qualities for which 
he was distinguished, constitutional cheer- 
fulness, and habitual benevolence ; quali- 
ties which, when joined to natural good 
sense and warm affections, never fail to 
engage the love and esteem of mankind. 

Jan. 9. At Plymouth, aged 71, Mrs. 
Lampen, mother of the Rev. R. Lam- 
pen, Vicar of Probus. 

Jan. 12. At Poole, aged 68, the relict 
of J. B. Bunn, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Kenbury, Susan, wife of 
the Rev. W. Marcon, ctor of Edge- 
field, Norfolk, and sister of Mrs. Stowey, 
of Kenbury. “ 

Jan, 16, At Plymouth, aged 20, John 
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Yarde Fownes, jun. esq. of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Jan.18. At Dawlish, aged 17, Cyril 
William Webber, second son of the Very 
Rev. James Webber, D.D. Dean of Ripon. 

Dorset.—Dec. 16. At the residence 
of W. P. Hodges, esq. in Dorchester, 
aged 68, Miss Grace H. Michel, of 
Charlton, near Blandford, dau. of the 
late Col. Michel, and sister of Gen. Mi- 
chel, of Dewlish. 

Dec. 16. At the Grove, Lyme, aged 
90, Edward Hillman, esq. father of R. 
Hillman, esq. solicitor. 

Dec. 22. At Poole, aged 76, the wi- 
dow of Thomas Manning, esq. a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 

Dec. 27. At Highmoor, near Park- 
stone, aged 51, Henry Festing, esq. Capt. 
(half-pay) R. Art. eldest son of the late 
Capt. Festing, R. N. 

ssEx.—Dec. 19. At Great Baddow, 
in her 85th year, Dorothy, relict of the 
Rey. John Cookson, rector of Kelvedon 
Hatch, and Prebendary of Landaff. 

GtovucrsTER.—Dec. 16. Aged 62, 
James Clutterbuck Chambers, esq. of 
Forwood House. 

Dec. 18. At Clifton, aged 76, Mary, 
widow of Wm. Daniell, esq. of co. Mo- 
nagham. 

Dec. 22. At Cheltenham, in her 77th 
year, Catharine, widow of the Hon. Henry 
Pelham, uncle of the present Earl of 
Chichester. She was the eldest dau. of 
Charles Cobbe, esq. by Lady Elizabeth 
Beresford, sister of the first Marquess of 
Waterford, was married in 1788, and left 
a widow in 1797, having had issue two 
daughters. 

Dec. 30. At Clifton, aged 44, John 
Archer, esq. late of the 60th rifle corps. 

Dec. 31. At Bristol, aged 81, Thomas 
Heaven, esq. 

Lately. In his 30th year, Lieut. C. 
A. Bullock, 65th reg. eldest son of the 
Rev. C. P. Bullock, of Bristol. 

Jan. 2, At Clifton, aged 30, Margaret, 
wife of Henry A. Palmer, esq. of Bristol. 

Jan. 10. At Gloucester, in her 10th 
year, Charlotte Emily Mary, third dau. 
of the Rev. Dr. Hall, Master of Pem- 
broke college, Oxford. 

Jan. 11. In his 87th year, John Hare, 
esq. of Firfield House, Knowle. His 
munificent donations to many public in- 
stitutions had familiarised his name to 
every citizen of Bristol, whilst his alms- 
giving was founded on the most exalted 
Christian principles. His body was in- 
terred at Zion Chapel, Bedminster. 

Hants.—Dec. 26. At Southampton, 
aged 17, Edward, only son of the late 
Edw. Blaquiere, esq. RN. 

At Portsmouth, Lieut. Christ. Hodg- 
son, 84th reg. 
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Jan. 4. At Christchurch, aged 77, 
Arthur Quartley, esq. M.D. a member of 
the corporation. He was elected to the 
office of Mayor for three consecutive 
years, and died in his mayoralty. For 
upwards of fifty years he was in the pos- 
session of a very extensive medical prac- 
tice. 

Jan. 18. At Hursbourne Tarrant, the 
wife of the Rev. J. H. Gale. 

Jan. 20. At East Chalderton, Mrs, 
Isabella Burrow Calcraft. 

Herts.—Lately. In her 86th year, 
the relict of the Rev. E. Mapletoft, 
Rector of Anstye. 

Hunts.—Dec. 23. Rachael, widow of 
William South, esq. of Buckden. 

Kent.—Dec. 28. At Ramsgate, in 
her 82nd year, Sarah, relict of George 
Tickner Hardy, esq. of St. Lawrence. 

Dec. 29. At Sholden Lodge, near 
Upper Deal, aged 54, Sarah, wife of Vice- 
Adm. Sir T. Harvey, K.C.B. She was 
the 4th daughter of his uncle, Capt. John 
Harvey, R.N.; was married in 1805, and 
has left a numerous family. 

Jan. 8. At Hermitage, near Roches- 
ter, Helen, wife of Robert Anderson, 
esq. of Sudbury. 

Jan. 11. Justina, wife of the Rev. G. 
F.. Bates, Vicar of West Malling. 

Jan, 13. At Charlton, aged 88, Joseph 
Cooper, esq. 

Jan. 17. At Barton-court, near Can- 
terbury, aged 80, Sarah, relict of William 
Houghan, esq. 

Jan. 18, At Gravesend, aged 43, 
Sophia, wife of Francis Bedford, esq. 
architect, and secoud daughter of the late 
John Curtis, esq. of Camberwell, and of 
Ludgate. hill. 

LeicestEr.—Jan, 7. Mary, wife of 
Wm. Jones, esq. surgeon, of Lutterworth, 
dau. of the late Rev. S. P. Harpur, 
Rector of Catthorpe. 

Lixcotn.—Jan. 2. At Lincoln, Mary 
Joyce, relict ef the Rev. Edw. Bracken. 
bury, Vicar of Skendleby; a lady whose 
ample fortune was expended in the exer- 
cise of unbounded benevolence. The 
bulk of her property devolves upon Lieut.- 
Col. Sir Edward Brackenbury, of Sken- 
dleby. 

Jan, 4, 


At Kirton in Lindsey, in bis 
77th year, George Foster, esq. surgeon, 
many years coroner for that part of Lin- 
colnshire. 
Mippiesex.—Jan. 19. 
year, Peter Thompson, esq. of Enfield. 


In his 74th 

Norro.k.—Jan. 10. At Norwich, 
Thomas King, M.D. of London. 

Jan. 20. In his 65th year, Simon Mar- 
tin, esq. a partner in Messrs, Gurneys’ 
bank, Norwich. 

Aged 82, Thomas Redhead, esq. of 
Snare Hill. 


Norruanrron,—Jan, 22. At North. 
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ampton, aged 72, Catharine, widow of 
Sir George Throckmorton, Bart. of 
Weston Underwood. She was the only 
daughter of Thomas Stapleton, of Carl- 
ton, co. York, esq. was married in 1792, 
and left a widow, without issue, in 1826. 

NortTHUMBERLAND.— Jan. 17. At 
Wall’s-end, John Wright, esq. 

Norts.—Jan, 8. Aged 39, Honor, 
wife of the Rev. Theophilus Sampson, 
Rector of Eakring. 

Oxrorp.—Jan. 18. At Oxford, aged 
75, Herbert Parsons, esq. senior partner 
in the Oxford Old Bank. He had been 
an active and influential member of the 
old Corporation, having been elected 
Common Councilman in 1792; served the 
oftice of Chamberlain in 1797; Bailiff in 
1803; and twice Mayor, in 1810 and 
1820; he was elected an Alderman Jan. 
9th, 1827, in the room of the late Alder- 
man Fletcher ; and his services, for many 
years, as Treasurer to the city were in- 
valuable. Mr. Parsons was a person 
of strong sense, sound judgment, and in- 
flexible integrity; in all matters of local 
history or civic practice his information 
was extensive and correct. He was 
brother to Dr. Parsons, Master of Balliol, 
and Bishop of Peterborough ; and leaves 
an only son, a partner inthe Bank, Mr. 
Parsons declined the honour of a Baro- 
netcy at the Coronation of George the 
Fourth. 

Dec. 30. At Oxford, suddenly, in his 
67th year, Tilleman Hodgkinson Bobart, 
esq. Superior Bedel of the Faculty of 
Law, and formerly Commoner of Uni- 
versity College, of which Society he be- 
came a member, May 5th, 1790. Mr. 
Bobart was much beloved by his private 
friends, and highly respected by all who 
knew him. He obtained the appoint- 
ment of Esquire Bedel in 1815. e has 
left a widow and anumerous family. 

Lately. At Steeple Aston, Elizabeth 
Aymer, aged 104. 

Somerser.— Dec, 24. At Dunkerton 
rectory, near Bath, Anne, wife of the 
Rev. C. F. Bampfylde, Rector. 

Dec. 28. At Bath, aged 68, Tho. For- 
tune, esq. , 

At Bath, Miss Beard, dau. of the late 
Col. Beard, formerly of Southampton, 
where her body was interred in All Saints’ 
church. 

Jan. 1. At the vicarage, Milton 
Clevédon, Eleanor Dorothea, wife of the 
Rev. James Sidney, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. W. Cosens, Perp. Curate of 
Bruton. 

Jan. 5. At Kingsdon, aged 27, Eliza- 
beth Anne, wife of the Rev. Peter Han- 
sell, Rector of Kingsdon. 

Jan. 14. Aged 72, George Hayward 
Tugwell, esq. of Crowe Hall, near Bath. 

Srarrornp, — Lately, At Kingswin- 
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ford-house, aged 77, Mrs. Mary Anne 
Foley. 

Jan. 8. In her 22nd year, Ellen, wife 
of William Williams, esq. of Summer- 
field House, West Bromwich, only dau. 
of Henry Hudson, esq. of Wick, near 
Pershore. 

Surrotk.—Dec. 14. At Melford, aged 
78, the widow of the Rev. C. E. Stewart, 
Rector of Rede. 

Dec. 23. At Norfolks Clare, aged 57, 
Robert Territt, esq. Captain in the North- 
amptonshire militia, and late of the 3rd 
dragoons. 

Lately, Aged 88, Mary, widow of the 
Rev. Michael Hayward, Vicar of Laken- 
heath. 

Surrey. — Océ. 31. At Richmond, 
aged 68, Commander Henry Samuel 
Butt, R.N. He served as midshipman 
of the Crown, 50, in the East Indies, was 
made Lieut. 1792, and Commander of the 
Explosion bomb, 1797. On the night of 
July 7, 1800, he conducted the Falcon 
fire vessel in Dunkirk roads, and he sub- 
sequently commanded the Inspector and 
Raleigh sloops. 

Dec. 25. Aged 61, Robert Thomas 
Kent, esy. of Chesnut-grove, Kingston. 

Jan. 3. At Barnes-terrace, aged 74, 
Mary, relict of John Foote, esq. of Charl- 
ton-place, near Canterbury. 

Jan. 15. Catherine Ann, wife of the 
Rev. Edw. Woodhouse, of Esher. 

Jan. 23. At Burford Lodge, near 
Dorking, in her 74th year, Mrs. George 
Barclay. 

Sussex.—Dec. 12. At Brighton, So- 
phia, wife of James Peter Howard, esq. 
of Cadogan-place, only son of William 
Howard, esq. of Hyde Park-corner, and 
Whitehedswood Lodge, near Southamp- 
ton. 

Dec. 18. At Brighton, aged 46, Olivia 
Frances, wife of Mr. George Bedford, 
only dau. of the late Lieut.-col. E. C. 


Smith, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s ar- 


tillery, St. Helena. 

Dec. 20. At Hastings, Richard Bar- 
ron, esq. Capt. 3rd foot. 

Dec. 28. At Brighton, aged 65, Wil- 
liam Bedford, esq. 

Dec. 30. At Hastings, Rose, wife of 
Robert Blake Byass, esq. of Fenchurch-st. 

Dec. 31. At Brighton, aged 54, Ca- 
therine, wife of James C. Michell, esq. 
younger daughter of the late John Ahmuty, 
esq. Barrister-at-law, and of Maria Eli- 
zabeth his wife, one of the cohciresses of 
Alexander Kershaw, esq. of Heskin Hall, 
in the county of Lancaster, who died in 
1788, a Deputy-lieutenant of that county. 
Mrs. Michell has been the only person 
who has hitherto permanently added to 
the still inadequate annual endowment of 
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the Perey Almshouses in Brighton, 
founded in 1795, for the relief of six poor 
women, 

Jan. 10. At Allington, near Lewes, 
the residence of her son-in-law the Rev. 
E. Champnes, aged 63, Sarah, relict of 
James Dawson, esq. 

Jan. 14. At the vicarage, Wadhurst, 
the residence of her son, the Rev. Robert 
Barlow Gardiner, in her 94th year, Eli- 
zabeth, the only child of the Rev. Ralph 
Barlow, Vicar of Bozeat-cum-Strixton, 
co. Northampton, and (for forty years) 
widow of the Rev. James Gardiner, Rec- 
tor of Yardley-Hastings cum Denton, in 
the same county, 2nd son of the Rev. 
Robert Gardiner, LL. B. Rector of Wash- 
ingborough, co. Lincoln, by Susannah, 
daughter of the Rev. Williamson Moore, 
Rector of Carlton Scroop, in the same 
county. The last named Rev. Robert 
Gardiner was the eldest son and heir of 
Robert Gardiner of Anwick, co. Lincoln, 
esq. (great-nephew of Dr. James Gardi- 
ner, Bishop of Lincoln) by Jane, his wife, 
daughter of Gerard Gore of Brampton, 
co. Northampton, esq. and sister and coh, 
of Charles Gore, esq. of the same. 

Jan. 15. At Brighton, aged 86, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of John Lloyd, esq. banker, 
London. : 

Warwick.—Dec. 16. At Leamington, 
at the house of her son-in-law Michael 
Walker, esq. Stoneleigh Villa, Elizabeth, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Langley. 

Dec. 29. Henry Couchman, esq. of 
Temple Balsall. 

Lately. At Bilton Hall, Grace, wife of 
the Hon, John Bridgeman Simpson. She 
was the dau. of Samuel Estwicke, esq. 
became the second wife of Mr. Bridgeman 
Simpson in 1793, and has left a nume- 
rous family. 

Woncester.—Nov. 5. At Kempsey, 
aged 81, Thomas Hill, esq. 

Dec. 27. Aged '75, Miss Mary Foley, 
only surviving sister of the late Rev. T. 
P. Foley, Rector of Oldswinford. 

Lately. J. W. Newport Charlett, esq. 
Colonel of the Worcestershire militia. 

Jan. 2. At Pershore, aged 75, Anne, 
relict of Mr. Thomas Lucy, of Stratford- 
upon- Avon. 

York.—Dec. 15. At Great Driffield, 
aged 70, Thomas Boyes, Esq. 

Dec. 19% In his 83rd year, Baker 
Watson, esq. of Ebberston near Malton. 
He is succeeded in his large property by 
William Newton, esq. of Marishes near 
Malton. 

Dec. 25, At Whitby, in her 83rd year, 
the widow of Capt. ‘Thomas Hall, and 
sister to Aaron Chapman, esq. M.P. 

At Heckmondwike, aged 72, Sarah, 
wife of Sam, Cater, esy. 
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Dec. 30. Aged 79, Elizabeth, relict of 
John Backworth, esq. of Tranby House, 
near Hull. 

Jan. 2. At Eppleworth Grange, aged 
49, Mancklin Holland, esq. 

Jan.1. At Woodhall Park, Frances, 
wife of the Rev. Richard Wood, Vicar 
of Wollaston and IIchester, Northamp- 
tonshire, daughter of Charles Hill, esq. 
of Wellingborough. 

Jan. 3. At Leeds, aged 75, George 
Whitehead, esq. 

Jan.7. At Whitby, the wife of G. 
Merryweather, esq. M.D. only child of 
I. G. Loy, Esq. M.D. 

Jan. 13. Aged 68, John Spicer, esq. 
of Hessle. 

Jan. 15, At Whitby, aged 37, Anne, 
wife of James Walker, esq. youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Fishburn, esq. 

Jan.17. At York, James P. Need- 
ham, esq. 

ScotLanp.—Dec. 2. Sir John Innes, 
the tenth Baronet, of Edengight and Bal- 
venie, co. Banff. He succeded his father 
Sir John in 1829, and dying unmarried, 
is succeeded by his brother, now Sir 
James Innes. 

Dec. 17. At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Mr. Wallace, of 
Parliament-st. Westminster. 

Dec. 20. Dr. Dewar, physician to the 
Fleet. He served as surgeon under the 
flag of the late Viscount Keith, and was 
promoted to the rank of physician to the 
fleet for his services as surgeon of the 
Queen Charlotte (bearing the flag of 
Lord Exmouth) before Algiers in 1816. 

Dec. 26. At the Manse of Erskine, 
Rev. Andrew Stewart, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
&c. in the 68th year of his age, and the 
34th of his ministry. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Daniel 
Wilkie, Minister of the new Greyfriars 
Church. 

At Allan Park, Stirling, Mary, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. Bain, of Easter Livelands, 
Stirlingshire, only child of Edward, fourth 
son of the late Myles Sandys, esq. of 
Graythwaite Hall, Lance. 

Jan. 3. At Blair Park, aged 44, John 
M‘ Kean, esq. F.R.S.E, manager of the 
Scottish (Widows’ Fund) Life Assur- 
ance Society. 

Jan. 18. At Kilmarnock, Lieut. Wil- 
liam Wyllie. 

IRELAND.—Lately. At Dublin, Com- 
modore O’Brien, who several times 
crossed the Channel in (the gift of his 
Royal Master, George IV.) a vessel not 
exceeding the length of six feet. 

In Belfast, Miss Charlotte Knowles, 
eldest dau. of J. Knowles, esq. and 
sister of James Sheridan Knowles, esq. 

At Dublin, Capt. Thomas Monck 
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Mason, R.N. He obtained his first 
commission in March, 1807; was ap- 
inted in 1812 to the America 74, Capt. 
wley (now Sir Josias), who made him 
his Flag Lieutenant in the Impregnable 
98, in 1815. He was soon after made 
Commander; in 1827 appointed to the 
Victory 104; and advanced to post rank 
in 1828. He married in 1823 Mary, 
eldest dau. of the Hon, Sir George 
Grey, Bart. then Commissioner of 

Portsmouth dockyard. 

Jan. 3. At Castle Bellingham, in 
her 80th year, Lucinda, dau. of the late 
Alan Bellingham, esq. 

Jan. 5. At Simonscourt, Dublin, 
Fanny, wife of George Howell, esq. 

GuERNSEY.—Dec. 18. Aged 70, Anne, 
relict of William Brock, esq. for many 
years a resident at Heavitree, in the 
county of Devon. 

Lately. Commander Reuben Paine, 
R.N. He was wounded when serving 
as midshipman of the Isis, at the battle of 
Copenhagen in 1801, and again in 1814, 
when senior Lieut. of the Erebus rocket- 
ship, on the Potomac rivers. He became 
Lieut. 1809, Commander 1816, and was 
appointed to the coast-guard service in 
1831. He married in 1817 Miss Cave, 
of Portsmouth. 

East 1nvies.—April 30. At Nya- 
gaon, Lieut. William Thomas Briggs, 
74th N. I. 

_ May 1. At Doolia, Capt. Benj. Jus- 
tice, Bombay army, second son of R. 
Justice, esq. of Baughurst, Hants, 

June 22, At Madras, aged 25, Lieut. 
W. Marriott, 6th Light Cavalry, only 
son of the late Major-Gen. Marriott. 

June 30. At Cuddalore, Lieut. W. 
H. Viney, 30th regt. 

Mary, wife of Capt. William Brett, 
Bombay artillery, eldest dau. of Harry 
Brett, esq. of Weymouth. 

July 7 At Poona, George Cruick- 
i Lieut. and Adjutant 5th Bombay 


July 31, At Singapore, in her 22nd 
year, Elizabeth Anne, wife of George 
Augustus Chichely Plowden, esq. of 
the Bengal Civil Service, and only daugh- 
ter of Robert Routledge, esq. of Pen- 
tonville. 


Aug. 1. Drowned at the entrance of 


-the river Hoogly, in his 18th year, Mr. 


Edward Parbury, youngest son of the 
late Charles Parbury, esq. of Seymour- 
place. 

Aug. 5. At Madras, aged 78, Na- 
thaniel Webb, esq. brother of the late 
Samuel Webb, esq. of Henbury; after a 
residence of nearly 60 years, and having 
filled some of the most important offices 
in that Presidency. 
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Aug. 10, At Chunar, Ensign George 
U., son of the late Matthew Law, esq. 
At Agra, Lieut. Henry Brooks Wal- 
ker, of the Bengal European regiment. 
Aug. 19. At Vellore, Capt. Hugh 
Pearson, R.N. of Myrecairny. He was 
wounded when serving as master’s mate 
of the Barfleur 98 in an action with the 
Cadiz flotilla, July 3, 1797; obtained 
the rank of Lieut. 1799; and distin- 
guished himself on several occasions, 
while serving as first of the Arethusa 
frigate, on the north coast of Spain, in 
1809 and i810. He was promoted to the 
command of the Curlew sloop in 1814. 
Aug. 21. At Bombay, Nicholas A. 
Goslin, esq. 2d Native Light Cavalry. 
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West InpiEs.—July 30. At the 
Mauritius, Major George Cuninghame, 
late of the Bengal Army, and for some 
years Especial Judge in that Island. 

Jov. 1. In Jamaica, Simon Taylor, 
esq. second son of the late John Taylor, 
esq. of Kirkton-hill, N. B. 

Aproav.—July 18. At Ernstbrunn 
in Lower Austria, a day labourer named 
Damberger, at the extraordinary age of 
130 years. He was born in 1708, at 
Zierotitz, in Moravia. He served in the 
time of Charles VI. under Prince Eu- 
gene of Savoy. He never married till 
he was 100 years old, and from July 1829 
was a pensioner on the Emperor’s privy 
purse. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jan. 1 to Jan. 22, 1839. 


Christened. 


Males 589 
Females 537 } 1126 


Buried. 
529 
541 § 


Males 
Females 


Whereof have died under two years old...259 


070 34 5 and 10 55 


2 and 35 128 { 50 and 
60 and 
70 and 
80 and 


90 and 


J 10 and 20 33 
S )20 and 30 68 
30 and 40 109 
40 and 50 104 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Jan. 25. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d. #18 a £2 & a . 4. 
79 8 | 3 7 4l 8 143 6 


. & 
26 4) 51 4 
PRICE OF HOPS, Jan. 28. 
Farnham Pockets, 6/. 10s. to 10/. Os.—Kent Bags, 2/. 10s. to 61. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 28. 
Hay, 4/. Os. to 5. 10s. Od.—Straw, 17. 18s. to 27. 2s.— Clover, 4/. 10s. to 6/. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, Jan. 28. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 

Hwee we Oa Gt. Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 28. 
5d. to 5s. 2d. 2,841 Calves 85 
6d. to 6s. 4d. Sheep .....000 23,720 Pigs 365 
Od. to 6s. Od. 
COAL MARKET, Jan. 25. ; 
Walls Ends, from 19s. 6d. to 23s. 9d. per ton. Other sorts from 18s. 6d. to 22s. Od. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 57s. Od. Yellow Russia, 57s. Od, 
CANDLES, 9s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 10s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhiil. 

Birmingham Canal, 219.——Ellesmere and Chester, 79. —— Grand Junction, 
5 Rennet and Avon, 28. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 700. Regent’s, 164. 
Rochdale, 109.——London Dock Stock, 67.——St. Katharine’s, 110}.—— West 
India, 112.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 204.——Grand Junction Water- 
Works, 69.——West Middlesex, 104. Globe Insurance, 1444, Guardian, 40. 
— Hope, 53. Chartered Gas, 523. Imperial Gas, 48}. Pheenix Gas, 
244. —— Independent Gas, 48}. General United Gas, 30. Canada Land Com. 

pany, 26,——Reversionary Interest, 133. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 
From December 26, 1838, to January 25, 1839, both inclusive. 










































































































































































‘ahrenheit’s Therm. Sahrenheit’s Therm. 
32/82 ¢ [82|| ¢ . |safSBl e Be) g 
Ss; 3€ 3 Be: z Weather. z § 3 E E 3% e Weather 
3 * > bd oo] YY ° | . ° 
rary A )84| a Flos) @ ~ a 
Dec.) ° | ° | ° j|iin. pts. Jan) ° | © | ° flin. pts, 
26 | 34 | 39 | 42 |/29, 74 |cloudy, rain} 11 | 41 | 46 | 50 || , 10 |rain, cloudy 
27 | 36 | 43 | 34 , 70 Ido. fair 12 | 49 | 49 46 || , 18 |cloudy, fair 
28 | 33] 41 | 35 |/30, 24 do. do. 13 | 49 | 51 | 48 1/30, 90 {do. 
29 | 38} 44) 47 > rain 14 | 44 | 48 | 42 //29, 87 Ido. rain. 
30 | 48} 51 | 44 , 08 |cloudy, rain || 15 | 36 | 43 | 34 ||, 78 |fair, cloudy 
31 | 35 | 42 | 37 , 50 | fair 16 | 35 | 39 | 32 , 90 |do. do. 
Ja. 1} 40 | 45 | 49 || , 16 |cloudy 17 | 30 | 38 | 30 ||30, 00 |cloudy, rain 
2) 46 | 48 | 48 , 06 |do. 18 | 29 | 38 | 38 , 04 /do. 
3 | 47 | 49 | 48 |/29, 85 |do. 19 | 45 | 49 | 35 {|29, 40 |rain,cloudy 
4] 441 47/35 || , 50 ldo. fair 20 | 40 | 45 | 48 |130, 00 |cloudy,rain 
5 | 36 | 42 | 34 > 09 | fair 21 | 49 | 46 | 38 |/29, 66 |do. do. 
G | 32 | 35} 47 > 50 |snow,r.win. || 22 | 32 | 39 | 34 ||30, 14 |fair 
7 | 46 | 44} 38 || , 09 |cloudy 23 | 34 | 40 | 37 » 50 |do. cloudy 
8 | 34 | 39} 37 » 5) |do. fair, rain || 24 | 36 | 44] 40 » 48 |do. do. 
9 | 33} 36 | 30 , 80 }fair 25 | 44 | 46 | 38 |:29, 98 jcloudy 
10 | 32} 41 | 41 - 20 |do. 
| 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From December 28, 1838, to January 28, 1839, both inclusive. 
.| 4 re rey =] 3 ‘ vey -|8 ola 3 
113 | 52/54 (8 Be] 8 eezalen! 2 
Bla }Oe |Os Pals} Bo Pel elas S3| 5 | Ex. Bills, 
“la)se |e ES|ES|/ 42 Sec elses) |S | £1000. 
3/3 ee i s | Sios|@ | ° 3 
Al FB | on mo mS a 
28,2024 93} |—— 1003|1003) 15 64pm. | 65 66 pm 
: 203}| 93% eats eer 1005 -—— 15 |—— 62 pm. | 66 64 pm 
31/2023} 935 —-————|1004, 15 64 66 pm 
1/203}, 93$ 100 | ro. 62 64 pm.| 66 64 pm 
2/2031! 934 — 100} 15 | 64 66 pm 
3/2024] 93% ———|100j/100; 143 oo 66 64 pm 
4/203 935 —_——_1003)100; 64 65 pm.| 64 67 pm 
5/203 | 933 100§{100 | 143|—— 463 pm. | 67 65 pm. 
7/203 | 93§ | 92% |——1003| 1003 — 63 pm. | 65 67 pm 
i203 | 93; | 92; |——1003| 1004 | 15 257}|63 65 pm.| 66 68 pm. 
9203 | 933 | 923 |——1003| 1003 | 15 2574] 65 pm. | 66 68 pm. 
10/203 = 024 uma 100: 15 |_1257 |64. 63 pm.| 66 68 pm. 
ll Fs = 4) 
12/2023 933 |1003, 1003) 1003 | 15 63 66 pm.| 66 68 pm. 
14203 | 93g | 92% 1003) 100] | 15 | 257 | 65pm. | 66 68 pm. 
151203 | 935 | 923 \—— 100% 1003 | 15 1033|257 |63 65 pm. 66 68 pm. 
161203 | 93§ | 92% |——,100j] 100g | 15 \——/1033)2573 — | 66 68 pm. 
17|2034| 933 | 925 1004 100g | 15 2573! Ghpm. | 67 69 pm. 
181203 | 93g | 925 |—|100g| 100g | 15 2574, Gkpm. 68 70 pm. 
19/2033} 933 23 |——'1003) 100% | 15 | ———|—/2574|64 66 pm.) 68 70 pm. 
21/2033 933 | 92§ |——'100g, 100 |} (2573/64 66 pm. 67 69 pm 
22'203 | 934 | 923 |100g100g, 99% 15 | 914 63 65 pm.| 69 68 pm 
23——| 934 | 923 |——1003} 993 —— —|— 2544 62.64 pm.) 65 67 pm. 
24 934 | 924 |——|1003} 99% , 15 255 |62 64 pm.) 65 67 pm. 
25,2033, 934 924 |——|1003, 99% | 15 2554|62 64 pm. 65 67 pm. 
26,2023' 93§ | 92§ — 1004! 100$ | 154;——/1044|256 |6361 pm.| 65 64 pm. 
28202 | 933 | 92g [100g 100§ |——|——_!|_257 


























J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricnarpson, Goopiuck, and ARNULL: 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 
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